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THE OLD WOMAN AND HER CATS. 

A VERY old womoii once liv'd by herself^ 

In i^garret so monstrously high. 
Her cupboard was lined, well stored was each shelf^ 
And in a sly pocket was plenty of pelf. 

To get a drop of liquor when dry. 
But the rats and the mice through the holes. 
Came into the. cupboard in shoals. 
So free exercising their gums» 
On cheese-parings, candle-ends, and crumbs ; 
And though it a strange thing may seem. 
They washM their tails in the cream. 
Which was shocking bad manners you*ll say : 

Alas, and alack-a-day ! 

A curious moral I make. 

Listen, great and small ! v 

Better have some crumbs for the mice to take, 

Than to have no crumbs at all. 

Plagued out of her life, ah, what could she do ? 

She collected of q,^\& fifteen^ 
And went to bed with them all in her vi^ew ; 
There was black, white, and tabby, and tprtoiseshell, too, 

Wi^h their gooseberry eyes so green. 
Butthe candle was scarcely out. 
They made such a confounded rout,. 
Seizing the victuals, and tearing. 
Clawing, and spitting, and swearing. 
Broke cups, plates, and dishes, all her store, 
Lapp*d the cream up, and mollrow'^d for mor«. 
Which. was shocking bad manners you* 11 say : 

Alas and alack a-day, 

A curious moral I make, 8cc. Sec. 
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They made each a noise, she awoke with affright^ 

Npt dreaming the cause of the din, 
Groped out her tinder-box, and then struck a ligbt. 
And the very first object that ceme in her sight, 

Was-^ber bottle broke, and spilt all her gin. 
She looked in the cupboard in despair, 
But the devil of any thing was there ; 
Except plates and dishes, broken simall. 

Cups, saucers, and cream jug, and all ; | 

Each cat look'd as savage as a cur, I 

As if he could easy swallow her, * 1 

IVhicfa was shocking l^ad manners you^ll say, I 

So the poor old wbman ran away. ^ 

A curious moral I makei 

Listen great and small, . . 

Better have some trumbs for the mic^ to take. 

Than to have no crumbs at all. 



THE THREE FLIES. 

THERE were three flies once on a time 
Resolved to travel and change their clime. 
For they neither cared for father nor mother. 
For uncle, nor aunt, nor sister, nor brother. 
The first was a yellow one, the second was blue. 
And the third was a green one to the view ; 
So off they set with their merry hums. 
And told their parents to kiss their bums. 
But they too saucy were, by half; 
I canH sing if you do laugh. 
So shut your mouths, and list to me, 
Tiddle, liddle, lol, and tiddle liddle lee, ' 
And take a lesson from a fly. 
Don't give way to lux — u — ry. , 

They had not got far when the' yellow one cries» 
Look down, my boys, a dinner I spies ; 
But the bluebottle answered, upon my word 
I sees nothing but a large cow t--«-— d« 



A cow t  ? well, there's good in that ; 
I'm sure it looks monstratious fat ; 
And I wish as how I may go to Davy, . 
K I don't have some of that rich gravy. 
But the others too dainty were by half; 
I can't sing if 2;ou do laugh, &c. &Ck . 

Away, then flew the other two, 
Jacky Green and Tommy Blue; 
They flowed on fast, and did not stop^ 
Till tuey came opposite to a butcher's shop. 
" Oh, oh," says the bluebottle, " here's a treat ; 
<< I'm particularly fond of butchers' meat !'* 
Sap 'tother, says he, ^' then off I go, 
** For I don't care for meait, you know/* 
But he too dainty was by half, &c. &e» 

Far off then by himself he flowed. 

And into a grocer's shop he goed : 

And there he play?d some saiicy rigs. 

For he danc'd among the sugar, and the plums and 

the figs.^ 
The day being hot, he took a whim. 
And thought in some treacle ho should like to swim ; 
So, without considering consequences, in he goes. 
And didn't even stop to take off his cloathes ; 
But the treacle he found too thick by half, &c. &c. 

The other two pass'd by the door, 

And heard a voice they'd heard before ; 

So nearer to the sound they got. 

Till they 'lighted on the treacle pot. 

There they saw him almdst dead, 

And thus to him the bluebottle said, 

« O Greeny, all our powers can't save yc. 

You'd better have had our beef and gravy ;** 

But you too dainty was by hiJf, &c. ice* 
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Now, all youDg men ificlin'd to roant. 

Take my advice, and stay at home ; 

And be your fortunes d^ry or wetj 

Be content, with what you get. 

And 'bout trifles ^ake no ^ss. 

Farther on you may fare worse ; 

And mayhap when a great way off you've got, 

Lik6 that poor fly you'll go to pot. 

For he too dainty was by half, &c. &c. 



THE MISFORTUNE OF BUYmG TRIPE ON 

A FRIDAY. 

RECITATIVE. 

I' re often heard my poor old Granny say. 
That Friday is a most utilucky day ; 
And as a proof that she, poor soul, was^nt wrong, 
Listen ! listen t6 this doleful 

SONG ! 

OLD Mrs. Snipe was fond of tripe, 
. And no poor soul could be thinner. 
In Sunday cloathes to market she goes, 
. One Friday for her dinner; * 
And as she went along so gay, 

She met old neighbour Tydy, 
Who heard her errand, lack-a-day ! 

And then she to her thus did say^ 
Oh dear, you should'at-^-oh dear, you shournt. 
You should'nt buy tripe on a Fridatjr. 

But on she went, some tripe she bought, 

Though she was in a shiver , 
And got a fine piece for a groat. 

Besides a bap'orth of liver : 
But as she turn'd, a large dog lay, 
Who look'd— and with mouth so wide, be 



Snatch'd her liver, and ran* away ; 

Then bark'd; which to her seem'd to say. 

Bow wow, yon should'nt — bow vrow, you should^nt. 

You should'nt by tripe on a Friday. 

So, bfome she goes, with sorrow fla^ 

Such ills she*d ne'er before met ; 
And her favourite tabby cat. 

She purring at the door, met. 
Ah, puss ! she cried, 1 can*t be gay. 
Oh this to me*s a wry day ; 
Miss Pussey she began to play. 
And mtett'a, which to her seem'd to say, 
Molrow, you should'nt-^molrow, you should'nt, 
You should' nt buy tripe on a Fridajr. 

Yet still she thought the tripe to eat, 

So laid it on the dresser ; 
But Pussey got it down so neat. 

And quickly made it less, sir ; 
But a large piece stuck in her throat by the way, 

And choak'd her neat and tidy ; 
She kick'd and sprawl'd, and down she lay. 

And as she died she seem'd to say, 
Molrow, you should' nt — molrow, you should* nt. 
You should'nt buy tripe on a Friday.^ 



THE MOUSE TRAP. 

THE clock had struck two, in the morn. 

When a mouse crept out of his hole, O ! 
All danger he proudly did scorn. 

Being bent upon having a strdll, 01 
He jump'd on each table and chair. 

And search*il w«U the c<miers all round, ! 
But, alas ! every cfevice was bare, 

There was nothing to eat to bis found, 1 
Tol de rol, here's ^a motaA behind, 
. Barring alt bkrMvfibation, O ! 
Which if you look isharp^ you iniay find. 

Young men beware of temptation. ! 
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He peep*d under the crack of the door^ 

And it made all on end stand his hair, ! 
For he saw the Tom cat — heard him snore. 

And he was not inclined to stop there, ! 
Then into the cupboard he jumps. 

And found something* there that did please, ! 
For by luck in his hurry he plumps 

On a trap with some trice toasted cheese, V 

Tbl de roL &c. &c* 

Says the cheese, ** Conae, come in, here am I, 
Just ready to stick to your g^ums, O! 

So priHhee come, taste me, and try 
Iff donH eat much better than crumbs, ! 

I was cut off on purpose for you. 
And toasted by Molly the maid, O !. 

I swear by my honour, *tis true— 
(S»ys the mouse). 

" I'd come in if I wasn't afraid, O !'* 

Tol de rol, &c. &c. 

He walk'd round and round, .till he tired ; 

He smelt it again and again, O ! 
The flavour he vastly admired. 

But outride 'twas all labour fa vain, ! 
Says the cheese, " Surely you might as well' 

Come and eat me, as-there your time waste, ! 
So don't be' content with a smell, 

But come in, like a man bold, and taste, !" 

Tdde rol, &e. &c. 

In a hurry he enters to seize. 

Such a pla^e he was ne'er in before, ! 
But no sooner his nose tooch'd the cheese. 

Than down ^ith a noise fell the door, 1 
He tum'd himself rpund in despair, 

Examin'd the door — 'twas too stoat, O ! 
And then through the wires he did stare, 

And he cried— but he could not get ^vt, ! . 

ToVderoli&Ct&c.. 



In the morning the maid was up first. 

To dust all the rooms in the house, 1 
And she cried out, ** Here cook ! I'll be curst 

If the trap has not caught a large mouse, I 
They calPd the Tom cat to the trap, 

Who molrowM as he smelt at the door, ! 
Opened his mouth and swallowed him slap. 

All the while most profanely he swore, ! 

Tol de rol, &c. &c. 

MORAL. 

Now young men who roam out of a night. 

If you meet with temptation's sweet bait, 
Remember th^ mouse's sad plighti 

His doleful lamentable fate, 1 
Though the trap with its bait does allure, 

To run away think it no sin, ! 
Or if you must taste, make cocA; sure^ 

To get our,- as well as you get in^ O ! 

Tol de rol, &c. &c. 



DASH MY VI6 ! 

Tune — Derry Down, 

^Written/or the late Mr, Tokely^ in ** Teasing 

made Easj/,^^J 

ADOO and farewell to this wile smoky town, 
Vere not nothing but noting never goes down ; 
In a little small cottage, that's not wery big, 
ril^live all the rest of my life— «Dash my vig 1 

Tol de rol, &c. 

I fell deep in love with a ravishing maid^ 
And she was a straw bonnet builder by trade ; 
Her name was Mary Ann Dorothy Twig, 
But she used tne shamefully bad — Dash my vig 1 
. Tol de rol, &c. 
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At half arter eight, eyeiy night, I did meet her. 
And then at half-price t6 the play I did treat her^ * 
Sometimes, too, ve Tent quite full drest to a jig. 
And ^altz^d till the morning ve did— Dash my vigl 

Tol de rol, &c. 

I ax'd her to marry — she scornfully said. 

She wonder'd how such a thought corned in my head ; 

For a journeyman grocer she lov'd, Mr. Figg, 

And he was the man she should ved-*-Dash my vig ! 

Tol de rol» &c; 

V 

She married the grocer, and soon I could see. 
She cockM up her nose half a yard above me ! 
And her husband himself behaved just like a pig, 
For he told me to valk myself off — Dash my vig \ 

Jol de rol, &c, 

rd a good mind to challenge him, pistols Td got. 
But 1 did not at all like the thoughts of a shot ; 
I conld'nt say nothing, my heart was so big. 
So I syth*d, and I then valk*d away-^Dash my vig ! 

Tol de rol, &c. 

Your PoetiB and Authors, they say love is blind. 
And 'tis true, sure and certain, and that I did find, 
Or it never could be she cbuld chuse such a prig,. 
Instead of a young man like me^— Dash my vig ! 

Tol de rol, &o. 

Adoo and farewell, I retires to the glades 
Of forests and woods, and their sweet wemal shades ; 
Where in my own garden Til plant and 1*11 dig, 
And I von*t come to Lunnon no more^— Dash my vig ! 

Tol de rol, &c. 
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Wrangling^ jangling^ grief, and pain. 
They come to at their leisures. 

Then kiss and make it up again : 
These are wedlock's pleasures ! 



And now, law ! ma'am's in the straw^ 

And he out of his senses ; . 

Echos moans to her loiM groans. 

And thinks of the expenees : 
Then Mrs. Nurse makes quite a fuss^ 

And says, to please the mother, 
That sure the lad's as like his dad 

As one pea's like another 
She soon gets stout, to christening bout 

Invites each female cousin. 
Whose talking knacks, make all their clacks 

Go nineteen to the dozen. 
The infant bawls, the father calls 

The wife and child his treasures ; 
But day and night the bantling squalls— 

These are wedlock's pleasures ! 



In some few years, *mid smiles and. tears. 

Dame Fortune so has crown'd 'em. 
That half a dozen pretty dears 

Are squalling all around 'em ; 
The girls seem striving with the boys 

Which shall make most clutter. 
And tho' Tom's hands are filled with toys. 

He roars for bread and butter : 
*^ There's brother Bill, he h^s got some, 

«* And I have not got any : — " 
*' Oh, fiddiededee ! we'll whip Bill's biim, 

** And you shall have a penny." 
Thus day by day^ time rolls away. 

They laugh and cry by measures, 
^Till Master Birch joins in the play : 

Theie axe wedlock's pleasures ! 
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But when two hearts together meef, 

B^ mutual love united, 
Their happiness is quite complete. 

And never can be blighted ; 
No will but one between the two ; 

For follies neither caring ; 
To lore and friendship both are true, 

Each gift of fortune sharing. 
Towards their offspriDg love does grow. 

And never feels dejection ; ^ 
Tdey only quarrel which shall shew 

Most kindness and affection : 
United thus, their days they spend 

Enjoying all life's treasures ; 
Proving Husband^ Wife, and Friend-^ 

These are Wedlock's pleasures. 



CHAPTER OF BEGGARS. 

OUR statesmen wise have made a law all beggars to put 

down, sirs ; 
But if they do, I'm sure that they must banish all the 

town, sirs : 
They'll find it such an evil, and not easy to remove it ; 
For high and low, and rich and poor, are beggars ^ and 

I'll prove it. 
For we sep, in ev'ry degree, great and small are 

beggars all. 

Fiddle, diddle, dee. 

The country booby begs a place, his honom''^ coats to 

dust 'em ; \ 

The tradesman begs his lordship good will bless him with 

his custom ; 
And when his bills have run up high, he begs, with face 

of sorrow. 
For payment,' but his lordship begs he'll call again io^ 

morrow. 

^ Thus we see, &c. 
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Qiiaek doctors 6^^, should you be ill, yoa'U try thoir. 

famous stuffy sirs. 
Lottery contractors ^tfgyoa'U swallow all their pufis, si rse 
And should you be unlucky, and of blanks be in the 

train, sirs. 
They'll beg oi yon to be so kind as try yomrluck again, sirs. 

Thus we see, &c« 

r - » ' * 

The lover begs^ on bended knee, of pretty little miss, sirs, 
That she'll; so condescending be as grant one little kiss, 

sirs : 
9ut she so modest and so coy, affects to play the prade, 

sir. 
And cries I don't know what you mean, / beg you'll not 

be rude, sir. 

Thus we see, £cc. 

In wedded life we find it, too, and strong without a doubt, 

sirs ; . * 

For the wife ^U beghev husband not to think of going 

out, sirs ; 
And when she finds he will, she cries, I beg youMl make 

haste back, now ; . 
When he politely tiirns and cries, I beg you'll hold your 

clack, now. 

Thus we see, &c« 

N. 

See wretchedness beg for relief before the great church- 
wardens. 

In the street a fellow k pocks you down and begj/$, ten 
thousand parddns ; 

The parson begs you'll turn from sin before it is tQO late, 
sirs; 

Then begs you'll not forget to put some money in the 
plate, sirs. 

^ Thus we see, &c. 

Then see the member o' parliament, how hard he'll beg 

youjr vote, sirs ; ; 

And beg you will, not think thai he caik ever turn his 

eoatpsirs. 
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But wbeo once his: electioor saie^i yoifir find bis .dbief 

intention 
IsU^ have a better chance of legging for a fibce or pensi^m^ 

Thlis we see, &c. 

Thus all tb^ vrorld are beggars^ tbo' zH Saa*i beg for 

pelf, sirs; 
And of course where every one's alike, I must be one 

m^siEQfy.sit^; . 
So if frotti this queer begging song, you'v&bad the least 

delight, sir, 
I beg you'^U give me leave to sing*t xgfdn another mght» 

sir^ 

Thus we see, &c*. 



THE MI3ER AND SOI^S. 

OLD Gripes, the miser, lay a dyings 

Moaning, O ! and groaning, ! • 
Round him stood his three sons, crying. 
With onion'd napkins, sobbing and sighing. 

Filling the room with woe : 
He cries. My sobs^ I pray be still, 
I'll tell you how I've made my will : 
To Jack I leave (exactly told} 
Three hundred and fifty guineas in gold. 
T^ which Jack cries, and wipes bis eyes, 

I do not crave your pelf ; 
I wish that you to health may rise. 

And live to enjoy it ydihrself J 

He rais'd his head, and look'd so badly. 

Moaning, ! aid grc^aitig, O \ 
While his sons shed tears so sadlv^ 
All their hearts wer^ jtnb^ftig gffdly, 

Tho' they cried, O ! oh ! 
He-criiesi FA^aveyottuhdefslaiid, 
That's Bob's to. have my hoise m$ l^ti 
Atid«v«i^ttiitig^a I kaverb^Untf j 
And I hope--he'U bear me long iff uAadv - 
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To which Boh cries, and wipes bis ejrts^ 

I do not crare your pelf; 
I wish that yoftr to health may rise^ 

And Ut« to eiKJoy it ytourelf ! 

And now bivpowdre hcgin to hi\ hiih. 

Moaning, O I sod ftomng^ O ! 
Aaotfaer sibrai. of paitis assail him ; 
Death seems just a i^oing to naii htm^ 

And he vpeaka with Woe ; 
You, Dick — I know-'-'-wHl come to nought. 
And 86 Heave to yott*^-^a gtoat !. 
To buy— ^ lieaf^with'pain I falter)* 
TV> bo^f— 'youTScU*^^ gvMli — strong halter ! 
To which Dick cries, and wipes his eyes, 

I do not crave yoUr'p<^f ; 
I wish that you to health may riise,* 

And live— to enjoy it yourself f 



Parody. 

IS there a heart that never lotM 

To wet at times his eye ? ' 
Is there a man ein mark aotjiov^d 

The glass and bottle dry ? 
bear hiM totoine digfenal hole. 

Or solitary cellar, 
Wh^renOttght bat ^vspty dasks do roR-^ 

Where hnd^atdii i^t^belhiw. 

Fo9 tbere^aa'cfaannr'to Um that^s'dry^ 

In e'en a {fi«t^t>f be^r;- 
A pleasure liquor good to spy. 

To man, toetoftef deiir: ^ 
And h6 «iiat em 'rteist its >#ite^ 

With mufis alone shofM Yhe, 
Nor joiA Ihe Mfrih that core beetles, 

Theftatt|tii«ib>diiiikhi^' give. 
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MY GRANDMOTHER'S ROUT. 

MY grandmotber gare a grand rout. 
And invited the neighbours to see her. 
Herself served the provisions out, 

No soul in the world could be freer ; * 
But all the visitors gobbled so fast. 

Ate the second course before the first, sirs. 
The first dish was left to the last. 
And the best of it all was the worst, sirs. 
This is an Irish song, 
^ Can you tell me what if s about ? 

I hope you* 11 not think it tpo long, 
'Twas sung at my grandmother's rout/ 

Tl\e parson he openM his leaf 

O Sheeley and Norah to wed. 
Says he, Mr. Mike you're a thief. 

Take notice of what I have said ; ' 
And aa Peter broke, into that house. 

He knows well it can't be denied; 
His life, my joy, an't worth a souse. 

For sheep stealing he will be tried. 
This is an Irish song, &c. 

Then Dermot be took up his fist. 

And kick'd his dad over the wall. 
Which gave his old back such a twist, . 

That quite broke his nepk by the fall ; 
Says Jie, ** To make my will I'm inclin'd, 

Tho' fortune I never could boast of it. 
And as I leave nothing behind. 

Pray don't quarrel which has the most of it" 
This is an Irish song, &c« 

O^Shaugnessy swallowed an egg. 

And says fae^ Here's both boH'd meat and roast^ 
So Mr. O'Gorman I beg 

You'll give us some sort of a toaaty 
Says O'Gorma^^ Och^ if I could apeak^ 
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I yes, would say yi&tj soon to it. 
But yon know Pye been dumb for a week ; 
Andbesides, I don't know a good tune to it. 
This is an Irish song, &c. 

Ned Girogan's wife*8 sister's torn cat 

Was parring and washing his face ; 
A mouse, almost as big as a rat, ' 

Ran across with pretty quick pace : 
Tom made a longspring with a 'douse. 

And look'd with bis eyes all so grim, 
But instead of his swallowing the mouse, 

By the Powers ! the mouse swallow'd him ! 
This is an Irish song, &c. 

Young Dan cries, I'm too dull by half,^ 
For my stomach by eating is full. 

So endeavour to make us all laugh, 

• By making some sort of a bull : 

Says t'other, I can't, by my soul. 

For last night, tho' I do not know how, 

Some thieves broke in my bed room, and stote 
All the horse hair from the tail of my cow. 
This is a Irish song, &c. 

> Then the pigs they broke into the garden. 
And atb of poratees a peck ; 
Poor Matt MuUins despair'd of a pardon. 
For he'd got the rope round his neck ; 
His mother close by him did stand, 

• A lady well vers'd in astronomy. 
Says she. Show me the lines of your hand. 
For I understand phy-si-o-gon-omy. 
This is an Irish song, &c. 

Then the boat was upset by a squall, 

And the coachman and footman was drown'd 

And the rest for a j ury did call, 
As soon as they got on dry ground : 

A verdict fhey gave in a breathy 
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In lesB tbao a mioute so skUfollj, 
That Uie coachman was bamt to death. 
Bat the footman did not do it wilfollj. 
Thia is an Irish song, &c» 

They ran for the doctor, with haste. 

And be came back in his shirt, 
l^yahe, Och, there's no time to waste 

For his elbow is all over dirt ; 
So reach me the shovel and tonga, 

I'll on his left eye put a plaister ; 
Sayv the patient let's have a few songs, 

ror 'tis a most shocking disaster. 
This is an Irish song, &c« 

Mr« JI'Ginn he broke out in a flame^ 

For he was a hot-heajded spark, 
Savs be, if I can*t write my name^ 

You shall kmm that I can make my mark : 
Then he flew upon Darby 0*Kelly, 

And took the lad quite by surprise. 
Gave him such a punch in his belly. 

That caus'd him to have three black eyes. 
This is an Irish song, &c» 

Poor Paddy O'Reily went dead^ 

And his wife and. the neighbours did cry ; 
Laid him out in a straw feather bed. 

And howPd out, Och, why did you ^e ? 
Och,. why did I die ! return'd he. 

Come, Judy, come, none of your scoffing. 
You know 'twas to let myself see, 

What a beauty Tdlook in my coffin. 
This is au Irish song, &c 

Then cried Barney with love I'm growing 
Most doleful for the want of some cash. 

So I'll dress myself spruce, and be going, « 
A courting to Mrs. O'Flash ; 

Such a purse there's no lady can boast, 
Aud I you must know am the pride of her. 
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And as she's as deaf as a post» 

I meaD to g^et on the hlind side of her. 
This is an Irish song, &c« 

Then the fiddler pulPd oat his pipes, 

, And sung a most beautiful tune. 
But first he his nose and chin wipes. 

For he ate the boiPd beef with a spoon : 
But Molly, for fear she'd have none, 

Took her's all in a piece fit to choke her; 
And Tom swore he would not be done. 
So he swallow'd the plate and the poker. 
This is an Irish song, &c. 

The midwife she squall'd out with joj, 

Och murder me, gemine crack. 
See here's a most beautiful boy. 

With never a shoe to his back : 
Then take the pound weight in your hand. 

And run for a yard of pump water ; 
And let all the folks understand 

That your dad*s brought to bed of a daughter. 
This is an Irish song, &c. 

Then Teddy being strangled with drinking, 
Caird the boy to come down from above. 
And not knowing about what he was thinking. 

He writ a soft song about love ; 
But not one of the rest could get bail, 

Which ,caused a gieat big botheration, 
So they all broke out of the jail. 

And discharg'd themselves by proclamation. 
This is an Irish song, 
* Can you tell we what it's about ? 

I hope you've not thought it too long, - 
'Twas sang at my grandmother's vout. 
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AN IRISH PARODY ON "THE YOUNG MAY 

MOON." 

THE full new moon is old, my Jove, 

You've got plenty of money l*m tdd, my love ; 

So your knocker I'll ring. 

And my love will I sing. 
Though I've got a most shocking bad cold, my love» 
Then awake, for my love is so hot, my dear. 
Without you, I'll soon go to pot, my dear. 

For my shirt at your clack. 

Would stick close to my back. 
But — the devil a shirt have I got, my dear. 

Like a cat, my y/^tdh I'nKkeeping, love, ^ 

For no bed have I got to sleep in, love. ; 

So, honey, look down. 

And smile me a frown. 
From your one eye so beautiful peeping, love. 
Old Time like the gutter does run, my dear. 
So prithee mock modesty shun, my dear : 
Have me^— I'll have you — and tho' still we'll be two, 
All Kilkenny will take us for one, my dear. 
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THE PETTICOAT AND BREECHES. 

Tchb— << Over th$ wai$r to Cluvrley. 
** HodI soft qui mal y pense." 

DBDICATED (iN PARTICULAR) TO ALL MARRIED MBIT, FROM 
THB PRINtJB TO TBB PBA8AVT. 



M YXord Ramble went home'quite fatigued t'other night. 

And as he did take off his breeches, 
He look'd at my lady, who was fast asleep quite. 

And his' conscience it gave him some twitches. 
He crept into bed, aud to sleep went at last. 

And dreamt of his power and riches. 
When a curious conversation there was passM 

'Tween my lady's pettiest and my lord^s breeches, 

** Oh pray where have you been rambling all day ?" 

Says the petticoat to my lord's breeches ; 
** After the women, a wager I'll lay !" 

** 'Egad you're just right," says the breeches : 
<* My master you know is a gentleman fine, 

** Nay, a lord, and has plenty of riches ; 
** He has pass'd the whole day with a beauty divine, 

** As blest as a prince," says the breeches. 
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** Then,'* says the petticoat, " Oh what a shame ! 

" One would think husbands thought their wives witches, 
<< To run away so just to follow that game, 

*' To tell my lady Vm sure jny -tongue itches, 
^* *Tis a very fitraitge thing that a man can't be true 

" To a wife, who in virtue so rich is ; 
*^ Now is it not shocking, in truth what think you ?" 
'Tis the fashion,'-' ^iBej^li«d4By lord's breeches. 
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The petticoat then raised her head with a smile, 
Andsai]4, ^:«im3e tbtf Jisllltfff be^^ttiliei, 
My lady's not backward, for she all the while 
Has been well ent^^tainfb^ the breeches, 

" A charming youn^ captain has been Jiere all day, 
*^ Lock'd up far from vulgar eyes' reaches ; 

*^^nd my lady with him hia the time pasa'd so ga^,'' 
** The devil she haSjl" says the breeches. 

•* And now, take my word 4or'4, 'tis nothing but fair," 

Says the petticoat-on to the breeches ; 
V That ;to follow Ms ieotst^s .his wife'does not icare, 

** If he jumps over liedges and jditcbes. 
** And $ui«ly her conduct he catmot condemn, 

^* If he will lead .her »pt tivsnch pHcbes^ 
•* And for trieks, if:the bieechea are down ttpaa tbem, 

** He'll And petticoat's up to the breeches*^' 

MtrndJU 

Married men all take a lesson from this, * 

An you who prize wives as your riches ; 
And if you by «hance tneet a beautiful Miss, 

Be sure and take care of your i>reeches. 
Your wives will be happy, on home they will dost. 

And to honour they^h stick tight as leeches ; 
Only you be content with their one petticoat, - 

They'll be blest with your one pair of breedies. 
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REFORM. 

** 'TU a eoosammatioB devoutly to be wished." 

Shakspbarei 



LOOK round yoa east, west, north, and south. 

You'll find every man in the nation 
Is hawling with wide open mouth 

For reform, 'stead of minding his station. 
I'll hold forth a picture or two, 

Tho' my fancy is not very warm ; 
You'll judge, wnen the features you view. 

That we all stand in need of reform. 

The cobhler, St. Monday who keeps^ 

As drunk as a lord and as great. 
See into the newspaper peeps. 

To know how goes matters of State. 
His money all ^ne — home he reels. 

Thumps his wife, who can't fly from the storm ; 
Tells her there's wheels within wheels. 

And the Nation must have a reform. 

The flashy young tradesman, then see. 

Who whisks in a gig in such style ; 
A girl by his side, who but he ! 

His creditors suflering the while.* 
His pleasures he cannot retrench. 

He fills both his pockets so warm ; 
Jumps into the Fleet or the Bench, 

And stays there three months for reform* 

If you t^r catch a cold and are ill. 
The doctor comes in with much fuss ; 

Prescribes a draught, bolus, or pill. 
And charges for making you worse* 

▲ 3 
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Undertakers are on the look out. 

If yoii die yw^te ^eleas'd fiomieadki^iitkD^ 
Ajid laid in your coffin so stoat. 

You'll have no time left for reform. 

By chance should yon e'er go to Law, 

Success your attorney assures ; 
And tells you that he nerer saw 

A cause half so certain as yours. 
Six or seven years dwindle away. 

Your cause goes to pot in a storm ; 
And you've all expences to pay, — 
* Oh law ! don't we want a referoD ? 

The great men, who think themselves nohs. 

With liquor their senises refine i 
And swear, just like somaiiy suobs. 

That drinking is really divine. 
The married men slily slips out 

To meet his kept lady so warm ; 
Returns — and his wife makes a rout. 

And A lecture she gives on reform. 

Another great man \ oould mua% 

Who sits at the head of tfaa hoat; 
Who's gain'd to himsetf lasting faw^ 

For planning a soldier's new cobL . 
He's lov'd by his neigjiiwufs is» vett. 

His virtues are always kept waiiii ; 
And tho' some fiolksxaiLatbiaiP.ell NeU* 

He certainly don't want reform. 

And now, as my venes ate dane^ * 

I'll bring all my thoughts lo A.dose^ 

Hoping that you evexy^we. 
Will do all you can vice togezpose. 
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Remember, each for fadi^ mm mtke, 

He*6 a ship toss'd about ia tife's storm ; 

And ^e waj Heaven's harbdor ito nnkfi 
Is to steer mlii full satLios: lefprni* 



MORGAN RATTLER. 

** Nerer safe in these large towns.'* 



O1.D Sating* 



OH ! the lasses o* Lnnnon be sad wicked jades. 

All manners o^tricks by gosh they be up to 'em. 
And for cheating poor lads like <^* I is their trades, 

And 'twould puzzle the old one to put a good stop to 
'em. 
My Kate in the country is different qmte. 

When I was* at home, why I was her prattler. 
And I loVd her sincerely from morning 'till night. 

And none was'sohappy as Morgan Rattler. 

I com'd up to Lmmon, attd th^ wry first day 

I met a fine lady who ax'd me to walk wi' her. 
And said she wur frightful o' fidntiag A^ay,- 

m be dash'd if I wasn't a fea^'d for to talk wi' her. 
She begg'd instandy thai a «oaeb I would call. 

For nothing but iome dirMly eould settle her ; 
And then she pi^tely palled me in and aU, 

Oh ! in whi2t a sad pucker was Morgan Battler. 

The coach then set off and dash'd throqgh thick and thin. 
The lady got better and ax'd me to sup wi' her ; 

Thinks I oh dear ! dear ! she's for snaring me in. 
No matter what haps,^I'll try and be up wi' her. 
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Says 1, " Madam Sly, I sees what you're up ta, 

" Pse awake to your tricks, tho' you're a sweet tattler, 

" Bat all your fine fits and your faintiugs won't do,— 
** You've got the wrong person in Morgan Rattler." 

When she found me determined she flew in a rage. 

Left the coach, and then call'd me a brute and a boar 
too, sirs; 
And said that 1 ought to be shut in a cage 

For using a lady so vile — and much more too, sirs. 
The coachman then civilly ax'd for his fare, 

(By this time quite clean out of sight was the tattler,) 
I felt in my pockets — 'tis true I declare. 

She'd stol'd all the money of Morgan Rattler. 

The coachman then held th' door fast in his hand. 

To let me go out he was not at all willing, sirs ; 
And said be was sure that the trick it was plann'd. 

And 'twould serve me just right if I gota good milling, 
sirs. 
I jump'd in a rage from the coach to the street. 

Says 1 to him ** young man I beant a great battler, 
** But I think I can gi' you a threshing compleat, 

** As sure as my name ijt is Morgan Rattler. 

I stript to be at 'n al^d to it we gaes. 

And a few minutes finish'd his bus'ness so neatly, sirs ; 
Meantime some domn'd thief ran away with my claes. 

And poor I was every wisiy cheated compleatly, sirs. 
I'se had quite enow of this vile Lunnon town, 

I'll go home to my Kate, and I'll marry and settle her. 
And to fey ther and mother and all, when I'se down, 

rU tell all the misfortunes o' Morgan Rattler. 



7£E 9ACB; AfND TBE BELIY. 
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f* HaDf^ry gats and^mpty 



A STORY Vm govagU ttll ye, 
Which if you'll attend to, yoaMl bear in ^ fiFack.; 

!Ti;5,aboiit a man's bati|^ry belly 
Ccmreising along with his liack. 

Says the belly, ** here I have been fjsuiting 
** For twenty-four hours and more ; 

^* And if this.fun is to be lasting, 
<« Mti Death will^ioon Xkftii }m dooxJ^ 

Says the back, ^'yon^tirap^eAtatcloat on^ 

** You're satisfied never I really* do think ; 
^* Don't yott see that I've got a new coat on, 

** You can't expect victuals and drink : 
** I must keep a genteel appearance, 

** 'Tis of 110 use yoiir beings bo hjO^: ;' 
** For the pocket has had such a clearance^ 

** There's noAf&g far yoii in th^^t.'* 

SajTS the belly, ** why you have no feeling, 

** While stt your new /<X)tft4ill Ike'^ople lokj stare^ 
^* My rumblings ase ioodly levealJBg 

** There^ nothings iwiikhin rm^ l>«t air ; 
*< Yon may aet.it 4o»|nafeallv as dopa^ ,str, . 

^* If I dcm't.secm:have:h«H'idflaiBat«r MBsi, 
** Both of usy a06ui!e:as^)gaQ, 611;^ . 

** Must; certain^ giv0 up Jikt ^mU^ 

But the back ihoi^ght that tfaare was 0^ aeed on% 
And cared cot a fig for what l»elly did «ay ; 

And the effects of hia taking no h^^ )m% 
Was, that both «f ihem went to d^e^y^ 
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Mr. Death's name was soon plainly wrote on. 

He nail'd 'em without any rout ; 
And now, instead of a fine flashy coat on. 

They're wrapt in a wooden surtout. 

MORAL. 

The drift of the story I tell ye 

Is plain to the eye-sight as white is from black ; 
If you do not take care of your belly. 

You soon will be laid on your back. 
So enjoy yourselves in moderation. 

Live neithei" too low nor too high ; 
And then, by a clear calculation. 

You'll all of you live till you die. 



THE STEAM PACKET. 

Tun B— TlUe NighUngaU* 



A SHORT farewell to smoke and noise, 
We're off to taste sweet Margate's joys ; 

The Steam Boats wait — ^you'll be too late. 
If you don't make haste to th' Tower Stairs ; 
See the sun sheds forth its light. 
There's not a single cloud in sight. 

While all sorts meet — ^in low Thames Street, 
And coaches hasten with their fares. 

. Oyster dealers — ^fish fags— railers— 
Gentry — porters — Jews and sailors. 
All is bustle, noise and prate. 
Around i»weet crowded Kllingsgate. 



Eis;ht o'clock's the ^me for goings 

To and fro see wherry's rowing^, 

Whilst the muddy Thames is flowiog. 
'* Make haste coachee, pray get on, 
'* Hollo m^te, pull up. I say 
** Your fish cart here stops up the way, 
** I can't sit standing here all day, 
** The Steam Boats sure will all he gone." 

f Spoken J Cup, mate, pull o'vun side vill you ? I can't 
stop vhile you loads your cart—can't ye ? then let your fare 
get out andvalk, use their legs as we do-— vhat, are 
we to neglect our york 'cause some folks chuses to go 
a pleasuring ? — ^we shan't be more than half an hour- 
Coachman, we must get out I see— do you vant a por- 
ter to carry your bundle ? — no, no ; you may bundle 
yourself— boat, your honor ?— yes— ^ng-in^^r, sir?— no, 
the £c/2p«e— Tj ay, sir, she does eclipse all the rest-« 
now, ma'am, mind how you goes—- there you arevir — ^how 
much is your fare ?—eighteen-pence— what, eighteen- 
pence for six yards ?— yes, sir ; there's three on ye, six- 
pence a piece— why damme 'tis an highway robbery- 
no, it an't no robbery at all, and if it was, it^cou'dn't 
be a* highway robbery, because d'ye see 'tis on the 
vater; but if you don't like to give it me, I'll set you 
ashore in the mud for nothing — lawk, papa, we looks 
quite conspicuous; when we goes to Rome, we must 
do as Rome does — vy yes, miss ; and if you don't make 
haste aboard the Eclipse, there will be no room there-^ 
now we are off— why, Mr.tSnikes, who'd ha* thought of 
seeing you ? — ^what takes you to Margate ? — why, the 
Eclipse steam packet ; what does all the world go for, 
but to spend the cash that belongs to their creditors, and 
get rid of the duns for a time — well, with that we have 
done for a time — Larboard ! Larboard !— tSTEAdy, 
STEADY — ah, Mr. Smelt, how d'ye do ? — ^vy, I'm very 
middling — how are you, ma'am — ^vy, sir, I'm as lively 



as a gng, but lb*. -Smelt is always like a' Ash <mt of 
water, whenever he'ftovt a pleasuring^: but do you see 
what a pickle Tm in f—^eh ! see what a pickle she's in-— 
wanting to shew her 'gilitjr in' getting iiito the vheny, 
her foot slipt and down she eom'das flbtas a flounder 
— -weUy never mind, my dear; I never cares about 
trifles, but you haven't got no soul-— what cause was 
there for you to say flounder^ letting^ every body know 
your trade i yi09 ou{^ht to be . i^bove fish, now — well» 
nia'am, so he is;, that. is if ther^ are any fish at all in 
the Thames — ^bless me, here's 'Miss Gore» the dress- 
maker— -oh !. Mr. Smelt, I am in such a pucker, and so 
alarmed, that I think I must faint; do yoii know there's 
a large fire on board— now, if the vessel takes fire^ 
what are we to dp? we must be either burnt or 
drowned — oh,. here's the steward: pray, Mr* Watts, tell 
mcj candidlgr« is there any danger? — no,, miss; not 
the least: make yourself perfectly easy, as I caa 
swim like a. duck^^ and if the vessel should take fire» 
leapt on my back, ^d yon. ^lay depend on it I will ride 
you safely, on shore-r-ah ! there may be no danger 
of taking fire, and yet v(e might be blow'd up*— blow'd 
im I piay, sir, ar^ you married ^—pOj sir ; why ?-70nly 
if you wene, you. would think nothing of being btow'd 
1^ now and then — ^I much wonder bow the works are 
constructed to make the vessel jgo so fast, she seems to 
Sj—shey.^i you say? this can't be a she, 'tis a 
£— dipse— now, ma'am^ril tell you all about the works : 
jou must know that there's a great large big iron cop- 
per pot under the fire ; no, no, over tibe fire I mean, 
and the fire's under that, and then there's the steam 
engine and the steamers, that they boil the legs of mut« 
tpn and beef ib; and the fire being under tibe boiler^ 
and the boiler over the fire, the heat of the fire makes 
tfie water boll, for there's the hot water and the cold 
water— and the engine — and the steam — and the 
wheels— and the smoke— and— and— and— that's the 
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way we go along, ma'am.— iMadam, that old gentleman 
has explained it so badly, if yon will allow me, I'll 
expound it thoroughly, for I entirely understand it : 
in the firgt place, it is not an iron copper pot, or a 
copper iron pot ; now, if it is a pot, how can it be a 
copper ? and if a copper, b^^ can it be a pot ?-— iiifact, 
it is neither one nor tbe other, but a fopiler. The fire 
being under the boiler, the waier boils over and falls 
into the safety valves, ai^d is conducted through con- 
ductors to a spout at e$eh of the wheels, at &e sides 
of the vessel, and that sets the wheels going, and the 
wheels set thfs engine going, and that sets the vessel 
going. — There's Greenwich, and here's Blackwall Reach 
—dear me ! what is t)iat ?— roh that, ma'am, is the men 
banging in chaiAS — oh, I shall faint ! what a shame that 
they^boiiAd be e^pios^ to the sight of so many genteel 
people ! — pray tell me when we ^re past them-^now, 
ma'am, herei's Wodwich Warren, ami there's the HuYks— - 
fiiulks, pray, sir, what may they be for?— why, madam, 
they are for the reception of all the hulking fellows 
about town, who don't like work, and when town don't 
agree with them, our Government kindly send them 
down here for the benefit of the air, but sometimes 
they are sent t'other side of the water to cultivate Bo« 
tany; and some of them are so ungrateful as never to 
return, and those who do, never think of returning 
thanks to Government for providing such comfortable 
situations for them. — Well, bless me what ingratitude 
there is in the world — here, do you see that windmill 
there? that's Gravesend, and then, t'other side, is 
Bilbery Fort, and that Fort's a castle, and it's fortified 
sill round with a fortification, and it was took by Queen 
' Elizabeth from the Danish Armada ; it's got a counter- 
part in it, and javelins and ten nails to load Uie cannon 
with. 
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Thus every object as we go, 
For coDTersation gives a theme ; 

Each mode of travelling's far below 
The pleasures of a Margate Steam. 

The water now gets much more wide» 

A large expanse is on each side. 

We glide along the sea so strong. 

Much faster than a horse could stride. 

And now, to catch the freshening gale. 

The. sailors quick hoist np a sail. 

Which soon does fill, and quipker still 

We leave each vessel at our tail. 

The wind gets up, the waters swell. 

The stewai^'s man comes vnth his bell ; 

Whilst, ^* Steady ! Steady !" quick does chime. 

Announces that 'tis dinner time. 

One by one we slowly go, to the cabin down below, 

When seated, eating's sweet delights, 

^on settles all our appetites. 

f Spoken J Well, this mutton is fine ; Southdown, I sup- 
pose — mouthdown ; O yes, sir, 'tis certainly down in the 
mouth-«»my dear,. don't you eat too much of the turnips, 
perhaps you'll be sick — fie, papa, you might say un- 
well — but I think I could eat a bushel — ^very strange I 
have such an appetite, 'tis the sea air I suppose— sea 
hare^ ma'am, 1 don't think there is such an animal-— 
pray, were you ever at sea before ?«— no, sir; but I have 
been np to Richmond in a cutter, but this is much 
more pleasanter— oh, much more, ma'am ; we don't 
want oars here— oars, sir, oh no, but. I'm glad to see 
sn> manyskulls-— «ctt//«, ma'am ? — oh yes ; and the ladies 
all feather their-skuUs — and the gentlemen have skulls 
as light as a feather— well, now isn't this better than 
travelling by the coach — allow'd eight minutes to eat 
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your dinner, five of which are taken up in placing it 
on the table, so by then you have the first mouthful in, 
the coachman comes in too, with *' now ladies and 
gentlemen, all ready," — "can't wait" — oh, the devil 
take all travelling excepting by steam — why, what's 
the matter, my dear P^-oh, papa, I'am so sick — 0— h, 
why I feel lyieerish too— let*s go on deck— Oh, how 
rough the sea is — ^yes, daddy Neptune has got his 
^ight-cap on — ^Oh ! o— h ! I wish I had mine on snug at 
home, o-h !— Och what an imposition ! — a what, sir ?— 
an imposition, for it can be nothing else, to make us 
all sick directly after dinner— och ! och ! what' 11 1 do ? 
what'll 1 do ? o - - h, if it had been before dinner, I 
wouldn't care a paring of a potatoe about itj but o— h 
what'll I do?— -why, sir, if you walk to the other side 
.and put your head over the railing, it will be more 
decent, because you see the wind blows it directly over 
those persons who have no inclination to be sick — 
Inclination ! och, by the powers, I have no inclination, 
myself, but o-h ! o-h ! — well, my dear, how d'ye do 
now?— oh, papa, the turnips — lawk, father, look if 
there an't a mile stone — phoo, phoo, 'tis a buoy, — a 
boy; I'm sure it an't a boy, nor a man neither ; what's 
it for?— •*tis to direct the ships in their courses, and 
sometimes to fasten Ijhem to— you see the sea looks 
quite green and the taste is salt —what is it in this 
pond they catch all the ; salt fish ? — ^how long shall 
we be before we reach Margate ? — not long now, sir — * 
well sjr, ypur sickness 'has been unlucky; you've lost 
th^ Re<;ulvers— och, by the powers, I'll soon recover 
that loss, for I must have another dinner — pray, what 
birds are those ? they are sea gulls — sea gulls, oh 
I've heard of them; are there many about Margate?—- 
oh yes, sir ; in fact Margate is reckon'd a famous place 
to see gulls- indeed ; do the Margate folks catch them 
to eat ^— why, sir, tho' not exactly to eat, they may 

b2 
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be said to lire entirely on them; as they j^luek all tfaaft 
wortb having of them and set theAi flyiiig». add iii the 
course of the season they stand a cfaanee of pickit^g^ 
them up again — only look Yfhsit a nwn&ber of genteel 
people on the pier — here we are at last — ^well^ Mfaf, 
how do you find yourself now ?— thank'y, sir,- I'm betli^ 
than I were — you . were, you was, you should sa^M^ay 
where 1 was, papa ; why, 1 was along witk that s^nt^ 
ing lady in the cabin, and directly $he came in I s&yi^ 
says 1 we shall all be sick, and so we was— 6o we. ware ; 
have yon forgotten yqur grammar ? I was sick. He w«s 
sick. We were sick. They ^ere 8tck-»wtty, pa^^ 
to tell the truth, I think we was Ml sick, but I see no 
cause for your catching at all that falls frottl mf 
, mouth — welt, sir, what's yOUr opinion of the EtHft^f 
—why, sir, the Ec];,ipse is certainly the Fayoritb; 
she goes along so Majestic^ and so swift, tbat^ in a 
race with even the Engineer^ she t^ould be sure to 
obtain the VicToav. 

Thus every 6bject as we go. 
For conversation gives a theme ; 

Ea^h mt)de of travelling is below 
The pleasures of a Margate Steam* 

JACKY DABH; 

^^Pity my fall, ii6ung|fe]low9 all. 



iioung|Tejiow9 aii, 
weli-a-day! wel'l-a-dayl" 

Ohh 



hh l^oiiOt 



JACKY Dash was of a^e When his father w^tit de^d^ 
And left him a shop With a snug tittle trad6 ; 
Consisting of chandlery, brni&heSv ^iA brooms^ 
To sell to goidd housewives tb dean out Aett fo^d. 
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No sooner the old man was tuck'd tinder ground. 
And Jacky bad bad time to turn himself round ; 
He thought that his happiness oever could stop. 
And the best of tit all was to stick to the shop. 

Six months passM away — with the shop he got tir^d. 
To see more of the world was what he desir'd; 
So from business so stiff be resolved was to bend. 
And smoke of an evening a pipe with a friend. 
One thing led to another — he sung a fair song. 
And join'd every musical meeting ere long; 
He got in pleasure's whirlpool and then couldnH stop. 
And never was happy but out of the shop. 

# 

At a play or a ball Jacky took such delight. 
That he'd neglect his business to go every night ; 
And then at a tavern or coffee house sup. 
Reel home roaring drunk the prime fun to keep up. 
'Till his health, his cash, and his credit quite crush'd, 
Andstock of goods all with his mopsand brooms brusb'd; 
He found his flash friends did his company drop. 
And a bankruptcy very soon shut up the shop. ' 

MORAL, 

To all young men in trade now a lesson is here. 
That pleasure though sweet is at times bought too dear ; 
And what I say now you'll for certain find true. 
If you don't stick to business it won't stick to you. 
When the day's employ's over, sit down and enjoy 
Those pleasures which never can bring an alloy ; 
But remember, before upon pleasure you hop. 
That a tradesman's existence depends on his shop. 



b3 
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POVERTY'S PLEASURES. 

TuKB^— " Captain Wyke.** 

'' TR«n wbj sfaoald we qmirrel fbr ric1res» 

** Or any such glittering toys ; 
'' A light heart and a thin pair of bf eechesv 

**Ooe8 through the world my brave boys.'^ 

Old Somg. 



MAM* 



O oh ! what a pleasuriB it is to be poor» 

Your purse tree from cash and your heart from care ; 
Forall nonsensical pride 'tis a cure. 

And of that we all have a share. 
It really is funiny to he without money. 

And feel Ml misfortune still aiming her blows at us ; 
And then by the by too, each friend we espy too. 

So genteelly passing and cocking his nose at us* 
The man whose money is gone and spent. 

Can never be followed for riches ; 
And 'tis better by far to sit down in content. 

Than in a branspan new pair of buckskin breeches, 

With cash in your pocket your friends flock around. 

Buz buzzing like flies on a hot summer's day ; 
All full of professions of fine empty sound. 

And a shower soon drives them away. 
For sorrow and trouble proves friendship a bubble. 

And he does the least whose professions we mind most ; 
And poverty^s damper soon makes 'em aU scamper, 

Away heltcT skelter — Old Nick take the hindmost. 
The man whose money is gone and spent. 

Can never be courted for riches, O ; 
And 'tk better by far to sit down in content, 

Thui in a bran span new pair of buckskin breecheii 0* 
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The miser so greedy may hoard up bis gold^ 

And every day may adcl to tbe store ; 
And when he has o'er it a hundred times toldji 

He may — tell it a hundred times more. 
But with all this clatter, what is he the fatter ? 

Divested of all life's eftjoyoMBtS' w« find him ; 
Tbo* scraping and getting, he's crying and fretting 

To think when he dies he must leave it behind him* 
Bat the man whose money is gone and spent^ 

Can't fret about leaving his riches, O ; 
And 'tis better by fax to sit down in cowlei^t. 

Than in a bran span new pair of buckskiA buetoheSf 



Whilst money you boast of, the doctors wilt fry 

To physic you out of the comforts of health ; 
And lawyers designing with argument sly. 

Will drain you of all your wealth. 
Whilst all your relations are clean out of patience. 

At waiting so lopg for your goods and your chattels ; 
And while they are nnrsii^, are swearing and cursing. 

And wishing your throat had got Mr. DeaUi's rattles^ 
But the man whose money is gone and spent. 

Can never be nurs'd for his riches, ; 
And 'tis better by far to sit down in content 

Than in a bran span new pair of buckskin breeches, 0, 

With poverty's stale then what can compare. 

To make a man happy in body and mind ; 
If he has but a crust he knows nothing of eare^ 

And sorrow is far befainil. 
What Lawyer or Proelor, Phynieian or Doctor, 

Will go near a man if he knows he's no getter ; 
The Lawyers are evils, the Doctors are devils. 

And the less a man has to do with them tbe b9tli{r# ; 
Bat the man whose money is gone and spent^ 

Can never be humbug'd for riches, ; 
And 'tis better by far to sit down in eot|tei|t» 

Than in a bran span new coat^ hat^ waistcoat^ and 
breeches, 0. 
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MISTER DECEMBER. 

** Crabbed age and youth caooot live together : 
^* Youth is full of pleasure, age is full of care $ 
** Youth like bummer warm, age like winter weather ; 
^ Youth like suaimer brave, age like winter bare." 

Sbakspbarc* 



OLD Mr. December he lost his wife, 

Aod the neighbours were wondering what he did to her. 
That she so speedy should leave this life. 

And him a disconsolate widower. 
But of this proceeding 'tis strange to say. 

Two months he scarcely had tarried ; 
When he went a courting to sweet Miss May, 

And stranger still they were speedily married. 
Old men beware ! 
If yoa marry young wives they'll make you remember^ 

And bring you to trouble and care. 
Like poor old Mr. December. 

And when they came together from church. 

To kiss her sweet lips he was eager and clamorous ; 
With pride in his eye bis old head did he perch. 

As he look'd at his bride so amorous. 
Now music was Mrs. December's delight. 

And sl\e answer'd quite plain to his glancing. 
That she really could not enjoy the night. 

Unless it was spent in jigging and dancing. 

Old men beware, &c. 

Old Mr. December with love was nwte. 

But for dancing he did not know what to say to her^ 
To be sdre in the house he had got an old flute^ 

Bat he had got no breath to play to her. 
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Disappointment shew'd itself very soon ; 

But she so sly did contrive it, 
She got her first cousin, the gay Mr. Jane, 

To give her a tune to herself in private. 

' Old men beware, fcc. 

Stolen pleasures ate sweet, we all of us know t 

Mr. June's heart witb love it qwte thrilteg was ; 
The lady henelf.feh aH.in a f^ow^ 

Sweet Mr. JawK's mtisi'c so ktllfbr was. 
The consequence was t9iat tove and joy, 

Soott tempted the parties to gather 'em ; 
He got for the lady a girl^ and a-boy. 

And Mr. December's obliged to father 'em. 

Old men b6war«, 9ks 

AOAAU 

* I 

Id wedlock a nan puts luis ootfifbM at Stake • 

J'd itelVise all yob who to agfe at« advaAiiiifi^i 
If you mu9t for cerfaia A yomg vHib take^ 
Make sura that she dofi't lik^ dancing. 
If you don't, you'll find some Mr, June, 

Than ycfu fbi^ ldV6' i^Adh riper, 
Who'fl lAmtfi be slitring her tfp wifh af tttne. 
And you for eiertain must pa^ the piper. 
OM Men, beWare ! 
If you ttianry yoiifig wives, lhey*n make yoa reifieittbtr; 

And bring you to tt-oubie aiid tfafe, 
Like peot old Mr. Decettiberi 



N. 
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A WIFE. 

TcziB.— <« Kinlock qfKinhck.'* 

" The love that cheers life's latest age» 
** Proof against sickness and old age, 
** Preserved by virtue from declension, 
^* Becomes not weary of attention, 
*' But lives, when that exterior Kraee 
** Which first iuspirM the flame, decays.*' 



QOWfEB, 



TKIS world is a mixture of comfort aud sorroi^ 

Our lives are compounded of pleasure and pain ; 
We all li?e in hope of a bappy to-morrow. 

Whilst each coming morrow proves hope is in vain. 
To aid our distress and our hearts to enliven. 

When sinking beneath the world's trouble and strife. 
The sweetest and fairest of all gifts of Heaven, 

Was given to man in the shape of a wife» 

With modesty guarded, but free from dejection, 

A heart formed for tenderness, kin^l and sincere ; 
A person afl loveliness — soul of affection. 

And a mind free from stain as a fountain is clear. 
A man may be blest who one real friend possesses. 

Amid all the crosses and troubles of life ; 
But tho' there is pleasure in friendship's caresses, • 

No friend can compare with a friend in a wife. 

Let youth in variety seek to find pleasure. 

Unguarded by prudence 'mid passion's hot reign ; 

Reflection will prove that instead of a pleasure. 
The path he's pursuing will lead but to pain. 
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Variety*s pleasare will prove but a babble. 
In man's mind producing but discord «nd strife ; 

And the safest of harbours for rest in all trouble, 
U the arms of a dear and affectionate wife. 

Then view her sweet actions if sickness assailing. 

The fear of affection rolls fast down her cheek ; 
Each little endearment from her is availing. 

When all other ties to the world are grown weak. 
Man's bliss, joy and comfort on her are depending ; 

'Tis she who relieves him when sorrow is rife ; 
'Tis she who the pillow can smooth when life's ending : 

Oh^ m|ii'ft^greatest blessing on earth is a wife ! 









<* 
t-** 






JOHN STRONGw 



THE day that John Strong, poor lad, took him a wifd 

Was a monstratous unluckv sad day for he ; 
For she brought wi' her nought but trouble and strife. 

And made him as wretched a&.wretcfaed could be. 
Before time for bed her nose had got red ; 

She was drunk as a pig, which to John gave much pain : 
Says ^he, ** My dear John, pray don't ye take on, 

** And I vow that I never will do it again.'* 

A week after marriage and she did not mend, 

John and her quarrelling day after day ; 
He wished for his charmer the Devil would sen^ 

For no other gentleman would she obey. 
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She staid ont all nifjhi, and next norn in John*f( sights * 
He qinickly'^oke out in a passionate strain ! 

Says she, *^ my dear John, now don't ye take on, 
** And 1 1^ that I never will do it again." 

Bnt Jolm i^tiU.persisted ^nd imaged more a^d more. 
His passion Doil'd over, and words begot blow9, 

And down in the scuffle they fell on the floor. 
And there— oh, most shocHiog ! she bit off his nose. 

John struggled and cried, ^nd to help himself tried, 

"^ Aq^ be s<}ualPd and he bawPd, and he l^ellow'd with 
pain; 

Says she, ** My dear John, now don't ye take on, 
** And I vow that I never will do it again." 



NO TIMES CAN COMPARE WITH THE TIMES 

WE HAVE NOW. 

*^ 'Wo.'irlio now behold tbcM piesent days, 

** Have eyes .to W9i|(!or— bn( U^k io|igne« |o iwriUse.*' 

i&BAX8PBABB. 



WHAT fampns old times did onr Grandmothers tell of. 

And wonderful things even done in their days ; ^ 
But'Conld we a short time take Mr. Deatii's spell off. 

To look from their graves, they'dbe struck with amaze ! 
There's nought but improvement in every direction, 

As every man candidly can but allow; 
And I thi|jL I can prove, free from all imperfection. 

No times can.ej0oipare with the times we have now ! 
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la those famous times that our grandmothen tell of. 

The ladies — I dare say about it you've read— 
With thick and warm cioathing would set themselves 
well off. 

And never undrest but when going to bed ; 
But our ladies' warm cioathing don't care about. Sirs, 

'Tis true as I'm here, I can take a safe vow. 
And only undress themselves now to go out. Sirs, 

jNo times can compare with the times we have now ! 



In these iamous time^ that our grandmothers tell of. 
The actors, whenever they entered a town, 

Wi^ trumpet and drum, would for sure make a hell of 
A noise, just to let the folks know they were down : 

But to see how refinement and wealth now approaches, 
Tho' many poor actors live, mercy knows how, 

There's others among them who keep stylish coaches : 

No times can compare with the times we have now ! 



In those famous times that our grandmoAers tell of. 

The doctors would never with each other vie ; 
For if a disease a man could not get well of. 

And arrived was his time, why they e'en let him die. 
Bat in these happ^ days (tho' there still is some few rabble 

Say to believe it they do not know how} ; 
There's doctors who'll cure you e'en though you^re iui 
curable. 

No times can compare with the times we have now ! 



In those famous times that our grandmothere tell of. 
The tradesmen with goods were so confounded nice. 

The devil a thing would they care, sins, to sell off. 
Unless they could get an enormous long price. 
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But n(Mr that bad cnatom^s entirely lost, sin, 
And tradesoMQ make fortanes Bobody knows bow ; 

F#r they alwaya are sellio^ off under pnine eost, sirs : 
No times can compare with the times we have now ! 



In those famous times that our grandmothenf tell of^ 

Folks' pockets wore out with the guinea's broad iaee, 
An4 woukL puzzle their brains the ^m latin to spell off. 

Poor devils they knew not of Henry Hase. 
Their wealth gold and silver, but we cnt a caper, 

And make e'efi astonishment stick to one's brow ; 
For*ali our wealth's made froni old rags into paper : 

No tindes can coBopare with the times we have now* \ 



In those famous times that our grandmothers teU of. 

The people woidd brag of their brave wooden wails, 
And glorious battles, that valour so smell o^ 

With the names of dead heroes fond memory recalls. 
But now of our navy we ne'er make a riot. 

For a fine standing army makes such a fine show ; 
'Tis 80 ornamental, and keeps folk so qniet t 

No times ca^ compare with the tines we have now ! 



In those famoua, timea tbftt <Mir gfandmothem tc^ oi; 

But I thinjc it qvite time I my rhyming idMuld slay. 
Or you my long ditty mayhap wont think well of, 

Supposing *t^ilV Utfit all iht night and att day. 
So now to conclude, as the finish I'm near it, 

For a song 'tis quite long enough that you'll allow ; 
May every ope present who listens to hear it, 

Be ble&l with content in the timea we have now \ 



ALL IS NOT GOLD THAiT GLITTERS. 

** Wa*e rack the wifb had fallen to my parr, 
^ i*d bireak b^r spirit, or I'd break her heart," 

Burns. 



I FELL in love with a beautiful maid. 

Fair as an angel ur fairer. 
So charming she.wa6, that I was afraid 

Kind heaven fof me would not spare her. ^ 

She seem'd all perfection-— such a complexion ! 

I told her I.hpp'd tba( my love would soon fit hers ; 
She blush'd with confusion at such an allusiokiy 

But — aU iB net gold thAt glitters. 
Young men who are single with love are quite blind. 

And fancy there's more sweets than bitters ; 
But when they get married they'll certainly find. 

All is not gold that glitters. 

Her min<l seemed quite as refinM as her dress. 

She earned dot for eating or drinking ; 
I wante4 a.wife of few words I confess. 

And she seem'd to be always thinking. 
Her eye bemn'd love's Ughtaing— passion was height'n« 
ing— 

I humbly implor'd With my fate she would knit hers. 
At which Ae siwei&t late did seem quite flabrigasted. 

But — ^all is not gold that glitters. 

Young men, &c. 

I prest her until her consent she had blush'd. 
And then got to church with my treasure ; 

But, honey-moon over, my happiness brush'd. 
Wed in haste, I repent now at leisure. 
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Instead of sweet silence, yoa could hear her a mile henee. 
You'd think like the tongue of a magpie I'd sKt hers^ 

It goes night an^l morning, all decency scorning : 
Oh !— all is not gold that glitters. 

Young menj &c* 



Her charming complexion proves rouge and carmine. 

Her fine shape 'stuf*d pads are the merit ; 
And all the charms of her mind so divine. 

Are exchanged for a turhulent spirit. 
Quarrelling, jarring — quite open war in. 

She'll have the last word and on me spite does spit hers. 
She's a devil to hook at — ^an angel to look at : 

But — all is not gold that glitters. 

Young men, Sec. 



Against saber reason she gives ifs and huts ; 

At eating, 'egad there's none quicker ; 
Her person proclaims her the queen of all sluts, 

And she never can blush but in liquor. 
M^ love is now cooling — I'm paid for my fooling ; 

I thought to have sweets, and have got 'nought but 
bitters : 
But in wedlock 1 fancy there's more like me can say — 

All is not gold that glitters. 
Young men who are single, with loyiB'are quite blind. 

And fancy there's more sweets than bitters ; 
But when they get married they'll certainly find 

All is not gold that glitters. 



I » J 



PQUY COX, 



** She borot with love asMraw with fljce flanins^ 
'* She burat oat love as soon as straw out burolng; 
** She framed the love, and yet she foird the framing, 
*' She bade love last, aad yet she fell a torDiag.**^ 

Shakspeabe, 



THERE is a pUieeiif great lesorii. 

In town, tho' not the best end, 
Fam'd for holdiDg many a court, 

'Tis St. Giles's, near the west eiicL 
One Polly Cox, a single maid, 

Liv'd near the Seren Dials, 
And would yon know what was her trade. 

She dealt in rags and phiak. 

Two young men wishM togain h^r heinrl. 

Both handsome, and the first man 
Was a Coalheaver, so spruce and smart,^ 

And t'other was a Dustman. 
Now Polly candidly confest 

Them both as sweet as honey. 
But she lovi'd the Coalhearer the best, 

'Cause he could yam most money. 

And so it Iook*d like just as if 

The Coalhearer had winn'd her. 
And th' Dustman's heart was in a miff^ 

And burnt up to a cinder. 
But Poll did not like him to go. 

She thought it a fine thing, sirs. 
And the way to have two strings to her bow. 

Was to keep two beaux to ^r string, sirs. 
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Soon love had grot the upper hand^ 

Of both of these two ^llows^ ^ 
And Polly being at a stand. 

Why both of them got jealoas. 
She told 'em that was very low, 

Tho' to say so she was loath, sirs. 
But, sooner than they should make a row, 

SheM be content with both, sirs. 

These words the Dustman didn't heed. 

He was a greedy elf, sirs ; 
And he «aidhis heart's blood all should bleed, 

. But he'd havener all himself, »is. 
The Coalheaver as obstinate. 

Did in the same course run, sirs^ 
And vow'd \;Kbatever was his fate. 

He'd have the whole. or none, sirs* 

To each othdttfaeyM hot' nTncti to say. 

As quarrels they *w^ei right for, « 
And so they pitch'd upon a day, •< , 

When Polly they would- fight for. 
The Dustman he had got most length. 

And he bid his foe defiance ; 
But the Coalheaver could boast of strength. 

And a goodish bit of science* 

It would have done your eye-sights good,' 

If you the fight had seedy mvk. 
The Dustman nearly six feet stood, 

Tho' he was baker knee'd, sirs. 
But Coaly's fist was near the size 

Of a decent leg of rauttoo,. 
And when it cau^t the Dustman's eyes^ 

He own'd he wa^nt no glttttMU 
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So Coaly proved the better ^tt0. 

And the Dnstman's pain wassuch^ sirs, 
He not only ownM he had enough. 

But a precious sight too much^ ?kx%» ■* 
He fighting didn't like at all. 

As dows'd was both his glims, sirs. 
He'd stand some gin, bat as for Poll, 

She might go to H— 11 for him« sivsa - 

The Dustman he felt natiifm sad, . 

'Cause he had got such a wopping. 
And the Coalheaver ran off right glad, 

And never thought of stopping. 
He was thinking what his Pc^ would say 

To him, her fancy fighter. 
When he found his Poll that veiy da}^ 

Had married a Lamplighter. 

This put him into such a funk, 

He ne'er his fate resisted. 
He went and got most precious drunk. 

And for a soldier 'listed. . ' 
Ma'am Polly she was put to bed. 

About seven months too soon, sirs, 
And the Dustman be was transported, 

'Cause he found a silver spoon, sirs. ' 

So there's an end of these two chaps. 

It all your hearts much shock, sirs, " 
When you think of their unlucky haps. 

All through that Polly Cox, sirs. 
Young men Td bave you all beware. 

Through St. Giles's as you rove, sirs. 
Look at the girls, but pray take care. 

You do not fall in Iqve, sirs. 



i 8ft 1 
LOVE AND PASTRY. 

TyNB.— *< Geoffiy, Muffencap*' 
*' Fat money io thy parse.*' 



SXAKSPBARB. 



IF yoa will Hst I vow, sfrs, 
111 tell you of a row, sirs. 
Caused me to part wilii my sweetheart, 
I'm telliDg of it BOW, sirs. 

Indeed I am. 

One night I went to meet her. 
With true love 1 did gteet her, 
When in she looks at a pastry cooks. 
And wanted me to treat h^. 

Indeed she did. 

At this I felt quite funny. 

Says I, " my f bai^mupig boneyi^ 

** I've lots of love, as you may prove^ 

** But lack I've go1?iut money ! 

" Indeed I an't." 

Says she, "Young man *tis plain^i sir, 
** Your love is all in vain, sir, 

Unless-you've cash io cut a dash. 

My heart you'H never gain, sir. 

" Indeed yau wont." 

Says I, " You can*t mean so. Miss, 
** My heart is in a glow. Miss, 
** I loves you true, I swears I do, 
** As very wett you know. Miss, 

•* Indeed you dp." 
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Says she, '' Yea foolish sot, sir, 

** Yoa make my passion hot, sir, 

** Love makes yoa blink, you cannot thinks 

«« That love will boil the pot, sir. 

•• Indeed it wOnt.** 

I shock'd was when I heard her. 
Says I, " Don't say no further, 
** You surely will, with coldness ktl^, 
*^ And you'll be hang'd for murder. 

•• indeed you will/* 

Says she, " You fodlish elf, sir, 
" As you have got no pelf, sir, 
** Get rid of hope, go buy a rope, 
" And you nv^^y hang yourself, sir, 

** Indeed you may»" 

The tears in my eyes started, 
1 felt quite broken hearted. 
She left me by myself to sigh. 
And that's the way we parted. 

Indeed it was* 



MORAL* 



•Young men who would be doing, 
To stop all mischief's brewing. 
Be sure yoli flash a stock of cash 
Whene'er you goes a wooing. 

Make sure you do. 

Cock sore you do^ 



( d4 ] 
CHAPTSR OF TAXES. 



AS the taxes affect big^h And low, great and small, 
I'll just make a trial to thing of them all ; 
Tho* I see by your faces, you all think or say. 
Of taxes we hear quite enoiigh eTery dAy. 
There's scarcely a think, sirs^ that I reedllect. 
But what is well tax^d in some way or respect ; 
In short there's a tax cm the detil knotvs what, 
Aud as rare as a i^nn we must all go to pot.. 

We're all of ns tax^d from the head to the^oe^. 
The tax^ upon snuff is a tax on the nose ; 
And here, sirs, I beg you'll not think that I joke. 
The tax on tobacco's a tax upon s^i^e. 
And as a man can* t always live in his dirt, 
Th' tax on soap is a tax on a clean Jace ot shirt. 

In shorty &c* 

The tax upon windows is shameftil outright, 
And ereiy man pays very he3Vy for light ; 
So you who don't like it you've only (now mark) 
To shut up your windows and live m the dark. 
At your coat, if you've got one, they have a good pull. 
For you know that they nap a good tax upon wool. 

In short, &c. 

Tax on horses and dogs, tho' there's none upon cats, 
And there was some short time back, a tax upon hal^ 
But that was ta'en off, and because as twas said, 
A man might wear a hat tho' he had not a head. • 
The tax upon spirits must really hurt some. 
And adding to gin must still make it more rum ; 
But 'tis no nse to tohine as to pay is our lot, &c. 
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A tax upon children woqld^ ff^tty well cbime. 

For some couples get two or three at a time ; 

But that would be hard, for it seems the poor elves. 

Find the children are quite ta^ enough of them9elTfi* 

There*s a tax upon pepper, a tax upon saltj^ 

A ^ax'upon candles, a tax upon malt. 

In short, &e. 

Then just go another step farther and see. 
There's a tax upon glass, and on co&e, %ad tea; 
A tax upon sugar, a tax upo^ riee. 
Besides, sirs, a pretty warm tax upon spice. 
There's a tax upon arms by the heialGl Ife^gs^ 
And the tax upon leather's a tax on vour kg^ 
But what boots it ? the taxes to pay i^ ofkx h^, 

&c. &c. 

Alas ! poor Old England, to what have fbty brought her ? 
There's a tax upon land and a t€ue upon water; 
A tax upon file, and I should' b4 much stare. 
If they laid very soon, sirs, a tax upon air, 
A tax upon thinkings a <iBx upon talking. 
Or a tax upon sleeping, or runnings or tealking ; 
For you see they have lox'd, ob, the devil knows what, 

&C. &c. 

And now, with you leaves, I'H just finish my rhyme. 
Or you'll think my song is a tax on your time ; 
And tho' I've forgotten perhaps two or three score. 
You* 11 forgive me I think if I mention no more. 
And tho' Tm aware that i h^ve not got half in, 
1 hope they will ne'er lay a tax upon laughing ; 
If they do, we shall come to the devil knows whtitj^ 
Yor as sure as a gun we shall all go to pot. 
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SOTS vfho are on liquor fed^ 
Sots in public houses bred ; 
Now's the time to raise the head- 
As high as it can be. 
Now*s the night and now^s the hour. 
See approach your spouse's power. 
See theif phizes black and sour-^ 

To crush your liberty. 

Who would be a cuckold knave, 
Who would drink with noodles grave. 
Who would be a woman's slave- 
Is not worth a flea. 
Who,^when listening to the law. 
That's in a foolish woman's jaw. 
Would care for what she says a straw- 
Shall not drink with me. 

By the head-achs morning pains. 

By the curtain lectures strains. 

We'll break our wives confounded chains-7 

And then we will be free. 
We*ll let the domineerer's know. 
That we will not be hen-peck'd so— - 
We'll drink a pot before we go- 
To glorious liberty. 

THB END, 
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BILLY BUMPKIN'S PEEP AT THE 

CORONATION. 

> ' > - 

Sung by Mr. FitkuniUamj at the Surry Theutre. 

t • ... 

AT home in our village, when weM done oar daily labour. 
The Barber every night would read the news to each good 

neighbour^: 
I heard it all and did not stay for Fatl^er's approbation, 
But started up to Lonimn Town, to see the Coronation. 

Well, there I got, and just at first, I felt myself quite 

fluster'd, 
To see, all round Westmin-is-ter, such lots of people 

musterM ; 
But, howsomdever, in the crowd I got myself a station. 
And there I waited anxiously to see the Coronation. 

Somehow a soldier's prancing horse he took fright at a 

dandy. 
And capered in among the crowd, so frolicksome and 

randy ; 
I was carried oS my legs, shov'd on the elevation, 
So I got a seat for nothing for to see the Coronation. 

a2 



I sat myselTdown very infill — nobody came to rout mo, 
I slyly cast my eyes upon th' ladies round about roe ; 
The sun shone down so hot that they were all in prespi- 

ration, 
It melted all their red and white at famous' Coronation. 



Just at that moment I declare procession wur beginning, 
I see'd Dukes, Bishops, Trumpeters, and lanky Lords a 

grinning; 
I simply ax'd which wur the King ? — a maa, wi' irritation. 
Says, " You're a very pretty fool to come to Coronation." 



At last the King himself did come, dres^ up so fine, oh 

dear me! . 
I ne'er in all my life before had had a King so near me ; 
Bo graciously he made a bow to me and congregsitioB} 
So I miv taken notice of at famoosCoronatton. t 



When this wur done, I thought thinks I^ I've seed 'all that 

I can see* 
So out I got, and then I found Pd paid dear for ray fisincy ; 
I lost a sovereign and my purse, and pn examinatioA, 
My watch, which ne'er drd go before^ did go at Coronation ? 



]Vow tho*f I lost my money, by some thief my pocket fam- 
bljug, . . . , 

You mauu't suppose that ever I do gi' my mind to gfiMn- 
blingj . 

1 lik'd the sight so well that, wi'out the leastest hesita- 
tion, 

I'd lose another sovereign to see another Coronation. 



5. 

GLEE. 
Tune,— « Hey for the life of a Soldier J^ 



1 I'M very fond of a social glass, 

2 And so am I, 

3 And so am 1 3 

It makes the roaring joke to pass, 

1 And fills the soul with pleasure. 
3 Sparkling wit will brighter shine, 

When begot by spanrkling wine ; 
i But bad's the job if it gets in your nob^ 

2 That's not my case, ' 

3 Nor mine, 

1 Nor mine, 

ALL TOGETHER. 

Life is short, so let's be gay, 
Banish far all care and sorrow; 

Wisdom says enjoy to-day, 
Though trouble comes to-raorrow. 



2 I'm very- fond of a buxom lass; 

3 And so am I, 

i And so am I; 

How swift with woman time does pass, 

2 Oh rapture, joy, and pleasure. * 

3 And when you marry how divine 

To think her heavenly charms are thiue \ 

1 But sad' s the job^ if jealous your nob, 

2 That's not my case, 

3 Nor minp, 

1 Nor mine. 

A3 
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TOCTBTHEB* 



Life It shorty so let's be giay, 
Bani»h far all care and sorrow ) 

Wisdom says enjoy to-day, 
Tho* trouble comes to-morrow. 



f^ I like with a friend ao houir to pfisg, 

1 And so do I^ 

2 And so do I ; 
And he who does not is an ass, 

S And cannot feel true pleasure. 

Friendship's links so strong combine, 
Forming a chain your heart t' entwine ; 

2 But a friend may fob and your confidence rob, 

1 (I hope) that's not my case, 

3 Nor min^, 

2 Nor mine. 

TOGBTHBa. 

Life is short so let's be gay, 

Banish far all caretmd sorrow. 
Wisdom says enjoy to-day, 

Tho' trouble comes to-morrow. 



1 ' I like with a song an boor to pass, 

2 And so do I, 

S And so do I, 

2 Or buxom lass-* 

S A friend-^ 

1 A gtaj(s, 

Sweet harmony and pleasure. 
S Music's chords are so divine, 

That never can its charms decline i 
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1 If it gets in your nob, you must bear a bob^ 

2 That's just my case, 

3 And nine; 

X And mine. 



TOGETHER. 



 Life is short, so let's'.be gay, ' 
Banish far care and sorrow ; 
Wisdom says enjoy to-day, 
Tho* trouble comes to-morrow.r 



MONEY'S THE DEVIL. 

Tune,—" Vukan^i Co»e. " 

OH money is a plaguing thing, no man alive can doubt it, 
It brings its troubles wholesale, and to most folks proves 
a curse, sirs. 
And though there's many men will say tis bad to be with- 
out it, 
Philosophers will tell you that to have it is still worse, 
sirs. 
For trouble, It makes double, its joy is but a bubble, 
Altho' some folk will tell you for sore eyes it is an oint- 
ment; 
'Tis winning at beginning, but leads men on to sinning, 
Fills the mind brim full of hope, which ends in (Ssap« 
mem. 

Jk man, who'very wretched was, resoIvM to put an end to 
life, 

▲11 tbe cash he^d got was just enough to buy a haker ;  
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To a staple in a wall be 6x'd it^ fare\i^ell did bid tben to 
life, 
And set himself a swinging, and witbout a psalm or 
psalter. 
But, strange to tell, soon down he fell, and came upon the 
ground pell mell; 
And being just about half hung he felt extremely funny ; 
But what surprise was in his eyes, the halter 'cod he quick 
unties, 
For, with the wall that had gave way, down came a pot 
of money ! • 

The miser, who had hid the, gold, soon came to pay a 



visit. 



And when' he found his God was gone he rav'd and 
stamp'd, and swore, O ; 
His total sum of happiness, he shonld for ever miss it. 
Since his total sum of money was for ever from him 
tore, O. 
He took the rope, and gave up- hope^ and from the world 
he did elope, 
The halter, tight about his neck^ so speedy stopt his 
swatiQw; 
He gave a kick, and to old Nict he went, alas ! with sor- 
row sick, 
For, as his cash was gone before, he could not help But 
follow. 

This curs'd unlucky moneys was the miser's only cause 

of death. 
And th' spendthrift who had found it fared not a bit the 
better 5 
For viot and debauchery soon led him to the paws of 

death. 
And that grim tyrant would not let him long remain his 
debtor. 
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Oh dear ! oh dear I what shall I do ? 

Poor Roger then exclaim'd 5 ^ 
This accidenf 'cod I shall rue. 

Dear me, Vm quite ashamed. 



JUST SO. 
I'uN*— "Dcrry Dmon.'^ 

Mr. DIP, Tallour chandler and dealer in Fat, 
By love was reduc'd 'till as thin as a rat ; 
And the maiden he lov'd was as pure as the snow. 
And many a sigh did he give her^ust so. 

One night, when his unlucky stars did prevail, 
He drank with a friend about nine pints of ale; 
It got in his head — put him quite iu a glow, 
And made his eyes roll all about hira — just so. 

He then went a courting, though not very fit, 
And not able^o stand, why he was forced to sit; 
Says he, " Oh my love, you'll excuse me I know," 
Says she, " Mr. Dip, you've been drinking" — just so* 

Says he, <<0h, my angel, pray doubt not my love. 
For you know Fm as faithful and irue as a dove.; 
Only feel how my heart pit*a-pAts to and fro," 
Says she, " Mr. Dip, you're a brute beast"— just so, 

'^ M3ndarling," says he, <^ only let me explain, 
And'l promise I never will do it again ; 
Ccfme, let us be friends, kiss before I do go," 
Says she then to him, <^ kiss the Devil" — just so. 
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«' Oh ! oh !" then says he,, « if you're positive stiU, 
And determin'd to shew me you'll Have your own will, 
Curse me if I care for it !— I'll let you knpw^ 
I don't care a fig for your passions'-— just so. 

He put on his hat, and he reel'd to the door, 
While the maiden's poor heart was getting quite sore 3 
Says he, " by your crudty here I do go," 
Says she, « Mr. Dip, can you leate me ?"— j"*^ •*^- 

At hearing these words Mr. Dip then turn'd back, 
And gave her sweet lips such a good hearty smack ; 
Sayshe,« then, next Sunday to church let usgo,« 
Says she, " Oh I have no objection f Vjust so. 
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JUPITER'S TWO WALLETS. 

WH£N Jupiter first made man, 

And fix'd on the earth as his place of abode ^ 
About him so wildl v he ran. 

That he seldom kept in the right road. 
As man was a mortal, and mortals are frail. 
The God thought his passion^ might sometimes prevail, 
So endowM him with reason to tighten the rein, 
And thought farther perfection was vain. 
From errors to save, two wallets he gave. 

And plainly and qoiokly his wishes made known ; 
The one to contain, his neighbour's faults vain, 

And the other to hold his own. \ 
But he to his own was blind, 

Tho' he soon of his neighbour's coHeeted a store } 
For he threw his own wallet behind , 

Whilst his neighbour's he carried bnefore. 
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He set off ^Ifli apretty good pace^ 

And after his ndighbour he wanderM about } 
Tf a pimple he had on his face. 

He was certain to find it out. 
He soon got so kind, he was certain to find 

Those faults which his neighbour would hapless expose ; 
And how could.he help it ? — his own were behind; 

Whilst his neighbour's were under his nose. 
He so clever could.smell out his neighbour's so well, 

That he not only found what real faults he had got, 
And magnified them, but would after condemn 

The poor devil for what he had not. 
Thus he to his own was blind, 

Whilst his neighbour's large wallet contained such a ^tpic j 
And, having no eyes behind, 

He look'd at his neighbour's before. ' 



TThese wallets were thus begun, ^ 

And spite of reflection, or reason, or sense, ^ • 
Have descended from father to son, 

And will for some hundred years hence. ^ 

f f a man has two coats tp his back, he may brag, • 

And think himself favour'd by Heaven, much more 
Than anotl^er poor devil who has not a rag 

To cover behind and before. 
And some folks in keeping in practice so doat, 

They think it is just the reverse of a sin, 
If they cannot find a hole in your coat. 

To try and make one in your skin 
We're all to our own faults blind, 

And our neiglibour's large wallet contains such a St uo ^ 
'TIs of no use our looking behind, 

Whilst we see such a budget before.] 
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Thus man to man is a glass :. 

To bad imitatiiOR we'raall o( us. pcOue. ^ . 
We have but to see our friendsi pasS),. 

And view their faults as our.owxifc. 
Or at least be so just, if find fault we viust^. 

To see if ou): own wallets notblnj^ contains f. 
0ut to think so is stuff, we hav€ all got enougby 

If to find 'em we will take the pains. 
But the current of nature^s so rapid and strong, 

It*makes- man's worst passions a wrong course to steer; 
And to stop them> while thus -they are driving along^. 

You might as well bite your ear. 
For we're all to our own faults blind, 

But our neighbour's large wallet contaiiis such ^istore^j 
'Tis of no use our lookingl)ehind,. 

Whilst w^ see such a budget* before. 
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POOJ^ JOHNNY BULL, 

OLD Johnny Bull is very bad^ 

He's weak, and low^ aadfm»tey m»; f 
His spirits are broke down and* sad^- 

And of no nseds complaint^ sirav 
Th^ State Qoctocs who^ attend his ease^ 

Have bled him all they GouMiska; 
And now they tell him to bift face, 

It's all for bis own good, sicsi. 

CKORUS. 

Gammon itum te doodle turn,, aad; 
Gramm«Q tum te <i do. 

Altho' the sad complaint John's got, , 

Is neither gripes nor phthisic, 
They've got him safe upon the pot, 

And made him take their physic. 
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And 'tis of no use to;eoaipjlaia, 

Their power can't dbuB»iiithat«od, tin^ 

They say , \vh\\»t itlisy ius fwakeU id»in j 
' Tis all for his .oivs .good, isira; 

rlGbunmon^^lfic. ifce. 

The doctors great have laid a tax 

On all John drinks and eats, sirs ; 
His back now with the burthen cracks^ 

Tho' his belly's jApUing.noei^tt, sirs. 
But yet they strive ^o make it kPQS^n^ 

Th' tax liQjprjoyes the f<K>d, sir^ j 
And tho' his belly stiqks to Jijis ^ack bone, 

'Tis all for iais oic^^fiolj, 5ii>. 

.G/auar^iQp^.&c. &:c. 

Another tiling which John endures; 

'With f^ain^aad thinks it is hard ^ 
The locusts who, with sifiecures. 

Crams each his greedy gizzard. 
With bellys plump, and faces red, 

'Tis true, by the holy rood, sirs 5 
Tho' John is starvM they must be fed, — 

But^tis all for his own good ! sirs. 

Gammon, &c. &c. 

» 

1b former times John's shop was fall 

Of customjsrs fis .^ny ; 
put now his trade's so very dull, 

•Tis 'scarcely worth a penny. 
Tti' Es^iseman walks about bis house, 

^od n9|ist not be wit^istood, sirs 3 
4^d.say^, tho' John an't worth a louse, 

' ji^ all fpir h)s owji good, sirs. 

Gammon, &c. &c. 

b2 
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John sometimes wiiL quite rusty be,. 

And really it is rum too ; 
To think. that he should live to see^ 

What he himself has come to. 
John thinks — but dare not ope his mouth, 

To make thought understood, sirs ; 
For there's soldiers east, west, north and south^. 

But 'tis all for his own good, sirs. 

Gammon, &c. ^c. 

John must not take a pen to write,^ 

Nor speak of his condition ; 
Nor must not say that black an'l white^ 

For that would be sedition. 
John calls the Doctors knavish elves^ 

They all his woes have brew'd, sirs } 
And if they would but hang themselves^— 

'Twould be all for his own good, sirs. 

Truly tol de diddle dc^> anct 
Truly tol de di do. 
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CHAPTER OF HOBBIES. 

^ Tune, — ^^ Bow loow waw.^^ 

YOU all will sure agree that hobby horses are the go, sirs^ 
And London's not the onlji; place that has them high and 

low, sirs 5 ' 

For tho' we laugh to see a dandy his hobby get astride on. 
E'en all the world has different hobby horses got to ride on« 

Tlie rich old miser's heart and soul with avarice is craving 
To get cash, and his hobby, wh.en he h^s it, is in saving ; 
Bqt when the touch of Mr. Death arrives, hiyJife to end It, 
His heir soon lets the world see that his hobby is to. 
spend it. 



Of law^Si^ m^e. a iiokby, and dash along ^hh jpeed^ 



sirs^ 



The Attorney slyly hobbies them find makes .their poi^Hets 
bleed, sirs 5 < . ' ^ 

He gets the whip-hancl i;purs them on, and \v ben th^ burst 
their saddle, 

The hobby he kicks up behind, ftud they lose both hQi:se^ 

and saddle. 

• • 

The hobby of the Doctor isin.shcj^ixig bis, gr^£ft, skill, sirs, 
And proving plain that if bp c^ijnpt cu^e tji^t.lje caji kill, 

sirs; 
The Undertaker very close is. ^t hp.^jbp^w /puii/d^ . sj/s, 
His hobby is^ most decei^fl^y, \Q tpcji yoi^ uadfer groiiad, sirs. 

The hobby of the Poft,is in seekiifg,fa(ne by.fy^iting, 
Some a hobby make.of . i^eadUig^^pii^e a ,bobl>y make of 

flighting; ' , 
With fancy men go hand and glove, and don't the sport 

abandon, 
'Till the hobby cleai;s;their4)Qtfkets. and leaves .'em Pot a 

leg to sta^d^on. 

The hobby of an Alderm^inis of dinners to be thiaklog, 
The Drunkard's iiobby is in liq.uor night and jn<ynrmg 

drinking ; 
The wise man's hobby. e'er willbe .to make -faimsflJf'cou- 

tented, . ' 

But woman is the sweetest hobby that ever whs invented. 

My brain is full of hobbies, now all making quite a rout, sirs. 
And slii¥i(VgM(hkeh the 'first sh.iUbi with speed to gallop 

out, sirs; 
But woo wo wooy, I shut flay mouth to. give my tongue 

some ease, sirs, 

And finish just by sayiqg, t|iat m)rhcib^)y is to p)ease, siri. 
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That devil, called ,4)16 J^potii-acli^/CQiiie^ 

Without afi inyifiitiqn J 
And got tight hold pfaiy stjuinps c^ii^ gy^ns, 
And swore he'd keep his^^ts^tiqa. 

Of fill th^ip^tins we're subject to, 

From opr^bUth 'ti|l .we're tiirn'd tp dust, 
I think you all will ownjt true, 
The toothriaqbejs the ;\YQr/5t. 

As soon as he came to me he said, 

" Old friend, you feel .I'.ve. come ;"' 
Myself I lifted up in .bed, 

For the pain had.stri^c^ime du^b# 
I turn'd myself from left-to eight, 

And then — turn'd back aigain 5 
Sleep from/n^ ey^UdSitook liis ^ight, ' 

And I caird him4))ack in-vain. 

Qf.all >t\ie ^^insy 4^c. &a. 

We sometimes shew light to ,01d NiqH, 

So says I, " Mr. Tpoth-ach^, pray 
Be so kind as to leare me <},uiQk, 

And take yourself, away. 
You've stuck tight to n^e. through jony life, 

In your pains. I am no dgnQe-; 
Besides, you know I've got a wife. 

And one plague's enough at once." 

Of all the pains, &c. &c. 

Says Tooth-ache, "I knew you when^a boy, 

1 know you- |«HV,.a,flaan; 
And, if you want a good emplov, 

Getirld ofijiie>iiasvtyou oftu.' 
" And tho' when free of me, I know. 

You laugh aa^ Jflkeoit .my. pain ; . 
But can you la|igb.4)ow ?":4ajCSf J, '^ fihdw 1 . 

I never wiiLdditiigai^." 

iQfilUtbeipaidit^l^c. &c. 
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I took my wife's flannel pettkoal, 

And wrapt it round my bead ; 
Pinn'd it underneath my throaty 

(Flannel 's wartn 'tis said.) 
I then quite under the cloathes did creep^. 

But sleep ne'er came in view ; 
For Mister Tooth-ache swore that sleep 

Should have the tooth-ache, too. 

Of all the pains, &c. &c.. 

I stuck to the petticoat every night , 

And had many a tedious bout } 
At last, to my comfort, joy and delight, 

I fairly drove him out. 
To drive away the tooth-ache's sting, ' 

The petticoat is clever; 
And in its praise I'll loudly sing — 
The petticoat for ever f 

Of all the pains we're subject to. 

From oup birth 'till we're turn'd ta du6t, 
I think you all will own it true, 
The toQthrache is the worst*. 



POLLY COX'^S SEQUEL. 

YOU'VE heard how Polly Cox got wed, 
I And her lovyer*8 fates, so greveow*,* 
About how she was put to bed, 

And all that happen'd previous. 
But as I did'nt mention how 

That she had ^ot two twins, sirj ; 
Give me leave I'll tell you now, 

What'x happen'd to her siace,. sirs. . 
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The Lamplightdr4;«iboa^;«A«»$ waa Wiok, 

Was rather th^:ti«8tij^ipwl;,:$»iBSi 
Poll's cJiarackeryjsu^m ^b^ 0W:ki, 

He saved vvithou^.a>il<^itl[}|:, mrft. 
But thesestxro t^insilfb^tOiad^MiiiAtWcei 

Scarce two nioo^is $inoe;ttaev 9)9iurkig«;' 
But Poll e(aurf:^Jje cwW/alfO-CWt flWie^-r 

'Twas only a Jtnisodri^uitge! 



Says he, " Ma'^^a jPqII^ 'Us »P us? ypu 

To think to gamiopu ,i;a}y .sightj 
By palming forh^ yau says a§ U;ue^ ^ 

Don't you think I've got no .ey^rsj^gfet 
Can't I see that one' buattjiqr^ * . 

Is the image of that curat man, 
The C oal heaver P—j^nd 'tptiher'sstaxe, 

Is ^zackly like the Dustnosiu. 

This put poorPofHy qvitc ^fihast^ 

And to -add more fo these ills, 
The children, who had tkrov*d quite fast, 

Both somehow cotclCd the measles, 
But Polly never did'nt grieve, 

Nor like foolish 'niothers cry, sirs 5 
Her husband hoped they might not Uvcy 

And she wish'd — they naight e?ee, sirs. 



The little'brats soon got.so ^ad, 

As if Death they too* meant for : 
And Polly neither sad nor gUid,^- 

A doctor he was sent for. 
But when he found the Lamplighter, 

For physic would not pay, sirs; 
He said that they was gone too yJir, - 

And they mm^t die their own way, sirs, 
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They died !^a«id l^dty, swikwith gH^ 

Shed many and mtinf Uit€»f siMj 
And only found a surd Vfi&ef, 

In the child)-tfA^V lati«rad> ie^^ sW»y 
Sorrow sad is alix^ffyss dl-yr^  • 

So Poll resolv'd l»-we« iirj- 
And from that timf skt - tMR%^ d^ Ibev'^^^ 

Whenever skep eoukS get it; 

Soon Wick away a Wtf^k w^M efedji', 

His wifcfcJ 6( \Qt&\M bmm enit ; 
And as she couM'ttt l^ove t^e' s^p. 

Where he weiftishe^nftVei* fesHHf otifv 
But still they bofli'orie ^PtiAy^fld^rii^ - 

Which camm ly«^d^iii%d'^ ^k*^; ' 
.For sure aste got'ifx^tlV^'s^^ - 

She'd get mooDy-ejr'ds**^* 

But soon they led a Queer-street life^ 

'Twas what she'd n ot e xp ected } 
Like cat and dog, with snarl and strife^ 

And love and lamps neglected. 
Ahput his wjotli hb woiddikn "wa^y^^* 

Her stock soon went to ppt, sirs ; 
And to supply him with rag,, 

He sold all the rag^ sh^'dgot^ sics. 

Now when hetfitUib^di Mt*. Wick, 

Of all things had bereft' her ^ 
He seem'd at trifles'itot tir sHtk, 

For he luii^d avar and'left her. 
He said he was'nt fbnd of stHf^, 

He'd ne^er come back again^ sirs ^ 
Besides^ he'd got amiMfivfid^ 

Who liv'd in Grai/9milm^,mnk 
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Ma'am Pplly did uot feel mueb pain^ 

Nor did'nt tbiok so bad oii't. 
She'd got her liberty again 5 . . 

On the whole she was more glad on't. 
I'll tell you why, — for by herself, 

She livM a great deal free-er, 
And always could get lots of pelf, 

From gem'men who call'd to nee her; 

Now on the town, with many pf^s^ . ' 

She's well known in Broad-street, sirs ; 
And she freely will wopp any girls, 

Who conies upon her beat, sirs* 
She's quite forgot the name of Wkk, 

Which proved to be but mock, sirs ; 
And tells you plain, she means to stick 

Tight all her life to Cox, sirs. 



 



POLLY COX'S PARTY. 

SOON after Polly Cox got wed, 

To Mister Wiek, Lamplighter ; 
One morning as they laid in bed^ 

Her thoughts did much delight her. 
So creeping to him very near. 

Burst out a laughing hearty ; 
And wheedling said, ^' My dearest dear, 

I should like to have a party." 

Her husband flatly said, that she . 
Could not be Jul her moimi 
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To thtDk that i^ch a metn as he 
Could stand sich gr€at i^^cpences. 

But he found be couldn't turn her mino 
Bv all that he could sayy sirs ; 

So like other married men so kind. 
He gujo^d her^^own way, sirs. 

A sovereigiror one one-poaiiii note^ 

Was all she wishM of riches | 
And so she pawn'd his Sunday coat, 

Re^ waistcoat and blue breeches! 
fibe then begutt, with much delight^ 

To make grand preparation ; 
And got the Barbers Clerk to write 

Some cards of Invttatioa, 

The wish'd-for day at length arrivM, ~ 

And with it all their guests, sirs ; 
And somehow every one contriv'd 

To be quite stylish drest, sirs : 
Except the Tailor, Mr. FKon, 

Whose dotbes were up the spout, sirs j 
And as his tinkle kept 'em in, 

He could not wear them oik, sini 

Bill Baggs, who cries *'o!d chairs to mend," 

(Bill was a famous driftlcer ;) 
Arriv'd the first, and brought his friend-^ 

The well-known traveffing Tinker. 
The Barber* and his rib so gluiii, 

Cdm'd in with Joe the Jarvis ; 
JBut Bet, the Darter, couldn't come,* 

'Cause how she was at -^arvfce. 

"Jhe next that came was riggM out sprucei 
A«d gaye theiadies smaiti talk t 
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tlis tongue it run on like the deUce, 

For really he was all talk. 
He flasbM a real gold watch and seals^ 

Was a Gel'man by occupation ; 
He'd liv'd six months in TothiU-fields^ 

To finish his education. 

The DogVmeat Man, that next door livM, 

A scorning to be scaly ; 
A nice dish-clout of tripe he giv'd, 

To help to make 'em gaily. 
The fiddling Scotchman, poor old Jock, 

Tho' blind, he was bright man j / 

He was brought at eight o'<:lock. 

By Sammy Soil, the Nightman. 

Just half an hour after eight. 

The eatables all ready ; 
Poll begg'd, when 8arv*d they wouldnH wait 

But help themselves to Deady. 
They all fell to, and ate as if 

They'd never ate before, sirs ; 
They clear^'d the table in a whiff, 

And look 'd fibout. for more, sir^ 

A fancy lad^ who sat betwixt 

The Nightman and the Nacker ; 
He said, says h^, " J shant be fix'd. 

Without some pipes and 'bacco. 
" But,*' says the Barber, " get conseiM; 

First of the la^ie^ present 5 j 
The ladies said they vos content, 

iFor the smell was very pleasant. 

Each Grerman then took up a ^\^^ 
And all begun'd a smoakingj 
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The mag and chatter then got ripe, 
And caus'd much fun and joking.] 

But Polly's husband drinking free, 
The max got in his head, sirs ; 

And made Poll quite concern'd for she 
Was 'bilged to put him to bed, sirs* 

When she came in the room again, 

Their tongues they ran so strong, sirs 
She said sl^e hoped 'twas not in vain, 

To call the Nightman for a song, sm. 
To Apologize would be in vain, 

For, Mr. Soil, I know ye 
Can if you like, so pray begin 

With the Christ'ning of little Joey. 

The Nightman hawk'd, quarJCf jt/aa'A:-— just so, 

Which made his face quite red, sirs j 
When the Barber was sent for — ^to go 

And shave a man just dead, sirs. 
But the liquor made him bounce and brag^ ] 

And thoughts of business scorning; 
He swore by Godge he woud'nt wag, 

Nor shave him till the morning* 

His wife being much inclin'd to fume^ 

She bursted quite with strife out ; 
And swore if he staid in the room, 

She'd shake his precious life out. 
But Poll she took the Barber^s side, 

And argufied quite ptime, sirs ; 
'She said the dead man should ha' died 

At a fit and proper time, sirs. 

The Barber's wife she then got such ' 
A devil of a rage in, 
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To get her husband in her clutch^ 
Whilst all were her assuaging. 

And so to make the discord cease^ \ 
The fiddle was set starting.; 

And then they clubb'd a croajk a piecCj^ 
To have a glass at partij3g5 

Now just as they were on the go, 

Poll's husband in did slink, sirs ; 
And from them dll^he wishM to know 

What 'twas they*d got to drink, sirs. 
But all the lush was g«ne before, 

So he bio w'd 'em up quite hearty ; ' 
Tura'd 'em out and loudly swore, 

He'd ne'er have another party. 



THE HUSBAND'S DISAPPOINTMENT. 

Mr. PETER JENKENS was a Bread and Piscuit Bakerj 

His wife was ill and jevery bjody iboudu she'd die ; 
^he Doctor had almost. sent h^r to the undertaker, 
Poor Jenkins satJn a, corner, cry, cry, cry, 

He was crying — rsobbing, sighipg, [bustle 5 

The servant, Jenny, and the nurse were both. in such a 

Last means trying — with each other vying, * 
To support her, as with d«ath,she s^em'd to have a tustle. 
Oh the ways of fate, who can. penetrate ? 

Man is sure to get a share of grief to dim his eye.5 
^Tis useless to calculate — nothing's sure at any rate, 
But that we shall. all of us live till We die. 

When Mr. Peter Jenkins had nearly had his cry -out. 
Miss Jenny said that fretting could not help his wife; 

And tho' his tender feelltigs did cor^pel him so to sighout^ 
A bucket full of tears would not save her life. 
His head, he pQ^ it — his nose, he blpws'it^ 

After that he felt himself considerably better ; 
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And would you suppose it — ^I dont care who knows it^ 
He said that if she was inclin*^ to die why he must let her. 

Oh the ways of fate, &c; &c, 

Mr. Peter Jenkins then tried his grief to smother, 

So certain sure he was that he his wife should lose^ 
And thought it was but wisdom to ensure {himself another ; 
His pretty servant Jenny would stand well in her shoes. 
He whisper'd - clever— wiy wife and I must sever, 
I shall among the most blest of men be reckon'd 

And truly endeavour — to make you happy ever, 
Only say that i^ou^U be Mrs. Jenkins the second. 

Oh the ways of fate, &c. &c. 

r 

Miss Jenny was flurried much to hear of his atfection, 
^ Her heart went pit-a-pat, and h«r knees did snake ; 
She told him plain and candidly she could have no objection, 
Allowing that they stopt a time for decency^ s sake. 
J . Then 1^ kneeling-*^her soft harnd feeling, 
Vow'd nought but troth to the end of life's chapter j 

The bargain sealing — by one kiss stealing, - 
The touch oC her sweet lips was — Oh extacy & rapture ! 

' Ohthe ways.pffate,&p.&c: 

PoorMrs. Jenkins heard all this, altho' a death-like doze in, 

And surely it was quite enough a saint to fret ; > 
So»by the strength of jealousy the bed she slowly rose in. 
And said, " Why, Mr. Jenkins, I am not dead yet." . 
" You're in a hurry — your poor wife to bury, 
But I tell you* for your comfort now I feel a great deal 
stronger; [worry,. 

I am in such a flurry— But, you dog, your life I'll , 
For depend upon't I'll live to plague you yet a great while/ 

[longer. 
Oh the ways of fate who can panptrate ? i' 

Man is sure to get a share of grief to dim his eye ; 
'Tig useless to calculate — nothing's sure at any rate, 
But that we shall all of us live 'till we die. . 
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ROMEO AND JULIET. 

LOVERS a killing thing, — many people know it, 
What I'm gpiag U> »ing wiU v]ery pljainly sinew it. 
MisterBo-xneroin love'feU with Miss Jidiiet, 
Hiabeajrt did burn bim.3o>he staid out all o^ght to C90I iw 

Miss J;.u4i-et's Papa and Ma' took .all occasioasy 

To be at op^n war with Ro-me-o's relations. 

The cau$« nobody know^, mn does it bow m^i^h opsM^j 

But as tne story goes, Romeo swore he would get.fil h^r^' 

At masquerade so grand, paid by her Papa's rhino, 
Borneo join'd the band, drest in a silk do-mi-no. 
To her he did advance, while his he^rt his ribs it bumps ofl^ 
She said she cduldn't dance, 'cause she had got no pumps on« 

With love their eyes did feast, he said,^ " My dearest do let 
Me go fetch the priest, who'll make us one, my Juliet." 
Says she, '^ If you loves me true, I years enough have 

tarried, 
Fcfr 1 dout mind telling you Fve long long'd to be marri'd.'* 

Then to the priest they sped, and Romeo there did buss her, 
Which he observing said, " better marry than do worserf* 
Next morning ere 'twas light, he left her, could he do so ? 
Kili'd Tybalt in a fight, 'caase Tybalt kill'd Mercutio. 

And now fo save his life, poor Romeo he mizzled, 
Leaving darling wife, who moan'd & groan'd & grizzl'd. 
Her Pa* and Ma,' and nurse insist on't that she marries^ 
Withont a bit of fuss, her cousin, Mr Paris. 

To her room she did retire, lier grief it wanCt a small sun. 
She had balsam from the Friar, (it wasn't Friar's balsam.) ^ 
On Romeo she did doat, so thinking of his graces, 

She f our'd it downhcr throat, but rmA% some ugly iaeeff. 



This threw h/er Ja a swoon, a death-like look it put on," 
H^ |^$i' f& Ma^ c^^We soon, and thought her dead as muttop. 
Niirse with shrieks & shrikes, endeavour^ for to wake her j 
Ma' went in high strikes — Pa' sent for the Undertaker. 

A' dirge' was: sung — im^ ^1^9 ^ numherssaw sweet Juliet'^ 
Form, 60 bloocoing) laid ^n the tpxub pf.Cap-u-lets. 
Bad <^ws ^e'er d^es stop, Ilooieo heard oa'tne^i^t luornifij^ ^ 
He weni to a tailors'a shop and put himself in mournjtig' 

He's worse now than before^ for life he scaree can bear hls^ 
To buy some hel-e-bore, he goes to a potti-carys. 
He sold him some you're* sure, for Doctors on ail occasions. 
Whether rich or poor, think nothing of killing patients. 

He then sought Juliet's tomb^ tho' drunk with grief, yet 

sober. 
And carried in the gloom a lanthorn dark and crow bar. y 
He soon broke ope the door, and saw his Juliet. sleepily 
He couldn't see no more nor blow his nose for weeping. 

* 

Now while thus fiird v^ith grief, |ha| his warmth cqn't re* 

hatch her. 
He took Paris for a thief, or else some body-«natdi«r* ^ 
Without any to do, with sword he Paris flies on. 
Runs him thro' and thro' and then he takes his poison* '^ 

With speed the poison flies — he felt queer-H;old a&d*« hot 

too. 
He saw his Juliet rise, who wonder'd where she'd gottb : \ 
He clasp'd her in his arms — ^'twas no time for recitjiis. 
Says he, " I leave your charms, for the poison's in my 

witah 

He then laid down his head, her arms 'were twisted round 
nim, , 

Next minute he was^^ead !-*^8o she lost aa 8o<mi as found 
him. 
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The poison by his side she drank without a wince, sirs. 
She gave one kick and died, and has been dead ever since 
sirs. 

The folks in flocks soon met, and buried both next day, sirSj 
(Report says Jii-li-et was in th' family-way, sirs : 
But, whether right or wrong, time is no unfolder, 
Sat hadn't they died so young — they*d liv'd till ihey were 
older. 
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THE RAT. 

ONCE on a time wjien trade was bad^ 

A rat half starv'd and weak, sirs, 
Set out from hpme in spirits sad, 

His fortune for to seek, sirs. 
His belly was of lining bare, 

And he so very thin, sirs, 
His eyes look'd with a hollow stare, 

His cheeks a hollow grin, sir8« 

ffe wander'd up and dowh 'tillnight, 

And found a large corn bin, sirs, 
And there reflection told him right, 

'Twas lucky to be thin, sirs. 
' A hole there was, but that so small. 

It all his bones did squeeze, sirs, 
But when in he in$de up for all, 

By feasting at his ease,, sirs. 

« 

He stay'd a week, ate all the corn, 
And got so very stout, sirs, 

So took it in his head next morn^ 
To think of getting out, sirs. 

But when he went towards the hole, 
He found as you'll suppose^ sirs, 
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BeM got $0 fat, and thiit so siaaU, 
'Twoold scarce admit iiis nose, sirs. 

Then he began to squeak and cry, 

And make sad lamentation. 
Since never was a rat like I. 

In ituch A situation. 
In this place I must stay so sad, 

As food for the Tom Cat, oh ! 
Or else, what is almost as bad, 

Must fret down all my fat, oh I 

Now listen to my moral true^ 

The Placeman in his station, 
Grows rich and fat, and saucy, too. 

By plvindering the nation. 
And when his pockets well are fraught. 

He's wUling to re3ifrn,*fiirs, 
But VikKi the rat, dont like the thought 

Of giving- bjack ^he coin, sirs. 



THE JOYS OF DRINKING, 

' OH the joys of drinking ! 

When the s|ayarkling glass, 
Mak^s us bid farewell to thinking, 
. And proves every man an ass, 
'Tis pleasure calls — the sparkling wine 

Invites us to partake ; 
See miith and jollity combine I 

A ud laughter makes us shake. 

(Sj^qken) Gentlemen, charge your glasses 5-^ The King i' 
-^1 say, Tom, did I tell you what an excellent thing I said 
at .Qur PuDch Club ? — No.— ^I'li tell your— I did not go till 
late, but that's not to the purpose^-^No ; nor nothing else 
you say can be to the purpose. Nay, I'll convince you |— 
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When I enter'd the room, I heard tlie President say, 
" Charge your glasses." (now observe) the President, when 
they were all filled, call'd the landlord ; " come, Landlord, 
charge your glass,"-^I directly replied, (now mark) *' Mr. 
President, I dare say the Landlord will charge enough for 
thejiquor, without charging the glass 1" — Now what d'ye 
thing ? Wasn't it an excellent thing ? — Why it was pretty 
well for you. — Come, Gents, in the corner, I can't think 
how you can sit there, talk, talk, talk, as you do, for my 
part : I love peace and quietness, and hate a talkative man. 
Now I never say a word to any one } all my friends say 
what a quiet roan I am. — It is a wonder to get more than 
yes or no from me. — 1 never open my mouth without occa- 
sion, and to convince ybu of it, I'll tell you a story : — ^Yoa 
must know there was — Silence ! — Sir, I was only observing 
what' a very quiet man I am. Sir. — Silence! Song from 
the President. — Gentlemen, I can't sing, but I'll tcy, — 
Hem, Hem,-r 

Old wine and young women are all my delight, 

So ril drink and I'll kiss all the day and the night; 

To life one and 'tother they give such a zest, 

I scarcely can tell you which 'tis I love best* 

Without them I could not be happy a day, 

But with wine I'm content when my fair one's away 5 ' 

So push round the glasses all you who incline, 

And drink to my toast, here's young women, old wine, ' 

^ {Spoken) Bravo !; — very good — excellent — This is the 
feast of reason in a flowing bowl, (as the Poet says) 'tis an 
excellent toast. — Here's old women and young wine ! — Ha, 
Ha, Ha — I say. Bill, there's nothing like drinking, damme, 
for making a man sleep, damme, only it makes us queer and 
drowsy in the morning, damme. — I say, how did you feel 
this morning? Oh middling; a cursed bad head-ache, and 
very queer, or else I was as well as ever I was in my life — 
Ah ! I thought so, damme. — Well, Bob, was you late last 
night? No I I was early 3 for I did not go home till nine this 
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morning. I thought it was a pity to disturb nay dear wife, 
as I was so comfortable : you must know I like rational con- 
versation^ and' there's nothing rational in my wife, for she 
will have all the talk to herself. — Come, Mr. President, 1^)1 
give you a toast. — Here's may the evening's amusement 
l^ear the morning's reflection. 

So push round the glasses, 

Away with dull thinking ; 
There's nothing surpasses 

The pleasures of drinking. 

Now higher mounts the liquor, reflection flies away. 
The glass goes round the quicker and every heart is gay. 
Sweet harmony is banish'd far, and with it all true joys ; 
See peace & quiet turn'd to war, & mirth suppled by noise. 

(SpoTceny drunk) Well, It does not signify talking, — . 
there's nothing like a pretty girl, — 1 wonder how you can 
take such pleasure in drinking as you do : 'tis a shocking 
bad habit : I love a pretty girl, and I'll give you a song to 
convince you of it. — Silence, for a volunteer Song. — Must 
be good as 'tis a volunteer. 

Farewell to the bottle and glass ; — to thy arms^ 
My beautiful Mary! I flee; — 

For wine, so delicious, no longer has charms. 
Sufficient to keep me from thee. 

Blacchanalians jolly potations may take, 

From them to thy arms will I rove; 

And I only will live — only breathe for thy- sake- 
Only drink from thy eyes draughts of love. 

{Spoken) Bravo !-good,-good,-thank'ye, Sir.-Well, I'll 
take another glass, though I can't bear drinking.-*Mr. Brains, 
will you give us a toast ?-Sir, I'll give 'Inconceivable con- 
ceptions.'-Explanation-explanatiou. — Gentlemen, I can't 
give an explanation, because I don^t know what it is, but I 
know 'tis a good thing.-Nonsense. Sir, 'tis not nonsense ; I 
heard it given by a very clever fellow,: and if it was not a 
|[Qod thing he would not gisre it.-Mr. Brains, I did think ytm 



bad fame head-piece, but, bj the powers ! yoo are jo eom^ 
pleat a puppy that I doot know whether you are a calf or a 
barc-^Slr^ I'll not be insulted.-Now Tom, are youit^ady ?— 
Aye, come, let^« off-Now for half an hoof's cruise. Half^ 

Kt two o'cloclc, and a cloody moming.-Now, Tom, 111 
^ a bottle I kicic his lanthorn len yards out of his hand.— 
Done, you dont.-Uere goes*Och ! what the devil are you 
at ? Och I is it that what you mean ? I got you fast, and you 
go to the watch'house.-To the watch-house ? aye, so I will ; 
for I have not seen the inside of one this moiuh.-Holio ! 
open the door.-WaJk in, wid ye ?-Hem, Hem^Weil, what 
ha' you been after? May ii please ye, I was walking along^ 
quietly and peaceably, crying the hour, when that Gentle* 
man came behind me and kicked my lanthorn clane out of my 
fist.-Well, Sir, what have ye got to say to thb charge ?-What 
have I got to say ? why, he insulted me-lnsulted him ! och 
by St, Patrick ! I did not say nothing to him, at ail, at all.- 
Sir, how did he insult you P-What business had he to cry 
the hour while I was passing ?-Och ! if that's your fun, what 
business had you to go by while I was crying the hour ?^ 
Well, Sir, what have you to say to this ?-Hiccup-Who are 

Jou ? Wha^s your name ?-Hiccup-What do you follow ? 
liccup-Sir, if tlie watchman would kick his lanthorn against 
my toe, how the devil could I help it ?-Sir, I can prove it, 
that he kicked it ; and can bring one witness that saw him do 
it.-And 1 can bring twenty witnesses that did not see me do 
it.-Iliccup-Ooh,this is a plain case-'tis a mistake; but as 
here really is a small hole through tlie lanthorn, you must 
give mc a pound*note to cover over it, and I dare say the 
hole will not be seen ; but before you go, weHl have a drop 
-of grog.-Well, Tom, what say you P-Pve no objec.tion,-Pnji 
.a trump, damme,-^Qd tho' we're in a watch-house I'll sing 

Push around the glasses; 

Away with dull thinking ; 
There's nothing surpasses 

The pleasures of drinking. 
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OOBUC SONGS. 



l^E DOGS' MEAT MAN. 

Tiufc— " WhUe Ctekade." 

 ** iTIiereV no trust, 

'* No faith*-BO honesty in men, all perjarM** 

^^ All for8woni-*All nought — all dissemblers.'* 



Nurse in Rombq and Julibt. 



IN 6ray!» Inn Lane, net4obg ago^ 

An old maid liv'd a life of woe ; 

She was fiftj?-tfaree, and her face like tan^ 

When' she fell in love with a dogs' meat man» 

Moch she lov'd this dpgs' meat man ; 

He was a good-looking dogs' meat man; 

Her roses and lilies had turned to tan 

When she fell ih love with a dogs' meat man. 

Every morning he went by. 
Whether the weather wa^ wet or dry. 
And right opposite to her door did stan' 
And cry "dogs' meat !" this dogs' meat man- 
Then her cat would run out to the dogs' meat man, 
And rub against the barrow of the dogs' meat man. 
As right opposite to her door did stan' 
And cry ^< dogs' meat !"^this degs* meat man. 
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One morn she kept him at the door. 

Talking half an hour or more ; 

For yon must know that was her plan. 

To have a good look at the dogs' meat man., 

** Times are hard," says the dogs^ meat man ; 

<< Folks get in my' debt,!' si^ tUe dogE#*meat mau ; 

Then he took up his barrow and' away Ke ran. 

And cried '* dogs' meat !" this dogs' meat man« 

He soon saw which way the cat did jnmp. 

And his company he offered plump ; 

She couldn't 'blttsU^ 'cause she'd g6t no fan. 

So she sot and grinn'd at the dogs' meat man. 

" Ijf you'll marry ine," says the dbgs' meat man, 

*^ I'll marry you," says the dogs' meat man : 

For a quartern of peppermint then he ran. 

And she drink-d a '^ good health" to tbedoga' meat man 

That very evening he was seen 

In jacket and breeches of velveteen ; 

To Bagnigge Wells then in a bran 

New gown she went vli^tli- the' d<[igs*^m6at*mim« 
She'd biscakes and ale* With th6 ddgs'^il^^ liiaiQ, 
And she *< walked arm in^arm'^ wilii the dogs'^ meat 

man; 
And the people all said vot round did stan' 
He was quite a dandy dogs' meat man. 

He said his customers^ good lod t 

They ow'd him a matter of two pound odd ; 

And she replied it was quite scan- ^ 

-dalous to cheat such a dogs*^ meat man. 

*' If I had but the money," says the dogs' meat man^ 

*^ I'd open a tripe shop,"^ say& the dogs^ meat raao, 

" And I'd marry you to-morrow." — She admir'd the 

plan, 
And—she lent a five pound note to the dogs' meat man. 
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He pocketed the meoey and went away, 
' She waited for him all next day ; 

But he never com'd, and she then began 

To think that she was diddl'd by the dog's* meat man.* 

She went out to seek for the dogs' meat man» 

But she cou'dnjtfind the dogs' meat man' 

Some friend gave her to understan' 

He'd got a wife and seven children, this dogs' meat man ' 

So home she went in grief and tears, 
All her hopes transformed to fears^ 
And her hungry cav to miew began. 
A9 much as to say *' where's the dogs' meat man ? " 
She cou'dn't help thinking of the dogs' meat mA, 
The handsome swindling dogs' meat mao^; 
So you see just in one day's short span, 
She lost her heartr— a five pound note — and the dogs' 
meat man. . 



NIHIL NOSEN. 

TcNB— " Lord Cathcart:^ 

^' People ooght to make some advantage of their 'misfortqjieB.*' 

' VoLTAias'f Cahdiv. 

'TIS a very queer thing 

'I' am going to sing. 
As you'll find ere I come to a close^ 

Whether mankind 

All those who ar'n't blind. 
Are the better or worse for a nose* 

I've bother'd my brains. 

And taken great pains. 
To grapple each thought as it rose; 

And now, as you'll find, 

I have made up my mind, 
A man IB a gainer by losing his nose« 



\ 

k 
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A. good reason's here. 

It makes him see cleai^ 
At least so I think and suppose ; 

As he, if he's wise. 

Will go by his eyes. 
For he never ean follow -his nose. 

He bears without rout 

The loss of his snout, «» 

It does not exempt him from woes^ 

But into the cares 

Of his neighbour's ajQfairs 
He ne*er can be poking his nose. 

And though in his dress^ 

He cannot do less 
Than wear, just like other folks^ cloathes ; 

Pocket handkerchiefs he 
, Does iVithout, aud we see 
There's a saving in soap,for he ne'er blows his no&t*. 

And to say it I'm bold. 

If he catches a eold 
By winds— by rains — or by snows. 

He may make his heart glad. 

For, tho' ever so bad. 
He's never stuffed up in his nose« 

He smokes well enough. 

Though he cannot take snuff, 
Aoid when he's inclin'd for a doze 

He sits in his chair. 

Goes to sleep without care^ 
For no one can tickle his nose4 

And farther, (now mark) 

If he runs in the dark, 
Tho' darkness will many folks poze. 

He may by surprize 

Ktiock out both his eyes. 
But he surely can ne'er 'gainst a post ran bis, nose. 
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Should he drink ^ay and nigh I, 

And in liquor delight, 
'Till he cannot stand up on his toe»^ 

Tho* his neighbours say 

Whatever they may. 
They can't say he's got a red nose,/ 

If he gets a nick-name 

He comes off the same. 
They can^t call him " Nosey," he knows ; 

And tho* he is vex'd 

And by troubles perplex'd. 
He never can bite off bis nose. 

Tho' his false friends. 

For their own private ends. 
His suspicions may lull to repose;^^ 

Disappointment they'll gain^ 

They'll find it in vain 
And useless to try to lead him by the nese» 

Nay move, this is sure, 

^ Be he rich or poor. 
K fighting with five or six foes. 

He'll bear off the bell. 

For proud I'm to tell. 
Not one can take him by the nose» 

Perhaps you'll surmise 

He'U be weak in his eyea; 
But ere blind he entirely goes. 

Think with what grace 

He bedecks hi$ odd face 
With a bran span new famous false Bose*. 

With spectacles on 

He looks quite a Don, 
An4 his head up he tosses and thuews^ 

His mind to amuse. 

Reads over the news^ 
Whilst all folkfr admice Us astonishing nose ; 
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He smiled at each scoff. 
Takes bis spectacles off, 

Not heeding the ah 's nor the oh's ; 
But firmly does stand. 
Puts up his right hand. 

And silently pockets his nose.. 



IN LOVE, IN DEBT, AND IN DRINK. 

**^ Misfortunes never come Bingle^ *tis plain.^ 

Kitty of Colkkaisb. 



IF love gets in a" Body's head, 

What rack- and ruin then we see : 
Good lack ! I wish that I was dead. 

For Sukey Sygate wont have me. 
I was a lad, as smart and tight 

As any he in' London, 
'Till by her cruel eyes so bright; 

I got entirely undone. , 

If love gets; in' a body's head, ^ 
I What rack and ruin then we see ; 

Good lack I I wish that I was; dead, 
For^hikey, Sygate \(ront have me. 

1 gut no sleep by day nor night,. 

For thump, thump, thump,, my heart cUd beat ; 
Entirely lost my appetite. 

And so, you know, I could not eat. 
And while, of what was to be done, , 

I sat mys.elf a tl^iliking. 
Another course of course begun-— 

dear ! I took to drinking,: 

If love g^tr iu a hody.'s bead^ &c. 



She U8*d tue woise than any Turki, * 

So I kept on to diiok and fret; 
Quite neglected all my work» 

And tl^iQiirHMMiidMm^Lrmiiiidebt.. 
And though at me she looks so glum, 

'Tisi^lm»nt>tOita<hold;bfr; . 
I cai^.t gfiiQiBaf fQrfear;a,Bftmi 

Sboiddvtap.m0.oa th€^8bouId^4 

IUovie^t9 ior &bo^J% bead, .&<« 

So ltm^io:l()ve^iftide)i)tT^injdrinl|r- 

Agiitt^ QQntimiei with raiy talft; 
I do suppo^e^.em. rv^-daafti.yfif 

That l^shal) he c^ppdiupipjaiU /. . 
Miss Sukey leaves me in the lurch. 

For she, my sorn>Wa sflorfdn^ 
Sends me.word.she.gEoes.tp.chQreli 

To wed next. dUmdain mcHririn^ 

Uvlove gets ift s^ bodjiVhi^d) fisQ* 



TOM STITCH, THE TAltOR. 

Tvjtsr^^ fitrrji Deu^'*' - 

«. Why did I marry ?" 
/ Othello. 

YOU must know I'm a Tailor, Tom Stitch is my namc^ 
And at working a button-hole great is my fame ; 
But somehow no. comfort I geta o* my life, 
Tve got such a terrible shrew oC a wife». . 

Last Whitsuntide twermontb I' went out for ths da^. 
Got tipsey, and at night I must go to the play ; 
In the one shilling gallery got a front place. 
And there 'twas I first saw my wife's charming face« 
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Her eye, .like a needle^ my heart went quite tiiro^;^ 
1 was all of a twist somehow — what could I do ? 
She'd cabbag'd my heart, aud so I iu retnra 
Tbooglit I would try- if I codd cabbage kern.. 

The play was soon over, I home witl|.«her w«d^ 
And that we should keep <3ompany got her oonsent:; 
I Tow'd if she'd have me my love should ne'or fail her, 
** For," says J, " I'm a man— although I'm a Tailor.'* 

Her looks and her manners were quite superfine, ' 
So 1 had the banns publish'd, and soon call'd her mine : 
But the very day after she made a great i^tir^ 
And swore that no Tailor should put upon her. 

We lodg'd at a Barber's, 'tis true I declare. 
And him she would have up to frizzle her hair ; 
She soon in him took such a deal of delight. 
He always^was witb'her from morning 'till night» 

There's one little boy, she calls mine, it is true. 
But it's no more like me than red cloth is like blue ; 
And the neighbours all say they're sure mine it can't be. 
For it's got Frizzle'^ eyes, nose, and mouth to a T. 

So jealousy somehow got into my mind, 

And one night Icaught them^whet they thought me b^ind; 

J flew upon Frizzle, and, spite of his airs, 

Laid hold of his pig- tail and throw'd him down stains. . 

I've enter'd an action Against Bill for Con. Crim. 
And if I should have the good luck to cast him, 
I'll the damages pocket — let him have my wife— 
And live sin^e myself all the rest^f my Iife« 
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tHE COCK AND THE FOX. 

^ 'Til easy to dud a Btkk^o beat a dog." 



WHEN birds> beasts, and fishes coald talk, 

Whi^fa'Dow is a lonj^ time ago. 
An old Foil went ont for a walk. 

As Foxies will do yoa all know. 
Now whether this Fox was a he 

Or a she, why 'tis not here nor there ; 
Your thoughts on the subject are free. 

For n^y part I don't know nor don't care. 

Tollderoh 

He wander'd the whole of the night. 

Hanger was pressing him hard ; 
Just at the peep of day4ight 

He came to a welWknown farm yard ; 
The streaks of the mining were near, > 

With caution the yard he slunk thro*.; 
He started, for close to his ear 

Was a loud Colfk.as>doodle-doo ! 

At the instant he gave a g^at jump. 

Then cautiously round be did look^; 
And there stood a Cock» fat and plump. 

Who cried out ** Qua twook twook twook twodc." 
The sight of him made the Cock 8tare» 

Aiidset every feather on end ; 
Cries the Fox ve^ sharp, " Who goes there ?" 

Says the Coek very flat, " ''Tis a friend." 

Says the Fox, ** it would serve you just right 

If I tore your fine bodj to shreds ; 
For you make such a noise every night, 
« You won't let the folks rest in their beds* 
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Yoa shall find that Tm not in play ; 

But before I do stop yoar vile breath. 
Cop, tell me what have yon to say. 

Why I shoald not pas9 sentence of death ?'* 

** Oh ! good sir ! . pray don't be so sarly, 

I*m only an innocent cock ; 
And I wake every morning so early. 

To serve folks instead of a clock. 
My daties you cannot call crimes, 

(Dear me, my poor neck how you jeric !) 
My crowing so lond«-**-and betimes^— 

is-^to make — iblMs — ^et up— to-**their work.' 

Says the Fox, ** I shall here end all pother; 

You're not fit to be in this life ; 
For your sbtets, your daug^t^m-^-nay, motiier-— 

You serve just the^ same as your wife.*' 
Says the Cock, with a voice very low, 

*' That's nature't fiiult-«-B0t^mine--4fegg89 
For if— ^I— did not— -serve-— them-^Hio 

My master must— gtH«withont««^ggs/' 

Cries the Fox^ '^ Oh, vou know that's all fudge. 
You're the vilest and worst of all birds : 

A Fox is an excdlent judge. 
And v?e Fmes don't live upon words. 

So your praeticses base I shall check, 
> In your sins you'shun't be a day older ;" 

So saying he broke Uie Cock's neck. 

And brifih'd* off with him over his shoulder. 

A moral to diis I could tell. 

But 1 hope you my* word will not doubt, 
Aa i Ihink it will be quite as well 

If I leave your own brains to find out 
You may think the whole story is mock. 

And indeed if yon do you think wrong ; 
But as the Fox finish'd the Cock, 

'Tis time that I finish'd my song. 
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MY FEYTHER'S OLD SOW. 

Tune.—** Sabotier^a Dance. 

^* A table spread in view, gives appetite $ 

.** To see a gosbiog rill, does thirst excite $ 

*' To leap their females in a neighbouriog plain, . 

** Your bull will break his fence — your ^eed, his rein.*' 

*« Ovid." 



GOOD morrow. Miss Biddy, pray how do you do ? 

I dare say you guesses at what I be come about ; 
Feyther and mother says I mun court you ; 

And so if you please I'll just tell you tiky mind out : 
You shall ha* a pony to carry ye» 

Cocks and hens — a bull and a cow ; 
Only say that I shall marry ye, 

ril feed ye as fat as my feyther^s old sow* , 

6ean*t my old feyther got farms o^ his own. 

Harrows and ploughs, and hedges and ditches too ? 
And when he goes dead, why bean't it well known 

I be the heir to the whde of his riches too ? , 
Are ye content to take me, and ha' half on it ? 

Ye'd better say yes, and accept of it now ; 
You'll repent if you do make a laugh on it. 

For I'll feed ye as fat as my feyther's old sow. ' 

I'll buy ye new silks and fine satins to wear. 

You'll dress yourself up ev'ry day like a lady bright ; 
Sit yourself down in my mother's great chair. 

And scold all th' servants from morning till night. 
Yon shall sit at the top of the table, . 

While all the company to you shall bow : 
Marry me — I'm willing and able 

To feed you as fat as my feyther's old sow. 

B 
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YoQ do want a husband, and Pll be your man ; 

Say ye will have me, depend on't I'll love ye dear ; 
And to make you quite happy, I'll do all I can 

To get ye a thumping boy every year. 
Then I'll go fetch doctor and nurse to ye; 

At Christ' nings we'll make such a deuce of a row ; 
And you know good eating shall foster ye. 

For rU feed ye as fat as my feyther's old sow. 

When we've been to church on our grand wedding day. 

To dinner and supper we'll ax all our best o' friends ^ 
Wi' bacon and pork and fat ale we'll be gay. 

And you, if you like, shall be stuff 'd at both ends. 
Here now 1 make you the first proffer. 

And give you sincerely my true virgin vow ; 
You'd better, much better, accept of my offer. 

For 1 can feed you as fat as my feyther's old sow. 

Come, gi' your consent now, and let's marry sln^gbt, 

A 11 th ' village shall ring with a peal from th' ipeny bells ; 
My love is so hot that I'm sure I can't wait. 

So— if you won't ha' roe-— I'll get somebody else. 
Time flies — come don't be a sappy. 

See there's our bull running after your cow ; 
Be wise, and make us both happy, 

I'll feed ye as fat as my feyther's old sow. 



THE FLOURISHING NATION. 

Tow^^'* Tight UtUelaUmd:^ 
•' Never were such times.*' 



COME, finglisfefBen, cheer 
Up your hearts, never fear — 

We are rais^ to a proud elevation ; 
Long taxes we pay. 
But our ministers say 

'Tis All for the good of the nation. 
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We're at peace with each foreign relation. 
Bat we>e solfiiers oa every station. 
Who keep the mob qaiet 
In case of a riot, 
*Ca|ise we are such a floarishing nation. ' 

With loyalty hot. 

Some time back we'd got 
A " Bridge Street Association ;" 

Who, with. Sharp looking out. 

Did, without any doubt. 
Quite open the eyes of the naticm. 

They stopp'd what the^r call'd defamation. 

And the yile rabble's vile profanation; 

And said, with words warm^ 

We could not want reform, 
'Cause we were such a flourishing nation* 

The farmers confess 

They be all in a mess. 
The land won't pay for cultivation ; 

So, in trouble and grief. 

Applied for relief 
To the heads and the nobs of the nation. 

They pay such a load of taxation. 

They be quite in a state of starvation ; 

But 'tis gammon and stuff. 

They are all rich enough, 
And we are a most flourishing nation. 

Only look in each trade, • 

What large profits are made ! 
And what a sight of gold^s in circulation ! 

The soft Henry Hase 

Seldom now^hews his face, 
Tho' he used to be all over the nation : 

Our wise administration, . 

Say they>e been the country's salvation ; 
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And add, without scoff^ 
Folks were ne'er so well off; 
So we must be a flourishing nation v 

Tho' the National debt 

Is not quite paid off yet. 
There's a ulan very good in formation. 

Which, in spite of the jeers 

Of the. radical seers, 
Will astonish ail* folks in the nation : 

The stocks have had some fluctuation. 

To the Fuudholder's edification ; 

Who are all well content 

To lose just One per Cent, 
tilause we are such a flourishing nation. 

Then, Englishmen, cheer 
Up your hearts, never fear — 
We surely dont't want reformaiion.; 
And Radicals aU 
May bellow and bawl, 
Ana grumble ii) vain at taxation : 
We are plac*d on a proud elevation. 
Trade and commerce is all in stagnation ; 
And tho' to be sure 
We are all of us poor, 
We are a most flourishing nation.. 
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. PADDY*S COURTSHIP. 

;Tu»b— ** The Young May Ifpon." 

<• And^lo! -from oar so innocent embrace, 
'' Yoang modesties shall spring a numerous race : 
*' The blushing girls, in every thing like thee i 
** The bashfulf bojrs, prodigiously like me.** 

Peter Pindar, 



THE full moon is old my love. 

You've got plenty o' money I'm told, my love ; 

So your knocker I'll ring, 

And, my love, I will sing,/ 
Tho^ I've got a most shocking l^ad eold, my love. 

Their awake, for my love is so hot, my dear. 

Without you I'll soon go to pot, my dear ; 
For my shirt, at your clack. 
Would stick close to my back, 
Bnt— -the devil a shirt have I got, my dear. 

Hark \ there's a donkey neigh'n, my love ; 
They say that's a sign of rain, my love ; 

He's chain'd to a log. 

And sticks tight in a bo^, , 
And tries to get out all in vain, my love. 

That bog's just like my heart, my dear; 
' Your foot's in the softest parti my dear ; 
And you've got such tight bold^ 
I stand here in. the cold. 
And the devil a foot can 1 8taft,< my dear. 

I was heir to a chauning estate^ my love. 

But och ! there's no 'counting for fate, my love : 

My big brother got nurs'd 

And com'd in the wodd first; 
And-^Lwas a twelvemonth too late, my love. 
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So I lost all claim by that, my des^r^ 
To a stye and three pigs, all so fat, my dear,. 
And an old oow beside, 
Bat — thank God — they all died. 
So my big brother got tit for tat, my dear^ 

I can have Mistress Judy M'Fletcber, love ; • 
She keeps the Cow and the Pitcher, love ;. 
But I'll not her molest, 
» For I love you the best, ^ 
'Cause all the world says you are richer, love. 
Of ithe joys of love only think, my dear 1 
Let blind Cupid tip you the wink, my dear ; . 
By the powers ! you'll say. 
By night or by day, 
'Tis better than meat or drink, my dear. 

Now all the world is snoring, love ; * 

The Tom Cat's gene a roaring, lore ; 

He's a top o'the tiles 

A playing his wiles. 
While Miss Tabby S^ loudly encoring, love ; 

Good eating and drinking I lack, my dear ; 

My belly-bone sticks to my back, my dear;- 
But when I'm fiU'd out. 
And got JDlly and stout, '- 
Faith ril get ye three twins in a crack, my di^ar*. 

Like a cat my watch I'm keeping, love ; 
For no bed haye I got to sleep in, love ; 

So honey look down. 

And soule m^ a fcowa 
From your one eye, so beautiful, peeping love. 

Old Time, like the gutter, does run, my dear ; 

So prithee mock modesty shun, my dear ; 
Have me, I'll have you ; . . 

And tho' still we'll be tWQ^ 
All Kilkenny will take ns for one^ my. dear.. 
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JOHN DOE AND RICHARD ROE. » 

*^ Art thou for somethlog rsre and proitalile? 
'^Would'st thou see a troth witUo a fable ;*' . 

John ficNTAi^. 



TWO Giants live in Britsdn's land, 

John Doe and R^bard Roe, 
Who always travel band in hand, 

Jphn Doe and Richard Roe. 
Their fee faw fam^s ait ancient plan 
To smell the pnrse of an Englishman, 
And 'ecod they'll suck it all they can, 

John Doe and Richard Roe. 

No man yet has ever spied 

John Doe and Richard Roe» 
But they're Giants, cannot be denied, 

John Doe and Richard Roe. 
Their arms can reach for miles-*«o rum. 
They speak plain l^gnag^ tho* they're dumb ; 
At the end oi their arm there is a burnt 

. John Doe and RiehautT Roe. 

No man dare be half so rude 

A4 Jo^i^ Doe and Richard Roe : 
Bat if a Great Man is pursued 

Bv John Doe and Richard Roe ; 
If he reaches the House of j^arliame^t^ 
And gets a seat — he's safely pent ; 
He may sit and bugh to his heart's content 

At John Doe and Richard Roe* 
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But if a tradesman is in debt, 

John Doe and Richard Roe. 
Undertake the cash to gel, 

John Doe and Richard Roe. 
And if he cannot raise the pelf 
They send their bum to take the elf,, 
For^ if poor, they can seize Death< himself^ . 

John Doe and Richard Roe. 

The bam doth to the poor man say — 

John Doe and Richard Rde 
Desire that you will come to day 

To John Doe and Richard Roe. 
He tries to give the bum leg bail. 
But Uack ! it is of no avail ; 
He's sure to get Idck'd up in jail 

By John Doe and Richard Rde. 

Whilst bewailing his bad luck, 

John Doe and Richard Roe 
Both agree his cash to suck, 

John Doe and Richard Roe. 
And when they've drain'd it all; Olaw! 
And certain they no more can draw. 
They leave him on a bed of straw, 

John Doe and Richard Rde. 



He's £ird with care, and woe, and grief. 

By John Doe and Richard Roe ; 
But shortly after seeks relief 

From John Doe and Richard Roe. 
To the Insolvent Court he makes a push. 
Takes a large white-washing brush. 
Clears out, and does not care a rush 

For John Doe and Ricb4id Roe. 
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PADDY'S FIRST LOVE. 



*^ Tbo* Women first were made for men, 
** Yet men were made for them agen.*' 



WHEN, I was a young man, just eighteen. 
As fine a boy as ever was seen ; 
I romp'd with the girls ^till I made 'em sqnal^ 
Bat I didn't like hard work at all. 

P'ratees was our standing dish. 
And butter-milk wi' em just my wish ; 
And my mother dedar'd 'twas worth a crown 
To see how asy I gollop'd 'em down. 

But Norah Rook, wi her eyes^soibright. 
Soon stopp'd up all my appetite ; 
My heart was, smother* d in a burning flame— > 
If Tim Kely was. here, he'd tell you the same. 

Norah came in dress?d so gfay. 

For she was going to wed that day ; 

She'd been ax'd in church — ^but you must know 

She alter'd her mind, and she would'n't go. 

Her husband then, so very sad, 
He swore by the powers he would go mad ; 
For he'd get a knife, and his brains he'd shoot^. 
She said — she'd like to see him do't. 

He went away-— and I alone 
With Norah — my skin it melted to bone;,- 
So says I, ** Och ! Norah, I'm afraid 
Corviear that you should die a. maid*" 
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Miss Norah blusb'd behind her hat. 
Says she, there's not mneh fear of that ; 
I gave her a kiss — and she went away ; 
And then I — courted her every day. 

In nine months' time, or thereabout^ 

She was taken so bad that she cou'dn't go out ; 

And the doctor took it into his head 

To brlttg ber a boy from bis parsley bcid* 

My mother then, iii great distress, 
£tedd I'd got into a decent mess ; 
Says she, ''Och! Pat, don't tell a lie— 
You know your finger was in th3 pie." 

Now I was in a stew, d'ye see i 
For fear they'd make a lather of me : 
But Norah swore 'twas done, alas ! 
'Twixt me^ Tim K«ly, and Pfaelioi Cass. 

Phelim Cass denied it— and Tim 
Swore by the powers it cou'dn't be him : 
I puird up my breeches, and away I hik'd. 
And left 'em to settle it— 4)ow they lik'd. 
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PARODY ON JESSY. 

^* Nought is for love too high, nor aught tea low." 

Tom Tbom*. 



THE moon had sunk down o'er the top of Saint Giles's, 
And left the black clouds all besprinkling the raih ; 

As I walk'd llfoamottth->street, where new fashions and 
styles is. 
To meet cock-eyed Bessy that lives ia our lane. 
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How sweef s a boil'd rabbit with onions full stack, ! 

And sweef s a bak'd faggot, tbo' not over cleaor; 
But sweeter than these, or a sheep's head and pluck, 01 
Is sweet cock-eyed Befisy that lives la our lane* - 
My beautiful Bessy, 
My own cock-eyed Bessy, 
My sweet cock-eyed Bessy that lives in our lane. 

She's frisky and funnv, she'll drink gin witl^ any; 

And the lad that will treat her, sheMl treat him again ; 
But woe to that villain, dives.ted of feeling. 

Who'd bilk cock-eyed Bessy that lives in our lane. 
Snore on, all you Charleys, and priUhee don't watch us. 

For if she's once nail'd, she is not free again ; 
So very much lov'd, so well known at each watch-house. 

Is sweet cock-eyed Bessy that lives in our lane. 

My beautiful Bessy, kc. 

How lost were my nights 'till I met with my Bessy I 

The sports of St. Giles's were foolish and vain ; 
I ne'er knew a girl who so spruce was and dressy, 

'Till I met cock-eyed Bessy that lives in our lane. 
Tho' same sansages plac'd was a-tap of this table. 

And beer in profufiiioD, I'd languish iu pain ; 
And blow me to touch 'em, if I should be able. 

Without cock-eyed Bes&y that lives in our lane. 

My beautiful Bessy, &c. 
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the! old oak tabi^e. 

TDirSf--^' The LoMt SMUing.^* 
^ To what base ases may we not retarn ?" 

HAKZ.ST. 

I HAD knock'd out the dust from my pipe t'other night. 
Old Time towards midnight was creeping ; 

Th' last smoke from its ashes had taken its flight, 
I felt neither waking nor sleeping. 
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A >oice, loud and hollow, and seemingly neat^ 

(You'll say 'tis a dream or a fable,) 
Directed towards me, said audibly clear, 

*^ List, list, list to me, thy oak table. 

*' I was once of the forest the monarch so bold, 

** Nor tempest nor storm made me tremble ; 
" And oft, yery oft, the fam'd Druids of old 

** Would under my branches assemble : 
*^ Their mysterious rites they'd perfmrm before me ; 

^* Those rites to unfold I am able ; 
*^ But be that now forgot — I was then an oak tree, 

'* And now I am but an oak table. 

** But the axe brought me down, and soon loppM wa4 
each bou^, 
** When I to a ship was converted ; 
Mann'd by true hearts of oak, the wide ocean to plongii, 
And by victory never deserted. 
" But worn out by time, and reduc'd to a iinpecky 

^* Bereft of my anchor and cable ; 
** A carpenter bought, and with part of my deck 
** Made what you see now — ^an oak taUe. 






** Now thrust in a corner— put otit of the way, 
(But I fear I your patience am tiring,) 
I expect nothing less than, some forthcoming day, 
** To be broke up and used for your firing." 
*« No, never I" criwl I, as I started awake, 
I'll keep tfiee as long as I'm able. 
And each friend that my humble d^r will partake, 
** Shall be welcome around my oak table." 
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A SNUG LITTLE WIFE. 

^^ The puzzle is— bow to get her ?" 

WE a snag little cottage close by the road side 
A sDug little <ibaise and aporiy to ride ; 
A snug little garden, and at the far end 
A snug little harbour to sit with a friend : 
Where we crack a snug bottle to drive away cares. 
With a snug little table, two snug little chairs;-^ 
In short, I have got each snug comfort of life. 
All I want is a snug little wife. 

To make myself happy I snugly contrive. 
With a snug old grandmother, just eighty-five; 
Who does nothing else but sit snug in her chair. 
And scold all day long, and I'm her snuff heir : 
She^s got a snug purse which at present is barr'd 
But — she lives very snug to our snug old church yard ;- 
I snugly have got each snug comfort of life, 
AH I want is a snxig little wife. 

^hen I meet a snug lady to join my snug plan. 
She'll find me for certain a very snug man ; 
We'll have a snug courtship — keep fblks in the dark- 
Go snugly to church, a snug parson and clerk. 
Our snug village bells shall' ring a swe^t peal. 
As ^nu^ly together towards home we do steals 
I snugly have got each snug comfort of life. 
All 1 want is a suug little wife. 

And^as o*er our heads Father Time rolls away. 
We shall have more snug pleasures for each coming day 
Content with each other, despising all pride. 
Sit down doubly blest at our snug fire side. 
Perhaps we shall have, to increase our snug joys 
A snug little. party of snug girls and boys ; 
I snugly have got the sung comforts of hfe, 
AH I want is a snug Uttle wife. 
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DUET BETWEEN PUMPKIN ANp PAT, 

TuNB— ** Dear ereaturetf -toe cafCt do witkouiihem*** 



*' I have made up my mi,nd what I shall do.; 
'< All I \vaDt is a bit of advice/' 

Jbrbt BX.Q6S0M in 'Hit or IKiss. 

Bumliin. Dear me ; 

Pat, Ocb hoite ! wbat*s the matter ? 

Bumkin. Love, love has made me almost tir'd of my life ? 

I loves a sweet woman, 
Pat. Well can*t you get at her ? 

Bumkin* Oh no ! 
Pat. Why? 

Bumkin. Because she's another man's wife* 

I met her one night and th' very fiist minute, 
Pat. What then? 

Bumkin, Why slap dash deep in love did I fall. 

Pat. That was of courtship the time to begin it. 

You'd ha' bother'd her wig just like notfaiiig at 
all.  , 

Bumkin, Love, love is the devil, I'm certain, 

In spite of the parson and all he can say ; 
Pat. 'Och ! fretting for love's all my eye, BettyMartio, 

A drop of good whiskey will drive all aw<^k 

Bumkin, What would you ha' me do ? 

Pat, Pluck up a spirit, 

And dress yourself up in your very best cloatbes, 
If GUpid does blind her, she'll soon see your merit 
And show her love plain as the face on her nose. 

Bumkin, I never thinks much of a trifle of treadng, 

For.uo^kig'ssaswset as the pleasures we steal ; 
But her husband might catch* us— 

Pat. Ocfa ! give lirm a beating; 

'Twill teach him^iufottttey to be more^nteel. 

"Love, love is the devil, &c. &c. 
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* 

Bumkin, I wish you would tdl me plain faowpm to do it? 

Pat. Emiiloy all your, eyes to be smelling about ; 

Bumbin, Dear me I 1 feeljost as if I should rue it, 

Pai^ And'Only jpo in when. her husband goes out. 
Then all together you both may be gaily, 
Wid no Christian near.lmtyo|ireelf and the cat; 

B$i9nhi^ But her hnsband he keeps what he catW a 
ahebilagh> 
He's an Irishman ; 

iV» OGhy.O-wcfaJ tben^ he'll soon smell a rat. 

Lore, love is the deyil, ka &e. 

* 

Pai% I diinky. fidth,. yoa'd best gi^ up this under- 
taking, 
Iler.ha8band.'nla^ beisuch an ill-natur'd elf; 
His^ shelalagh would cure you for ever of raking, 
TeU me where, she lives, and I'UiSee be)^iri7adf»< 
Bumkinm Well ! daskioj old shoes j-^oa think I be a 
ninny. 
To suppose snch ^secret to you 1 would tell ; 
1 woulolh't inform you, muHt not for a guinea. 
She's, such a sweet cieatiire,. aodi I l<|ves her so 
welL 

Lotve^ love i$ Uie d^vil, &c. &c. 

Pat. Well, what is her name? now you cannot refuse 
that, 
Altho' you won't tell me her place of abode , 
Bumkin» Why you'll be so kind, for this once,, to esLCUse 

that. 
Pat. What for .^ 
Bnmkin. Why, because d*ye see 1 never know'd: 

I've tried for a lioag'time in vain to discover ; 
Pat. By St. Patrick, myself is in love with this lass ; 
So when you next see her, say I am her lover, 
I've the pleasure to driuk her good health in a 
glass. 

Love, love is the devil, &c. kc. 
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Pat* IVhal like is her person ? 

J^«mA;tfi« She's youngs and she^s tender, - 

Her eyes made o' purpose for kindling desire ; 
Sh^'s straight as my stick, her waist taper and 

slender. 
Lips ripe for kissing— ^ 
Pat. Ochl Tm all on fire; 

And have you the conscience this wench to be 

keeping • • 

To yoarself,tot(2 yonr two faces nnder yonr coat f 
Bumki%» She told me if her husband should e'er catch me 

creeping — 
PaU Seiye yui| right i£he knocked both your eyes 
down your throat ! . > 

Love, love is the devil, &c £cc. 

Bumkin. Then what shall I do to get but of my trouble ^ 

For love's made me blind, 
Pat. Och hone ! how you bawl ! 

If you get drunk wid whiskey 'twill make you 
see double ; . - ' 

That's better, of course, than not seeing at all* 
Bumkin. I suppose then as how I nrnn try and forget her, 

Tho' she sticks to my heart just as tight as a 
leech ; 
Pat. Take my advice, y ou'll soon find yourself better. 

Never take that that's quite out of jour reach. 

JBttmA;m..Love, love is the devil I'm certain. 

In spite of the parson and all he can say ; , 

PaU Och ! f retti ng for love's all my eye, Betty Marti n^ 
A drop of good whiskey will drive all away. 
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OH ! LUNNUN, THIS LUNNUN»S A WON- 
DERFUL PLACE ! , 

''MatcUeMLolidoo,*' 



I'SE a plain country lad, as youMl tell by my song» 

Tho' I knows what is right and I knows whiat is wrong, 

l¥hen just twenty-one I was left to myself. 

With a farm ai^d some acres, and plenty of pelf, 

I wanted a sninmat to sweeten my life. 

And did not know what it oonid be but a wife ; 

So I got married, and brought up my wife's pretty face 

ToseeLunnun, this Lunnun, this wonderful place. 

The first thing that I zeed was Bazaars wi* wide doors. 
Exposing for sale all Ma'am Folly's large stores.; 
Where yoti might spend your money on what you likM best 
And just like a man or a monkey be drest. 
Oh ! Lunnun was made sure for fashion and fun. 
For each his own way to the devil may run ; 
Each apprentice is^irest quite as fine as his Grace^ 
Oh ! Lunnun, this Lunnun'sa wonderful place ! 

There's the ladies so tnodest, wi* shoulders so bare. 
Which seemingly say to the men ** come and stare ?*' 
Wi' their petticoats cut close short up to their knees. 
Which speak pretty plain *' yon may look if yon please." 
But, on the contrary our very smart beauz^ / 
Wear large Cossack trowers quite down to theiF4oes ; 
And a little brimm'd hat that won't cover their face 
Oh ! Lunnun^ this Lunnun's a wonderful- place ! 

Then each tradesmaii^ ikdstylishy endeavoidni to get 
As much as be can into every one's debt ; 
And as great as a lord, with mora spirit than sense, 
Keepii a gig and a girl, and cries^ <* damn all ezpcince/' 

c3 
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And when he liis payments can no longer meet. 
Gets in th^ King's Bench, the Gazette^ or the Fleet ; 
But soon comes oiit again with a clean white-wash'd face : 
Oh ! Lunnun, this Lunnun*s a wonderful place ! 

Our tip-top men of fashion now eagerly strives. 
To he always seducting some other men^s wives ; 
And when their fair game they have fairly run down^ 
Goes to law with the hushand to gain 'em renown. 
The hushand for grief then does nothing but cry 
That the damages cannot be rated too high ; 
Honest lawyers defend either side of the case. 
Oh ! Lunnun, this Lunuun's a wonderful place ! 

• 

What pleasM me the best was to see every night 
The streets luminatiorCd with famous gash light ; 
As bright as the sun at noon-day it does shine, 
• And they tell me 'tis gunpowder ground very fine. 
Then I zeed Carlton House, where our great King resides. 
House o' Commons, and Lords, too, and Newgate besides; 
Where huge chains and fetters stare folks in the face : 
Oh ! Lunnun, this Lunnun's a won^rful place. 

Then a story went all over Lunman, by gum, 

That any maa might see the Prince Regent's bomb. 

If he went to the Park, sure, and wanted the sight. 

For there 'twas uncover'd from morning to night. 

But 'twas nought but a cannon, I was struck wi' amaze, 

I'n ne'er ze^d such a large one in all my born days ; 

Stuck a top o' a beast wi' a damn'd uglv face : 

Oh ! LunnuDi this Lunnnn's a wonderuil place ! 

I forgot to inform you ere I did begin 

That my wife is now waiting for me at the inn ^ 

To-morrow, at seven, we start, if it's fair^ 

Wi' a rare stock of wopders to make the folk stare ; 
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I'm sure weVe enow for, when we get there. 
To last the whole village in talk for a year ; ' 
1 can tell the good folks with a pretty good grace. 
That LunnuD, this Lunnun's a wonderful place \ 



CONTENT AND A PIPE. 

Tun B— *' l^eep'ShearingJ* ' 

^^ The change both my heart and my fancy employs, 
**• I reflect on the frailty of man and his joys; 
*^ Short-liv'd as we are, yet our pleasures we see 
'* Ha? e a still shorter date,, and die sooner than we." 

COWPEB* 



CONTENTED I sit with my glass and my pipe. 

Puffing sorrow and care far away ; 
And surely the brow of grief nothing can wipe 

Like smoking and moist' ning our clay. 
For tho* liquor can banish man's reason afar, 

'Tis only a fool or a sot ; 
V Who with reason and sense would be ever at war. 

And don't know when enough he has got. 
For tho' at my simile many may joke, 
Man is but a pipe, and his life is but smoke. 

Yes, a man and a pipe are much nearer a-kin 

Than has as yet been understood ; 
For until with breath they are both filled within. 

Pray tell me for what they are good ? 
They ,one and the other compos'd are of clay ; 

And, if rightly I tell nature's plan. 
Take but the breath from them both quite away. 

The pipe dies, and so does the man, ^ 

For tho* at my simile many may joke, 
Man is but a pipe^ and his life is but smoke. 



Thus I'm told hf.mj pipe that to die is mfln's lot. 

And sooner Dr later he must ; 
And when to the end of life's joumey he's g^. 

Like a pipe that's ^mok'd out, he is dust. 
So you who would wish in yonr hearts to be gay^ 

Encourage not strife, care, or sorrow ; 
Make much of your pipe of tobacco to-day. 

For you may be smok'd out to-morrow. 

For though at my simile 'many may joke, 
Man is but a pipe, and hia life is but snoioke. 



MUSIC ! 

Tuna—" Bow^ wow, »o»." 

THAT music sweet has charms to soothe a savige's 

rough breast, sirs. 
And soften rocks (et cetera) by all is plain confessed, sirs ^ 
And every instrument that's play'd is like some distinct, 

man, sirs. 
Such harmony runs through the whole of charming Na» 

ture's plan, sirs. 

You see that blustering bully, there, who talks with such 

a noise, sirs. 
Devoid of wit he rattles on all levity and joy, sirs ; 
His empty words and confidence will strike another 

dumb, sirs; 
And though the ladies may admire^ he's nothing but a 

DfiUM^siis* 

,# • 

The^hiffh bred g(^titleman comes next, whose parts are 

just cofifin'd, sirs. 
To a play, a ball, or drawing-fooioy and not for ttor& 

desig9'd^ sirs ; 
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tte's, like a Trumpet, very, well to chime in now and 

then, sirs». 
But, by himself,- would fail to pleade nine persona ont of 

teO| sirs.. 

The real gentleman, who is from good sense moi^tly 

mute, sirs. 
May be compared, and justly, to a sweetly pleasing, 

Lute, sirs; . . 

Ox«D Maids, who as December cold, still think them-» 

selves in June, sirs, .... 

Are Sfinnetts never play'd upon— 'entirely out of tune, 

sirs. 

Your wit, who takes the lead in fun and bears the upper 

part, sirs. 
In every scheme of mirth and joy, to cheer the generous 

heart, sirs, . 
I& plainly seen a Violin, and all his actions shew, sirs; 
That he is seldom out of tuue — goo4 humour is his bow,. 

sirs. . 

The great Bass Viol, with its sound, a rumbling hnrly. 

burly 
Is like your plain blunt Englishmen, with manners stera 

and surly ; 
His wit comes out by fits and starts, 'tis pleasant though 

'tis rough, sirs,. 
And sure to please the company, though, sudden, blunt, 

and grun, sirs. 

The Bag PipeS' ane those cronies who are cmly in their 

glory. 
When telling, with self-confidence, a worn out threap 

bare story ; 
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And tho' they oft .repeat the tune, it only makes ycm 
And proves but what you knew bei:ore>»«»tbat each is hot 



A maid should be like a Flaobolbt,— aoft^ feminijie, 

afid sweety, sirs, 
And then in charming harmony she'd pnyvB a perfect 

treaty sira<;. i . 
But lack-a-dav ! quite the reyerse, there's maig^old and 

youngs &m» 
Are like Jew's Harps, but louder fart-'^jFes, liieff tew's 

Ujk^B9f all tongue, aim. 

To finish now as wedlock has been like a concert reckon'd^ 
May every couple be in tane and kee() time fiist and 

• second; • 

A^d if the^ will strive so to do^ they cannot aurelj miss 

chord, ' 

And Habmont will drive away dull^^ disagreeable J}i3* 



TifE TWO PHYSICIANS. 

*' Who can decide when Doctors differ^** 

A RICH old Gent, was taken ill» 

Add sent for two Physicians, 
To come with haste or death would kill, 

Aud stop all his petitions* 
They came together to thetime. 

For both' kept stylish coaches ; 
W^ cajaieB dnd wigs of wisdom prime,. 

The sick man's bed approaches. 

(^ahn) Ah! thfctor Bdrus, good morDing--^have you ftecB heie 
before? Oh no— Doyott know the case ? No-^omejetoi enaiioe 
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the patient,— Ah 1 sirs, poor master is very b^d'.-^I don't tbiofc 
he'll ever recover. — Nonsense, wonao; do y-ea thinic I have no 
skill? Aye, woman, tmddo yon tfaiok I Jiave>iioal^ility.? — Oh 
law! when two doctors are sent for-^Woman, wearenet doctora 
but physicians.— Ah ! deaf me! so much the worse— it has a 
locking deathy appearanee to see two in a bouse. 

Come rich and poor and low andhijg^h, 

Crood. fdks of all conditi(»is ; 
You have only when you wish to die 

To send for two pbynciaos. 

Doctor Bolus first drewnear. 

And felt his pulse-r-*^. Oh fever !*' 
Says t'other " sir, — oh dear ! oh dear ! 

" In that I'm no believer. 
You surely bave no 9kiU at all, 

1 iBa»*t think how the pli^e you 
£)anv with sense, a;/^t?€r call, 

Wnat is so. plain an ague*'** 

{Spoken) An agoe ! zoondsi sir; 4he patient is. in a very high 
fever, and jnnless that is abated h^is a deadman^ therefore, he 
must -lose nineteen .oances of bldod*^have six leechea— four blii* 
ter8«-4hree- emetics,, and two cathartics : he must then- pat his 
fee tin 'hot water, and immediateiy he wrapped in aixteen hlan- 
kets| after which»^Wby, sir, yoa would phytic him to death 
first, and smother him afterwards : in>my opinion it is a plain 
agne, he mast have all the clothes off the bed and^all the win- 
dows thro wn open.-^Jri if ^^^ 1^ yonr skilfnl mode of practice, 
uo wonder your patients never reeover«-^SirI there's not one of 
my patients ean say I ever treated them improperly.— Right, sir 
— chi^rehyBrd, eh !-HAend 4ell no tales^-^^ir, this is not to be 
borne, but i'U be cool.-»^ir, doyouxemember Sir Simon Oorge, 
i»bo died of a surfeit, through your giviag-him the liberty oif 
eating what he had a fancy Sir — ^And, Sir, do you recollect the 
Countess of Caudle, whom you kept on a water gruel diet for the 
cure of a consumption i every One of the faculty know that she 
ilied for want of nonrishment— <Sir, ignorance like year's cannot 
form a judgment on a ci^ in which »ll the disorder^ iocident 
to the human frame wer^ amalgamated ; but, sir, I have given 
my opinion in this case,- and, unless 031^ prescriptions are im- 
mediately followed the patient miifl fi<e«— And, sir, if mj^ course 
is notdireotly^adopt«d heafix^t Uvf, 
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'Come rich and poor, and low and higb> 

Good fdks of all conditions ; 
Yott have only, when jon wish to die. 

To send for two Physicians. 
» • 

For fall an hour they jaw'd away. 

Not for^iardeTy tho' tired ; 
Mean time, as grim death would not stay. 

The patient had expired. 
But still with force did each persist 

To call each other ninny ; 
And then with grace held out his fist 

To touch the golden guinea. 

(Spt^m) Well Bir, your asseHioos of your mode of practice 
have almost persuaded me that y oti cannot be'eompot mentia — And, 
sir, I have that opinion of your skill, that were you to follow 
your own prescriptions, it would have an excellent effect, pre 
bono pubUco. — Sir, 'tis only wasting time and breath to talk witk 
you ; but, sir, when I hear of a patient sending for yoa, I sh»ll 
certainly inform the Coroner, who will, without doubt, bring hia 
in guilty— /elo de s0.-^And, when a person sends for yosc, I sbaU 
certainly conclude him a dowi^igbt madman, and fit for no otb«c 
course of medicine than a stradc waistcoat and Bedlam !— Sif) 
your affectation of wit is as weak as water gruel !— And yet, sir, 
my water gruel wit has .put you in a fever, which -will require 
some real water gruel to. allay »M^ir, I scorn it; for notbing yo« 
oonld say .could affect my natural serenity; but, sir, yonrconver* 
sation is like an emetic, nor can your assertiom make any ioi> 
pression on my. mind. — Right, sir; for your mind is too full of 
Ignorance to find room for trnth ; and as to its being an emetici 
it may make you sick of lieartng your want of knowledge ex- 
posed.— Sir, it would puzzle you to 'expose $fOur knowledge^; 
for vour head is like a gallipot filled with hog's lard, — And yom-'t 
is like a gallipot bmpty. 

Come rich and poor, and low and high. 

Good folks of all conditions ; 
You have only when you wish to- die. 

To send for two Physicians. 

.FINIS. 



A few copies of T. Hudson's last eoUeetions remain. 
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^' An aa^ioos e*e, I never tbrows, 
^^ Behint my log or by my nose; 
** I jook beneath midfortvne's blowi^ 

** As weel's I may ; 
^' Sipvorn foe ta Borrow^ care and pose, 

** 1 rhyme aWay.", 

BORNS. 
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OQMIC SOKGS. 



THE GOOD OLD DAYS OF ADAM AND EVE, 

I SING, I sing in jingling rhymes, Siis, 
In praise of long^past goA old tiroes. Sirs ; 
When female servants house-work would do. 
And dress'd themselves as servants should do ; 
But now the servants, people tell us. 
Think of nought but running after tihe fellows ; 
And all the wages that they gathers. 
Goes for finery, hats and feathers. 

Sing hey, sing ho, people grieve 

For the good old days of Adam and Eve. 

( 

When near our houses might be seen fields. 
And a short walk took you to the green fields. 
Where you might sing Nature's praises, 
Or pick a bough-pot of blooming daisies ; 
Bat now if a man cannot endure all 
The noise of town, and wants to be rural, 
He'll find the charms of Nature undone. 
And a..good day's journey to get out of London. 

Sing, hey, sing ho, &c. 
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When every maa, whether wise or ninny^ 
Was pleased at the sight of a good old guinea 
The front of it had the old king's face on — 
The back, the royal arms and old spade ace on : 
Bat now there's a sovereign, and people tell you 
It is not worth so much in value '^ 
For there's King George without a rag on. 
Galloping over an ugly dragon. 

Sing hey, sing ho, &c» 

When roast beef was eaten off platters wooden,. 
And no bodff ^eyerdineA,mihout pudde^ ; 
When songs were longer, and sung much louder. 
And beaux wore-pig-tails, pon^atum and powder ; 
But now our beaux of pride are slighters, 
Keep company with gamblers and faiicy fighters ; 
And instead of hair-powder, great and small, now. 
Never comb their heads.«t all now. 

Sing hey, sing ho, &c^ 

When rogues had a bold as well as a sly way, 

And went with pistols on the highway, 

Stopp'd the traveller, and without /detail,^ 

Robbed binii of his cash by retail ; 

But now despising petty stealers. 

Some are in robbery wholesale dealers. 

Get into credit — live quite dashing, 

And pay their diebts with a dean white-washing. 

Sing hey, sing ho, &c.. 

When drinking ale made strong men stronger. 
And doctors made folk live the longer i 
Our grandfathers brew'd stout October, 
And thought it sinful t^ go to bed sober ; 



Tb'en was the time fbr games and gambols^ 
'When Oxford Street was covered with bmtnbles. 
Hedges and ditches and ponds of water ; 
But now there's nothing but bricks and mortar ! 

Siiig hejr, sing ho, &c. 

When this veiy place, now covered over, 
Was a field of wheat, or perhaps of clover ; 
Two or three trees for the cattle to get under. 
Out of the way of the light' ning and thunder ! 
No sounds were heard bat the sweet birds singing. 
Except sometimes the Bow-bells ringing ! 
But now far off the birds are fled. Sirs, 
And we're the birds that siQg instead. Sirs. 

Sing hey, jsing ho, ice. 



T^E SECOND PART OF THE 

GOOD OLD DAYS OF ADAM AND EVE. 

I SING, I sing in jingling rhymes. Sirs, 
In praise of long-lost* good old times, Sirs> 
When old and young would every one rise 
Time enough to see the sun rise ; 
But fashion plays a different tune now^ 
Folks don't get up till afternoon now ; 
And all such healthy notions scorning, 
They get their night's rest in the morAiDgL 

Sing hey, ^g bo, &c. 

When rogues^ whose necks sttong'Wltere suited. 
Went in a cart to be executed ; 



Through the streets were mobs collectings 
To Tyburn— akd oh ! it was quite affecting. 
But now they hang them all at. Newgate, 
And the crowd's so great, you can't a view get ;. 
And though the parson prays and preaches. 
They never make no dying speeches. 

Sing hey, sing, ho, &c^ 

When all over Engikqd's happy island j 

Churches and chapels were built on dry land;- 

And on Sundays folks so gay there, 

In their best clothes went to pray there ; 

But now at novelty they grapples, 

There's swimming churches^ and floating ehapels ! 

And what does more surprising seem. Sirs, 

There's prayers and sermons preach'd by steam. Sirs ! 

Sing hey, sing ho, &c». 

When round town there was many a score fields. 
And when old Bedlam stood in Moorfields,- 
Folk might stand by London Wall, Sirs, 
And plainly hear mad people bawl. Sirs; . 
But Bedlam was pull'd down, . aiid in a hurry 
All the. mad folks were moved to Surry ; 
London Wall is down, I vow. Sirs, 
And Moorfields is^no more fields now. Sirs. 

Sing hey, sing ho, &Ci . 

When in our fiirm-yards hens would lay. Sirs, 

Producing eggs in the natural way. Sirs ; 

Then fondly sitting on and sticking. 

Till each tgg produced a chicken ; 

But now tbere*s a man, who sweai^ and vows and. 

Says his chickens can hatdi by the thousand,. 
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And' all by steam^ which 90 fast produce^). . 
He'll supply all Loadon with ducks and ^oses* 

Sing hey, sing ho, &c^ 

When people died, and this world's riot. 
Left and laid in their, graves so quiet. 
Till the day of resurrection. 
Nor dream*d of being dug up for dissection ; 
But now there are men, whose trade quite odd is. 
They go out of a night to steal poor dead bodies : 
To die in Town, the chdnce gadzooks is 
Ten ta one but you go to Brookes's. 

Sing hey, sing bo, kc. 



THE FIREHAN WATERMAN. 

Tone— "rflTkaw a Wife of my (mn.' 



» 



IN Hungei:ford Market a maid 

Dwelt, who never had thought o' raan^ 
'Till by Cupid her heart was betray 'd. 

And she fell in love with a Waterman : 
His person had every charm 

And grace that could be had by a man ; 
He wore a gold badge on his arm. 

For he was a Waterman Fireman, 
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She admired the cut of his coat, 

There could not be a- smarter man^ 
And slielong'd to go out in the boat 

Along with the Fireman Waterman ; 
A lover besides she had got. 

He was a Scourer and Dyer man ; 
Hu love for h^r was as hot 

As htm for die Waterman Fireman*. 
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The Dyer had plenty of cash. 

And although he was a much shorter man; ; 
He resolyed he would cut a dash, 

And cut out the Waterman Fireman ; 
But his company she.refus'd bold, . 

And said even was he squire-man. 
He warnt fit a candle to hold 

To the handsome Waterttan Fireman^ 

But this Dyennan would not have nay^ 

For fear folk should tiiink he was not a man ;.. 
He stuck to her tight and did pray, 

She would have him instead of the Waterman : 
With his money he made a great stir, ' 

Made her presents^ or else he*s a lyar-maa ; 
But the faster he ran after her. 

The faster she followed the Fireman. 

Yet his presence to lose she was toath. 

To his pocket she gave no quarter mat) ; 
She told him, and vow'd with an oath. 

She wonld cut with the Fireman^^Waterman ; 
With hope then the Dyer did grin, 

Tho* poor fellow, he warnt a bit nigfaer, man. 
For her false heart was cram full within 

Of the handsome* Waterman Fireman. 

Chie day foi^ber supper h^ bought 

A lobsteiv (for be ^t» that sort o'.D)aD> 
Genteelly to do what wa^ iiol 

To be done by the Fireman* Waterman ;) 
He thought he'd ainj;^ with her at nig^t^ 

So sent it wrappM up. to her by a man ; 
And what did she do* but invite 

To eat it, the Waterman Fireman. 



It WAS late before he could get there,. 

When sitting at table he caught a man r 
(Th& lobster was gone) he did stare 

When he saw the Fireman Waterman ; 
He senses all of them seemM stoppM 

He stood as stiff as a wire, man, 
B«jt came to by being well whopped 

By his rival, the Waterman Fireman. 

To Bow Street he slowly did halt. 

And although he wbh*d to be thought a man, 
A warrant he got for the assault. 

And took up the Fireman Waterman ; 
To the sessions then all three did go. 

Where she swore that this loving Dyer man 
Began the fray, and gave the first blow, 

$0 he'd ten pounds to pay to the Fireman. 



UNFORTUNATE CORPORAL JENKINS. 

Tone—* Lady Douglas.** 



OH Cupid has got most astonishing powers, 

A heart like a stone he can melt itj 
The svpeetness of love is well mi^'d up with sours. 
And Corporal Jenkins he felt it ; 
Through life he had been quite a rover. 
Had march'd half the Continent over. 
Escaped from the rattle 
Of Waterloo's battle. 
Came home crown' d with laurels, to sit down in. 
clover ; 
But at his bold heart master Cupid so s]y^ 
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Shot an arrow wliicti ^t^^ him such slokipgiis,. 
His appetite wemti and' he did not kuow wkj,. 
Unfortunate Corpocaljenkias ! 

One Sunday ntornkig^ (^twas oti tlie para^) 

His thoughts all «ftij|riO]r'd <ni his duty. 
By chance just before hin there stood a fsfir maid. 
Who was4a most b6a«itifiil beauty ; 
Eyes met eyes,. thoug;h they shpuld not, 
Right about faee^ he would not ; 
Such eestacy rapt in» 
That moment the Captain 
Criedout, ** Stand at ease :^* but poor fellow, he could not. 

For all his attention was fix'd on the fair. 
Who had graces sufficient to win kings ; 

And his heart was quite lost before he was aware. 
Unfortunate Corporal Jenkins. 

By love he discovered the place where she dwelt, 
Her affections he wish'd he could squeege in ; 
But all he could say, her hard heart could not mek^ 
She M^as deaf to his vows and besieging : 
He talk*d of his wounds and his gloiy, 
Guns, pistols, an^ swords all so gory ; 
Then changing from slaughter. 
To wedlock besought her. 
But, bless you, she cock'd up her nose at the storv. 
And bade him march off again into the Park ; 

For between them there ne'er coulct be Unkings, 
She was going to wed a genteel lawyer^s clerk^ 
Unfortunate Corporal Jenkins ! 

With lovers fierce sensation his heart was hot still,. 

But, poaed by so flat a denial. 
He made a resolve that himself he would kill,.. 

And some laudanum drank from a ghial,. 
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He felt.veiy queer at tl|e takioj^, 
AH over shWrirtg and shaking^. 

Laid down his head then, • , . 

Thought he was dead^then 
'8t^ for three days veiy sound — on awalcing> 
He found Hwas high time -to give over such pranks^ 

For his Captain^ enraged at his slinkings. 
Had order*d ^e fihould be put back in the ranks, 
Unftyrlunate Corporal Jenkins ! 



€OMIC ECHO SOlVG. 

, 1H?W»— •• Mdier Laddie.'^ 



ECHO^ 

['VE just left a jovial crew, and stout October, 

stout October : 
Now 1 don^t know what to do to get sober^ 

to get sober: 
[f I had not had some drink, that is shocking, 

'/ ' thai IS shocking^ 

[ should be inclined to think there's some one mocking, 

some one mocking. 

iVhoe'er you are, before you go I'll make a racket, 

make a racket ; 
depend upon' t, I'll let you know, I'll trim your jacket 

trim your jacket ; 
jet.your ugiy luce appear-— I'm a man. Sir, 

Fm a man. Sir; 
<^ow I very plainly h^ar, 'tis echo'$ answer, 

' eeho'^s answer. 



1 am tired of single life^ too long tarried, 

too long tarried; 
I shall look out for a wife, to get married, 

to get married ; 
Wedlock's cup, as I've heard say, is full oi bubbles, 

full of bubbles ; 
Honey moon once passed away, then come tfoables, 

then come troubUs, 

If I many, I shall be very happy, 

very happy; 
Remutting single I am free, but a sappy, 

hut a sappy; 
Marriage -brings its rout and noise, spousy bawling, 

spousy bawling; 
Naughty little girls and boys loudly squalling, 

loudly squaliing ; 

Should I -keep my single state, is it better ? 

is it better • 
If 1 look out for a mate, will she fetter ? 

will she fetter f 
I think I must make up my mind, no more dally, 

no more dally; 
I shall nothing gain, I* find, by shilly shally, 

shiliy shally. 

Echo tell me what to do, 'tis no use moping, 

fio use moping ; 
1/ 1 go a maid to woe, I must leave off toping, 

leave off toping ; 
Batchelors' lives are always sad, as each supposes, 

each supposes ; 
Old maids must be just as badf, tho' they cock their noses, 

cock their noses ; 
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With a partner to my mind, hey for Capid ! 

hey for Cupid! 
She a husband good shall find, I wont be stupid, 

don't &e stupid ; 
The belk shall ring a peal so gay, in the steeple. 

in the steeple 
And we our time will pass away, like other people, 

other people. 



COMIC ftUARTETT. 

TtWB— «*C?<»o«tf of Vestris:^ 

\st Watchman. PAST urn o'clock, a rainy and a 

cloudy morning. 
2nd Watch. Past urn o'clock. 

\st Gent* , There's one as sure as fate ; 

\st Watch. Past um oi'clock. 

2nd Gent. It must be two, for I am yawning, 

Qnd Watchi Past um o'clock. 
1st Gent. , It cannot be so late. 

Time so swiftly passes while dnniking spark- 
ting passes, toasting wives, 
2nd Gent. And lasses, how merrily time 

passes, 
1st if 2nd Gent. Before we know 'tis time to go, tis 
1st Sf 2nd Watch. Past nm o'clock. 

2nd Watch. Past um o'clock. 

2nd Gent. My wife up, I don't expect her, 

Ist Watch. Past um o'clock. 

\st Gent. I shall get lock'd out ; 

B 
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2nd Watch. Past um o'clock. 

2nd Gent. I shall get a curtain lecttirey 

1*^ Watch, Past uin o'^clock. 

2nd Gent, Well, don't make such a roti't; 

I am sure 'tis only one Sir, 
2nd Gent. No, no 'tis tw©, I'm done. Sir, 

I all the way home must run Sir. 'Tis two. 
IstHent. 'Tis only one. Sir, 

Listen and conrince yourself. Sir, 
1st Sf 2nd Watch. Past um o'clock. 

1st Watch. Past um o'clock. 

1st Gent. 'Tis two, 'tis two, you hear quite plain Sir, 

2nd Watch, Past um o'clock 

2nd Gent. 'Tis one I do declare; 

1st Watch. Past nm o' clock. 

1st Gent. ' Tis two,' tis two, 1 say again Sir, 

2nd Watch. Past nm o'clock 

2nd Gent. . 'Tis only one, I swear ; 

1st Gent. I tell you Sir, tis two S&r, 

2nd Gent. And I say 'tis not true. Sir, 

1st Gent. Must I take this from you. Sir, this insult Sir 

2nd^Gent. Phoo, phoo. Sir, 

Listen to the watchman crying, 
1** Sc 2nd Watch. Past um o'clock. 

2nd Watch. Past um o'clock. . 

1** Gient. Depend upon't you're in the wrong Sir 

*lst Watch. Past um o'clbck. 

2nd Gent. I'm certain I'm right. 

2nd. Watch. -Past um o'clock. 

2nd Gent. 'Tis one; , 

1st Gent. 'Tis two quite plain and strong. Sir, 

1st Watch,, Past um o'clock. 

J2nd Gent. You must he deaf. Sir, quite ; 
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Ifst Gent, 'Tis you who cannot hear Sir, 'tis two 

indGent. 'Tis one quite clear, Sir, 

The drink has made you queer. Sir, 
1st Gent. 'Tis useless jarring here. Sir, 

1st (fi 2nd Gent* I'll meet you in the morning, at 

1st Sp 2nd fVatth. Past um o'clock. 



MR. FROST AND MISS SNOW. 

TwE-^^^ Russian DonaJ'* 

• * 

ONE Mr. Frost, was quite^lost-— led a miserable life. 
Like to die^and foj^why ? 'cause he couldn't ^t a wife ; 
He was cold — ^but soboldr— took ladies by the nose. 
Did offend — foe and friend — as you easy may suppose ; 
At last the pure Miss Snow, she came down here below. 
And in paying his addresses to her warn^t a moment lost. 
For morning, noon, and night, he stuck to her so tight. 
She consented that she would become the wife of Mr. 
Frost. 

T can speak— that a week— had scarcely paas'd away. 
When the sun — had begun— *to shine forth every day ; 
Mr. Frost — ardour lost-^^md she call'd herself a fool. 
For as the sun got warm— ?tbe love of Frost^got cool ; 
But Frost he did deny — and said 'twas all my eye. 
His love was as strong as ever and her senses must be 

lost. 
To hurt her feelings loath, he'd freely take an .oath, 
He^d be true to her as long as she was true to Mr. Frost. 

b2. 
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Word$ are vain and, 'tis plilin his love had little strengtk 
And ohy ohy 'gan too^ivhen the days bad got more length ; 
("or oh ! lawy Tommy Thaw, came from the soath one 

day, 
And, 'ti9 said, did persuade Mrs. Frost to run away.'* r^* 
Her heart had sqch a twist, that she could not vesist 
Such melting moments,' and by such a pressing lover 

crossed ; 
He had so many charms, fihe melted in his arms. 
So Tomnfy Thaw he ran off with the wife of Mr. Frosty 



DH»G, DONG* 

WHEN Dcdly first I went to woo, 

I felt so strong love's flame, 
I meant to say, 1 loved her true, 

9at could not speak for shame. 
And as I glances sly did steal. 

My heart was beating strong ; 
The village bells struck up a peal. 

Which sounded sweet **ding 1 dong i*' 

Ding, dong, &c &€« 

Three months in courtship passed away. 

When I got her consent 
To marry,'— and I named the day. 

And then to church we went; 
So blest as then I ne'er did feel 

As round our friends did throng. 
We heard again the village peal. 

Ring forth their sweet "ding ! dong !" 

Ping, dong, &c. &c. 
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Wliat people eall the Honey Moon, 

Had scarcely pass' d— oh dear ! • 
A very different sort of tone . 

Came jingling in my ear. 
Each morning, noon and night did bring 

A peal so loud and strong. 
And sure as- ever I said/ " Ding 1" 

She always answer*d, " Doug !" 

Ding, dong, &c. &c. 

This discord lasted many a day, ' 

But now we (wiser grown;) 
Have hit upon a better way. 

And quarrels are not known. 
We found out jarring was absurd. 

With married folks quite wrong ; 
And now we bless the day we heard ' 

The village bells " ding, dong." 

Ding, dong, &c. &c. 



BETSEY BARER. 

TuNB— ^ Head Mm at Mrs* OrundtfU. 



«»* 



FROM noise and bustle far away, hard work my time 
employing. 

How happy did I pass each^day, content and health en- 
joying: . 

The birds did sing, and so did I, as I tnidg'd ^^i each 
acre; 

I never knew what 'twas to sigh,? till I saw Betsey Baker. 

b3 



IS 

At Church I m,et her dressM so neal» dae Smiaj in hot 

weather. 
With love I found my heart di4 he^t^ as we suog psalms 

together ; 
So piously she huag her head, the white her yoice did 

shake, ah ! 
I thought if ever I did wed, 'twould ha with Betsey 

Baker, 

From her side I could not hudge, and sure I thought no 

harm on't; 
My elhow then she gave a nudge, and hade me mind the 

sarmeni ; 
When church was over out she walk'd, hut I did over- 

take her. 
Determined I wpuld not be baulked^ I spoke to Betsey 

Baker* 

Her manners were genteel and cool, I found on conver- 
sation; 

She'd just come home from boarding school, and finished 
^ her education ; 

But love made me speak out quite free : says I, I*ve 
many an acre,. 

Will you give me your company ? ** I sha'nt,*' said 
Be^y Baker, 

All my entreaties she did slight, and I was Corc'd to 

leave her ; 
I got no sleep all that there night, for love hfiA brought 

a fever ; 
The doator ci^me, he smelt his cane, with long face like 

aquaker; 
Said he,, " young man, pray where's thy pain T' says I, 

" Sir, Betsey Baker.." 
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Because I wa» not bad enough, be boliiss^d and he piird 
me; 

And if I bad taken all his stuff, I think be must ha* 
kill'd me ; 

I put an end to all the strife, 'twixt him and the Under- 
take!; 

And what d'ye thipk 'twassaved my life > why, thoughts 
of Betsey Baker^ 

1 then again to Betsey wept, once more with love at- 

tack'd her ; 
But meantime she got acquainted wi* a ramping mad 

play actor ; 
If she would have him, he did say a lady he would make 

her: 
He gammon'd her to run away, and I lost Betsey 

Baker* 

I fretted very mueh to find, my hopes of Ioto so undone. 
And mother thought 'twould ease my mind if I came- up 

to London ; 
But tho' I strive another way^ my thoughts will ne'er 

forsake her; 
i dream all night, and think all day pf cruel Betsey Baker* 



■w«> 



BARCLAY ANU PERKINS'S DRAYMAN, 

ToNB'— ''JferHI^ daaeed the qudker^M Wifi.** 

NEAR Soutbwark Bridge^ on the Surry si4s. 
Lived a widow, who, much did lack man ; 

Her lilly-white hand she'd long denied 
To one John Brown, a black man ; 



Tliis John Brewn stack to her tight. 

Her heart was another way man ; 
Her thoughts by day, and dreams by night. 

Was on one of Barclay and Perkins's Draymen^. 

This Drayman was more than six feet high, 

A proper great broad-back' d man ; 
She thought him best, her reason why. 

He was twice as big as the l]ilack man. 
His face was like the full-moon just rose; 

More like a priest than a lay-man ; 
The eyes they sparkled, and so did the nose. 

Of Barclay and Perkins's^ Drayman. 

The black was a, footman and wore a cock'd hat. 

Of dressing he had the knack man ; 
Round his neck was a. white cravat,. 

That set off the face of the black man. 
At the shape of his legs he look'd with pride, 

Tho' they had no shape to display man ; 
And he look'd, when he grinn'd^ with his mouth so 
wide, - 

As if he could swallow the Drayman* 

This black man. Brown, did not despair^ 

He was a decent dack-man. 
And said, me know dat my face not fair, 

Dat's cause me such a black man ; 
But black nor white finger can't feel^. 

In de dark dis all one same man ; ' 
Me tink me niush -gre^ more genteel^ 

Dan Barglay Berkin's Drayman. 

Says she, we never can make a match, 

Yourself ^ou off may pack m^n ; 
I should think I'd got in the arms of old scnitcb^ 

If I went t6 bed with a black inan ; 
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Says be, scratch dat out of your bead, 
Dow my colour is black, I'm a gay mao^ 

You'd fin it worser to go to bed 
Wid Barglay Berkin's Dray map. 



Says she, if truly my iftind I telh^ 

(I don't wish 3^our feelings to raok, man,) 

But really there is su^h nasty smells^ 
* What cwies fi!Qtn eviery black koau* 

You can't think how iqjf note tjt|i8^Mi 
Tho* I tarns it another way» iii«« ; 

Says Bro^^ D$dH tp t»aiji m idil •tink at de gtnins. 
From Barglay Bei!kin*$ DmyisaQ. 



Talk of the devil, he's sure to come ; 

The door at that moment flew back, man 
There stood the Draymaxi, all so glum, 

And he look'd quite blue at the bfs^ck man. 
That there lady, ^ays he, is; free. 

If she likes to have you she may man. 
But don't you come here to tell lies about me. 

Says Barclay and Perkins's Drayman. 



Poor Mr« Brown was petrified, 

His courage went not to come back man> 
He sigh'd and groan'd and softly cried 

Me wish me wan'd a blkek man. 
His eyes did roll and his teeth did grin^ 

Says she, you may go your way man. 
And don't let me catch you here agin. 

Said Barclay and Perkins's Draymaa^ _^ 



2» 
IRISH HISTORIAN; 

. TuNB->< CaUaghaHs BreUagfumt,'* ' 

QH och ! what a treaaare is learning. 

So listen each i^oraut elf. 
And if you've got any discerning, 

I'll make you as wise as myself. 
1 went to- 0*Donoghoo'& college. 

With my sister and a great many more. 
And leam*d such a rare stock of knowledge. 

As never was got at before. 
No science to me is a myst'ry, • 

I know every book through and through ; 
But I always was fondest of hist'ry , ^ _ • 

Because, we all know it is true, 

Alexander the Great, was a hero 

For fighting there never was such. 
Him and the Emperor Nero 

Conquer'd the French and the Dutch, 
To come over here they intended, 

With shipping they tried to make port ; 
But their progress was safely prevented 

By Queen Bess at. Tilbury Fort. 

Noscience,^ Sec. 

Blind Homer he was a great scholar. 

As ever in England was seen ; 
A pug-dog he led by the collar. 

And lived somewhere near. Bethnal Green, 
One Dryden, he was his first cousin, 

A very great man in those days. 
Sermons he wrote by the dozens 

And the author of Sheridan's plays. 

Noscience> &o^ 



as 

"William the Conqueror, (sly fox,") 

Discovered the Gunpowder plot,, 
Cut off the head of poor Guy FawkV^ 

Who did not at all like his lot. 
"Whittington's Cat had its day out, 

(It was a most beautiful tabby) ; / 
George Barrington found Bot'ny Bay out. 

And was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

No science^ &c. 

'Doctor Johnson invented Gunpowder, 

Learning his time did employ ; 
Dean Swift made the cannons fire louder. 

He was kill'd at the fam'd siege of Troy. 
Noll Cromwell did never like sleeping 

Alone, for of girls he'd a store ; 
Took Lady Jane Grey into keeping. 

And afterwards married Jane Shore. 

No 'science, &c. 

Billy Shakespeare was surely a wonder ; 

King Charles he got up in an oak. 
Saw hump-back'd Richard go under. 

And the deuce of a word that he spoke. 
But Richard got him in his power. 

Had him smother' d'twixt two. feathei: beds, 
Lock'd him. safe up in tl^e Tower, 

And kept watch witli a dog with three heads. 

No science, &c. 



Mr. Argusi had only got one eye. 
And that in the: centre; was bor'd; 

The Cyclops were aU much more funny, . 
For they with a hundred were stored :— 
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Now I'll leave off for the present, 

Tfao* I've not half exhausted my lore ; 
And if my short slories are pleasant. 

To-morrow PU tell'y6u some more. 

Noscience, &c. 



PARODY ON MARY THE MAID OF THE 

GREEN. 

IF eatinlf doth love to the helly convey^ 

I'm sure I that passion ttiay share ; 
I think on thy cupboaid, dear Molly all day^ 

And know evesy thing dainty is there ; 
For Molly of eatables, rare, is possess'd, 

fieef. Mutton and Pork, fat and lean. 
Tarts, Puddings and Pies all so savory drest 

By my sweet kitchen maid, Molly txreen. 

When first I beheld her red face, I confess. 

She was picking a sweet miitton bone ; 
^Twixt hunger and love I was all in a mess, 

I long'd to make it my own* 
But the length of hes foot was not easily gain'di 

Tho' I smelt at each dish and tureen ; 
And 'twas long ere a merselof grub I obtainM 

From my sweet kitchen maid, Molly Green* 

What tho' her fat neck's unconfin'd by a lace^ 
She needs not such fal Ids as those. 

She eats when she likes— she has a |;ood place^ 
And that die very well knows. 
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%ijt whe'b she^'fall drest, and her hair is woU curPd, 

So spruce a cpok never was seen ! 
And rd gladly resign all the rooms in the world, 
. For the kitchen of 5weet Molly Green, 



PARODY ON '* OH TIS LOVE.'* 

OH Miss Doye ! Miss Dove ! Miss Dove 
Has ruiu'd me completely* 
Oh Miss Dove! Miss Dove ! Miss Dove 
Has stole my lieart away ; 
Miss Dove is a Mantau Maker* 

Possest of every charm ; 
I met her one day in Long Acre, 
And ax'd her to take my arm : 
I held my umbrella. 

To keep her from llie^n ; 
She said begone yon feller^ 
And-^tumed down St. Martin's Lane. 

Ofa Miss Dove ! Miss Dove &c« 

Oh Miss Dove 1 IJiliss Voxe ! Miss Dove 
Holds out temptatioi)*s ^pple ; 
Oh Miss Dove I my love, A|iss Dove 
Has stole my heart away. 
1 drest myself in my "be^t clothes^ 

And went to her papa, ^^^ 

My love tale I did disclose 
To him anjd her mama ; 
They both said, that truly 

There was no harm to try ; . 
But she answered coolly, 
. Indeed 'tis all my eye. 

Oh lif iss Dove ! Miss Dove, fcc. 
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Oh Miss Dove ! MissJDoye I Miss Dove, 
You hinders me from sleeping; ; 
Oh Miss Dove ! my love Miss Dove 
I thus to' her did say : 
ril tdce you eut on Sunday, 
To Bagnigge-wells to tea. 
We will keep St Monday ; 

Indeed, •! ^qn% sayssh^; 
'Tis useless your prating, 

I toldywii so liefoDe ; 
Don't you see I'm waiting. 
To shtm yotti to the i^r ? 
Oh Miss Dove ! Miss Dove t Mtss Dove 
Has ruinM me coniplclely ; 
Oh Miss Dove ! Misa Dovdl Miss Bove 
Has stole my hemttamf^ 



THE4RISIK;ENTLEMAN. 

AT Connaught I was l>redand bom. 

Quite genteel was all my kin ; 
My father had a'fieMof (5om, 

He usetf to growfais pratees in ; 
Mymother kept a gr^t big fann^ 

The neighbours bought t|ie tbii^-sbt sold : 
Sunday stockings to-keepycipr^nD^ 

And wiskey to keep out dia cold ; 
My uncle was^a {vriest so stout, * 

He kept a school on a fionoos plan; 
He tddmy mcfthertherewasnodQidt^ 

rd make an IriA' Gentlcioaii, 

Sing whack. Ice. 
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I iam^dmj tetters^ 

My troubles for 'twas very small ; 
But as torfigorcS) A— •B---C 

Faith I I cou'd'nt gieton at all ; 
I stuck ifast in A, B, ab ; 

My uncle then got in a pet, 
Gate my head o<£ siich a dab^ 

My fldtoiilders feels the tingle< yet, 
1 cried and bawl'd and made a rout. 

My motfaev said^^Is this yout plair^ 
*Mf his braiiis aref all knock'd oat, 

^^Will he make an Irish Gentleman ?" 

Whacky &c. 

Left sdiool, but did not like wwk, 

' I got with the girls a damn»g> jigs ;' 
My father, worse than any Tudi» 

Sent me out to mind the pigs. 
Bol wid the pigs, 1 never agreed, . 

Bvery one they went so sly ; 
Where the bked to get theup feed, 

And^th and troth, and so did I ; 
My moAer he^d of her darling boy, 

And to my father quick she ran ; 

<< Such work as that is not employ 

<^Fit for an Irish Gentleman.'* 

Whack, Sec. 

My father took to beating me— 

My mother said, I'd get renown 
If the world I went to see, 

So off I set to Dublin town. 
I girt there safe and very soon ;^ 

And up the streets I cut a dash, . ^ 
My heart I lost one afternoon, 

T^one MiBS Byrne, whe'd got-solne cash. 

c2 
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Says I, Miss 1i;^«l^ I bura, alas T^ 

To marry a lady is my plan ; 
I bave'nH a copper of. gold, but brass 

EDough, for. an Irish Geotleirian. 

WHack, &«• 

»  '  » 

What do ye thiuk.of tbi& Miss Bytne ? * 

To all i said she: laugb*d out loud; 
Then quickly she away did turn, 

Left me alone in all the. crowd ; • - 
Her other sweetheart, then he spoke. 

Says he your after .cheating me. 
But this you'll find a serious joke ; % ' 

Who the devil may you be ? 
Och faith says 1— -my honour bright, 

Shelelagk I've got in my ban* ; 
If your inclined ft)r a bit of a figlit> 

1 am an Irish Gentleman. 

Whack, &€• 

We fought and fit, aod fit and fongbt,. ; 

As long as ever we could stand ; 
And when we*d had enough we thought . 

We shook: each, other by. the.hand. 
Says he, och faith we'll diink a-drop ; 

See sweet Miss Byrne is atandiag there ; 
Then we went to a wiskey shop. 

And drank to that dark maid so fair« 
Oh then my friend says he to me. 

Of fightVng I admire your plan ; 
Upon my soul I plainly see 

You are an Irish Gentleman. 

Whack, &c. 

I bade good bye to Dublin then. 
And wsdkM by steamito Holyhead ^ 
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So sick I never was again, 

E^ery Bian 4ilive tims dedd» 
I've come to London', to be sure, 

To see and seek what I can find ; 
And tho' in pocket I am poor^ 

There's many more not far behind ; 
When I wed, V\\ change my life^; 

The kdy soon shall know my plan^ 
Vl\ be a true and a faithful wife. 

And give her the Irish Gentleman. 

Whack, &c. 



EVERY ONE TO THEIR LIKING— OLD 
ENGLAND FOR ME. 



SOME time back, I felt much inclined to turn rover. 

Of pleasure to have an additional gleam ; 
So, without preparation, I started for Dover, 

And crossed die salt water to Calais by steam. 
No sooner on board, than the wind got alarmish. 

So high and so big roird the waves of the sea ; 
I saud to myself, all the while I felt qualmish. 

Every one to their liking — old England fbr me ! 

We got there without beiog shipwrecked or stranded^ 
Exoeptiog the sickness, qnite safe and sound ; 

I was carried on shore by a female, and landed. 
And glad enough, sure^ when I touched dry ground* 

I strutt^ about like an Englishman, grandisb. 
Bat their psgrley vous, talk and I did not agiree ; . 
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For even the children^ they talked quite outlabdidi; 
Every one to their' liking-^old England for mtl 



At Calais I found there i» nobody .tarries ; 

So like otheF-'folks, wi' more €a$h than sense. 
The very next moFning I started >for Paris, . 

In a curious stj^ge coach, the Negligence : 
I did not at all like this part of my tour ; 

The post boy*s jack-boots were great wonders to see ; 
We traveled a matter of two miles an hour : 

Every one to their liking — old England for me ! 



At Paris arrived, ^wbere they say e^ry charm. is, » 

I got from the coach, and the street 1 cross'd ; 
I was ax'd for my passport'by two Jehndy armies ; 

I felt in my pocket, and found Hwas lost, 
I felt myself quite in a queer situation, 

They soon made me k^ow I was no longer free ; 
I said, in the inidst of my grand twitteratien, - * 

Every one to their liking^-M)ld ^England for me ! 



There's no misfortune Jn,Iife-Jbut wh^t has a door ; 

At last r found out what I was to do. 
That was. to write to the British Ambassador 

For a passport of one, I had lost, in lieu. 
I got it, but not till some dq^ys Vi been waiting,^ 

They told me polite, I might then Paris see ; 
'Twas so grand', oh, says 1, damn your Frenchified prating, 

Every one to theif liking — old'England*for me ! ' 



• 

For fear I'd be locked up, and put to such rack again. 
On what d'ye think then my mind was bent } 
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Why, I went to coaeb office, and took my place back 
again, ^ 
And came home from. France just as wise as I went* 
There's many, young men. their own judgments have 
prided. 
In making a tour the French fashions 4o see. 
Emptied their pockets — saw jpst what I did ; 
Every one to their liking— old. England for me ! 



When folk at home learnM.that France Lhad.been there/ 

Wi' questions they bored me, wi' might and main ; 
Says, I, depend on't,- quite enouglfl have. seen there, . 

To hinder my travelling there again. 
To spend money athome is an Englishman's duty ; . 

H^ may tnickforeign parts, foreign wonders to see \^, 
But for liberty, roast beef, plum-pudding and beauty, 

Eyery one to their likkig— old England fox me ! 



IRISH EYES, 

IN^Dublin's sweet city I first fo^id myself at home>| 
Father taught me to read, to save his4)wn pelf at home ; 
He was a scollard, and learning he'd preach me wid^ 
And a thumping shelelagbib^'d got»to4each me wid. 
To his nouns and his pronouns my mother cried, ^* Stuff, 

my joy; 
If he has but the brogue, ho'U have learning enough^ 

myjoy; ' 
If he turns out a. gentlemaUji, Where's the surprise^ yo« 

know ? 
An Irishman can always talk witkhis eyes^ yon know,'* 
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Honey 6k whdck-^long' life to iny mother tth. 
She's dead seven years, TH ne'er get such another, och : 
She always declared, she did very much pri2e,'oh och. 
The hrogue thatsh^sawia att f riahwdn's eyes» oh oeh. 

My mother went dead, and my faHker did wed agaib ; 
For the first time I found Vd no home for my head again. 
For he, tfato* the window, turned me ont of dOors so sad. 
With my purse full of nothing (for money no stores I had) • 
Then I went to sweet Nordh,^and said, 1 conlesB 6>.|t, 
ril wed yott directly, so only^say yes to it ; 
She Uosb'd a sweet smile, full ot joy and surprise, you 

know, 
And guvte me ^an answer so sweet with her eyee, you know. 

Honey oh cheeky &:c. 

Next iftorninff t went to the prii^st, and made Nomb mine ; 
1 never till then such a wife had before o'liiine ; 
V\\ love her for ever^ if fortune should give so long. 
And seven years longer ifaan that, if I live so long* 
Her charms are enough a dead man to make frisky och. 
Her kisses are sweeter than Mat Mohone's whiskey och. 
Her elegant form took my heart by surprise, oh och, 
^hen 1 look'd at the b^auti^l brogae in her eyes, oh och. 

Hotiey oh whack, &c. 



gA<3K ll(>filNSO!f. 

T^JHB— ** College Hornpipe.'*^ 

TH£ perils, and dan^rs of the voyage pass'd^ 
And tJhe ship to PortsDBOoih airived at last ; 
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The sails all forl'd and tbe auebor caat, ' , 
Tbe happiest of the criBW was Ja^k. Robipsoa : . 
For his Poll he had trinkets and gold galor^t 
Besides of prize-money qpte a st^re.; , • . 
Jind along wi* the crew he weqt ashore, 
As cockswain to the hoa^ Jack Bo^ioson^ . . 

: , Tol de X9h .&CV 

He met with a man, and said, I say, 

Ma^ hap you may know one Polly Gray ?- 

She lives somewhere hereabonts — the man said. Nay, 

I do not indeed, to Jack Robinson. 

Says Jack to him, Tve left ;my. ship. 

And all my messn^ate^ giv'd the slip | 

Mayhap you'll partake of a, good can of fiip» . 

For you^re a ciy.il fellow., says. J^ck , Robinson* . 

Tol.de roJ,.&9. 

In a public house* t^n, they both sot down^ 
. And talk' d' of admirals of high renown. 
And drunk'd as much grog as come to halfi'a-crown,^ 
This here strange man a^d Jack Robinson ; 
llien Jack call'd out the reckoning to pay. 
The landlady came in, in fine array. 
My eyes and limbs ! why here's Polly Gray ; 
Wb9*d thought of meeting here ? say^ Jack Robinson. . 

Tol de rot, &c« 

The landlady stagger'd back against the wall, 
And said, at first, she did'nt know him at all ; 
Shi?er< me ! says Jai^k, why here's a pretl^ squall ; 
Dam'me, don't you know me ? Tm Jack Robinson* 
Don't you know this handkerchief you giv'd to me? 
'Twas three years ago, before 1 went to sea; 
Every day I look'd at it, and thought of thee ; 
lj[pon m^.sQul I have, says Jack Robinson.; 

tuLde rol, Icc^ . 
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Says the lady^sttyi slfe» T^ eban^M my state : 

Wny^ yoa don't meaD, sayv «hiGk^ tbat you've got a 

ittate^ 
You know yoa promit*d ne^Hiay she^ I could^nl wait^ 
For no tidings could I gain of you, Jack Robinson ; 
And somelMmy» one day, came to me, and said 
That sofliebeey else had somewhere read. 
In some newspaper^ as how you was dead. 
I've not been deadat aU» says Jack Robinson. 

Toldemi, fcc 



Then he turned his quid, finished his glass, 

Hitch'd up his trbwsers — alas 1 alas ! 

That ever I should live to be tnade such an ass, 

To be bilk'd by a woman, says Jack Robinson; 

Bat to fret and stew about it much is all in vain, 

ril ge| a^sbipr and go to EaUaad, France and Span ; 

'So matter whefe». td Pottsmoulii 1*11 ne*« come back 

ag^H: 
And he was off befoM thej could say^^ Jack Roftrinson. 

Tol de rol, &c. 



THfi LOVtNa COSTER-MONGER. 

LET great men sing of Venus, fine. 
And swear their women*s faces 

Hacve charms so perfect and divine. 
And full of loves and graces ; 



1 would DQt wish AoM $9llMi 4Qlrety 
'Cause love it oMi^QB^by «wi(f bes ; 

The girl I love: is blMk^ey^cBiet, 
Wbociies, ^^ cmnehaff ^mf wiikke»". 

One morningv Hwas oa Saffron }|tll» 

I heard berpipes a calling; 
Love it made me^tand stock stiP, 

'Till closelj^e was bawtvM;; 
Her lovely voice went4hronjgp1liMny:jear« 

Her clothes were ail in patches; 
And, lordy'I felt $o nation. ^uee^^ 

When she ciied, ** come buy jya^ npi^itckfll/^ 

Now this was close to her abode. 

And Cupid busy in^hiU; 
My donkey withAtpceciMs'leftd, 

His foot got in«ft.flliig4Mle^ ' 
A crowd comid.iiy,tish» w » ^ i ii# t piss, ' 

And while my kiead, t «eraHAtepi^ 
She pitied n^eud «i^peM«s8, 

While she ciied^onieteyipy'iQatebes*'* 

At last we got the donkey free. 

After much endeavour. 
He was not hurt, but as for me, 

My heart was gone for ever ; 
So says I my eyes, my heart you hold. 

For that to you attatches ; 
So beautiful her eves th^ojxdl^d. 

While she cried ^ come buy my matches.*' 

I said good bye, b wt ' by jhW W, steer*d. 
Why after her I foUow'd, 

To hear how sweet 4te«b^dtaVd^; 
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I pusbed my love so home and tiglit. 
That wbile some sighs she fetches. 

She vow'd she lov*d me at first sight. 

While she cried "come buy my matches*^ 

Now tho' I ddft't dress like a swell^ 

I can spend a bob with any ; 
I keeps myself and donkey well. 

And yarns ai| honest penny : 
And every day I travels fiir, 

And the blunt togeiher scratches. 
All my thoughts are 'long with her, 
• Who cries **come buy my matches.'* 

Now Bet thinks as well as I, 

We long enough have tarried. 
So next Sunday we shall try. 

And see if we cant get marri'd 
Oh then so happy we will be. 

We'll children have in batches ; 
The boys shall all go out wi' me. 

While the J^rls cry "buy my matches.^' 
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THE AGE OF NEW INVENTIONS ! 

(Written for, and suog by, Mr. Ratneb, at the Theatre Royal, 

Coyent Garden.) 

Tow B — ** BaWf iww, wow,*' 



OLD folks and youDg all say this is the age of new 

inventions. 
Novelties arise each day, beyond all comprehensions : 
Thoagh my song is new, I think you need not now be 

told, Sirs, 
The tune is like my Grandmother— getting very old. Sirs. 

Bow, wow, wow. 

Every day brings something new, . and John Bull's 

throat's so wide. Sirs, 
He swallows all that comes in view, and sometimes 

more besides, Sirs. 
Rich folks are in great distresSy although it may seem 

funny, 
They really don't know what to do to get rid of their 

money. 

Bow, wow, wow. 

The Suspension Bridge across the Thames, will be a 

nine days' wonder ; 
Surprisingly astonishing, will be the tunnel under ; 
It is to be well arched, and made with solid bricks and 

mortar : 
1 never heard that any folks could live long under 

water ! 

Bow, wow, wow. 
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Phrenology is just found out, and some folks take socli' 

pains in it. 
They can tell beyond a doubt whose head has got most 

brains in it ; 
A dead qaaxi^i skoll they il handle, aad |Mrii^ o'er^the 

lumps on it. 
His passions well can nndawlindj by the shape of all 

the bumps on it. 

iBofVy snsWf wow* 

The new sub-ways will save the job of taking all the 

stones up ; 
JPaviours are against it, and are putting prayers and 

groans up ; 
The scheme appears to me to'be^ as far as I have read^ 

Sirs: 
To do away with Common Sewers, and haye uncommon 

onesiosteady Sirs! 

Bow, wow, wow. 

The streets are now M*Adamized-^the plan deserves 

much pratse. Sirs, 
A proof that wicked London folks, will all soon mend 

their vmytt Sirs : 
The stones are crush'd to powder, and to make the job 

complete. Sirs, 
They're sprinkled well with salty to keep them clean 

and sweet, Sirs ! 

Bow, wow, wow. 

A Company's establish'd, who profess to wash by steam. 

Sirs; 
Old establish'd laundresses declare 'tis but a dream. Sirs; 
With elbows in the suds, they say it surely must be stuff. 

Sirs, 
For in the good old-fashioned yf^y^ there was always 

steam enough. Sirs ! 

Bow, wow, wow. 

Balloons are all improving fast, and with each other vie. 

Sirs, 
In public estimation, they seem rising very high. Sirs : 



For swijiness in their journies, they were never know<n 

to fail. Sirs, 
They always travel post, and never go without a male^ 

Sirs ! 

Bow, wow, wow. 

Steam Boats are preparing to go all the 'way to Hingyy 
Watering places soon will be deserted quite and dingy ; 
Fashionables will not go to Margate, but incline, ah ! 
To spend the summer months at Madras , Bengal, or 
China / 

Bow, wow, wow. 

Another project's started, which was ne'er thought of 

before. Sirs : 
They're going to bring the Sea up to London from the 

Nore, Sirs ! 
Baths will be erected for all ranks to wash their flesh. 

Sirs, 
Supplied by iron pipes, with salt water always^re^A, 

Sirs ! 

Bow, wow, wow. 



There's nothing but new plans and schemes in every 

body's head, Sirs : 
London Bridge will be puU'd down, a new one raised 

instead. Sirs : 
Round town, east, west, north and south, there's nought 

but change and movement ; 
I only hope that xve may not be ruined by improvement ! 

Bow, wow, wow. 
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I WISH ALL IN VAIN 1 HAD NEVER GOT 

WED ! 

(Sung by MnR^TiTKB io the character of Fiztore, in 'M RolaDd 

for an Oliver,") 

TeiTB— << l^Mimg at aH." 



WHEN I went a courting to my present Wife, 

I never e^en dream* d aboat discord or strife ; 

So bothered my heart was, I thought her divine ; 

Her eyes beamed with pleasure, and 'cod so did mine. 

I thought that the sweet cop of wedlock, t*fegs, 

Was filled with pure honey without any dregs ; 

But since then there's other thoughts com'd in myhead. 

And I wish all in vain, I had never got wed. 

So qaeerly I felt, there was nothing went right. 
Not one wink of sleep could I get of a night ; 
So I muster'd my courage, and told her my state. 
And ax'd if she thought me too old for a mate : 
She blush' d to the eyes at the time to be sure. 
But that I've found since was nought but a lore ; 
And so many, more things have cpm'd in my bead. 
That I wish all in vain, I had never got wea. 

Short time after marriage the whole village rung 
Wi' wonders I'd pick'd out a partner so young ! 
To which she made answer quite brazen and bold, 
*' She wonder'd she married a husband so old." 
Now flighty and froward, advice good she scorns, 
She thinks of the young bucks, while I think of horns, 
And feel day and night such strange thoughts in my head, 
I wish all in vain, I had never got wed. 
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CUPID»S BREECHES. 

TuKE— " La belU LaUiere.'" 



CUPID one day took a walk not a grtai way. 
Intending, no ooabt, to put mortals in pain ; 
With bow in his band he stood under a gateway. 
His pinions wet through from a shower of rain. 
The weather was chilly, the folks thought him silly. 
The ladies looked at him so sly every one ; 
And said without mockiag^ ** It really was shocking. 
To see such a boy had got no breeches on*" 

TottBg men be advised, your affections take care of ; 

Love in the heart makes the £ace pale and wan ; 

Whatever your stations, I*d have you beware of 

The little blind god, who's got no breeches on. 

Vex'd very much at their ill-manner'd joking. 

His arrows among them he quickly let fly ; 

But they with the shower had got such a soaking. 

They fell to the ground — so he sat down to cry. 

The crowd flock'd aronnd him and did so confound him, 

(Not one of them knew him for Cupid the Don,) 

They jeer*d and they flouted, and loudly they shouted, 

** Look at that little chap, he's got no breeches on !'* 

Young men, &g. 

At last he got clear with a great deal of pother, 

With sorrow and grief towards home then he sped ; 

Told the whole story to Venus his mother. 

Who anxiously listenM to all that he Said : 

" Dear mother, I'm vex'd so— I ne'er was perplex'd so, 

** Laugh'd at and jeer'd by those folks every one : 

** I do despise all clothes, but make mesome small-clothes, 

** And let them not say, I've got no breeches on !" 

Young men, &c. 

Venus found out 'twas of no use to wheedle. 
So strong this queer notion bad got in bis head. 
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So she quick weut to work with her thread and ' her 

needle : ' 

(Venus was famous for stitching, 'tis said,) 
They soon were completed and very well fitted. 
He strutted about in them great as a don ; 
And said to his mother, ** This stops all the pother, 
** Folks cannot say now, I've got no breeches on !" 

Young men, &c. 

Although they were made well, and quite in the fashion. 
They chafed his soft flesh so before and behind ; 
He soon threw them off in a violent passion, 
And swore by the breeches he'd ne'er be confined. 
His arrows he drew out, and quickly they flew out. 
And mortals' soft hearts stuck in tight every one : 
While Venus did view him, and softly said to him, 
'* Love always shoots best with no breeches on !" 

Young men, &c. 

The gods call'd a council, and snmmon'd each goddess. 

Who all soon attended resplendantly fair ; 

And a motion was carried that none of their bodies 

Should ever be bothefd with breeches to wear. 

The meeting when ended — ^sly Cupid descended 

To earth, all elate with his victory won ; 

And to every lover he plain did discover. 

Love has more power with no breeches on. 
Young men be advised, your affections take care of. 
Love in the heart makes the face pale and wan ; 
Whatever your stations, I'd have you beware of 
The little blind God, who's got no breeches on. 



CUTTING TOE-NAILS ON A SUNDAY. 

Tu»B— « Michael Wiggiiu*' 



*' M'hat great effectt from little causes spring !** 



A SPRUCE Linen Draper, one Mr. John Lowe, 
Walk'd out in Hyde Fark one Sunday ; 

His dress was the pink of the fashion and go. 
When he met with the charming Miss Cundy ; 
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Her beantifnl eyes took Um quite by sarprise^ 

And so queer was the state he felt in ;. 
He tried all in vain to tell her bis-pain, 
For his heart was really a melting. 
But alas ! who can look i»to' Fate's book of laws ? 

Mr. Lowe would have married Miss Cundy ; 
He lost her ! he lost faer ! and only because 
He cut his toe nails on a Sunday I 

The next time he met her, his love he made knowB^ 

Her person be thought all perfection. 
He press'd her with speed to be boneof bis bone, 

She blush'd and— had no objectioD : 
He gaily did sing, went and purchased the ring. 

And the next Sunday was the bespeak day : 
For that day would chime, and agree with- his time, 

Much better than having a week^^y. 

But alas, itc. 

On the blest Sunday morning he got up with glee, 

(Little thinking what mischief was hatching,) 
Took out his pen-knife his toes to make free, ~ 

At night to prevent them from scratching ; 
But the knife slipt and gave his great toe such awotind, 

(Sweet wedlock there^s surely a fate in,) 
He could not put it at all to the ground. 

Though he knew sweet Miss Cundy was waiting. 

But alas, iic. 

Oh, words can't describe all his trouble and woe. 

Only think of his sad situation ! ^ 

A surgeon was sent for who drest his great toe. 

And talk'd about amputation : 
Laid up for a month while Miss Cundy so smart, 

Disapppointed of having this short knight, 
Without delay got her another sweetheart. 

And married in less than a fortnight. 

So, young men, if love has got into your head. 
Recollect Mr. Lowe and Miss Cundy ; 

And whatever you do before you get wed. 
Never cut your toe nails on a Sunday ! 
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MISS ROSE, THE SHROUD MAKER. 

Tune— « TAe Muaea." 



^ All is not gold that glitters.'* 



NOT far from Fleet Market a man did reside. 

Well settled in trade, Mr. Doughy, a baker ; 
To gain the affections, in vain had he tried, 

'Of the charming Miss Rose, a shroud maker; 
She'd gowns and pelisses, and quite all to pieces. 

At dressing she beat all the citizens* wives ; 
To see her on Sundays, and sometimes on Mondays, 
You'd swear you ne'er saw so much style in your lives. 
But things are not always exact what they seem. 

She cock'd up her nose at poor Doughy, the baker. 
Of pride and ambition indulging a dream. 
Pretty Miss Rose, the shroud maker ! 

One morning she walk'd out, 'twas thro' Temple Bar, 

As if of the ground she possess'd every acre ; 
• Her dress was so fine, she look'd much more, by far. 

Like a countess than like a shroud maker. 
A tall tip-tip dandy he made himself handy. 

Assisting her kindly to get thro' the crowd ; 
And soft things did utter, as over the gutter 

He help'd her, and swore he felt honor'd and proud. 

But things are not always exact what they seem, &c. 

He was in his person an elegant man ; 

For a lady of title at least he did take her : 
Whilst she took a glance at him sly through her fan. 

Cunning Miss Rose, the shroud maker« 
His frock cuat was braided, bran new and not faded. 

With smiles all inviting his heart she assails ; 
The weather was hottish — he smelt bergamot-ish. 

And his mustachios tum'd up like two little dogs' tails. 

But things are not always exact what they seem. See. 
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Iq a hurry to wed/ Cupid blinded his eyes ; 

In less than a fortnight to church he did take her ; 
But married y oh dear, only guess his surprise ! 

When he found she was but a shroud maker ! 
But diamonds cut diamonds, a pair these of prime ones. 

He own'd that her conduct he could not upbraid : 
He, too, was nailer-^a journeyman tailor ! 

And the clothes he had on, for his roaster just made. 

Things are not always exact what they seem. 

She wish'd she had married poor Doughy the baker; 

Disappointed and vex'd she awoke from her dream. 
Pretty Miss Rose, the shroud maker ! 



TO BE SURE ! 

(Wi itteo for Mr. Shebwiw, of the Theatre Royal, Driiry Lane.) 

Ton*—" Derry Down^* 



WHEN I wur at whoam I wur in a sad plight, 

A doing o*summat fra' morning to night : 

1 hoped such a life 'could not adways endure, 

Ther wur nodiin' bat work, work, work, work, to be sure. 

One morning it bap*d I war making o'hay, 
I spied Mary Rosebud a coming that way : 
Here, Ralph !" she cried out, I quickly ran to her. 
Help me over the stile ;" oh, says I, " To be sure^ 






I lifted her over, and then felt all o'er, 
A sort of a somehow, I ne'er felt before ; 
So I said as I got myself closer up to her, 
«• Mary, yoa'U grant me one kiss, to be sure ?" 

Says I, when I'd gin her one sweet melting smack, 
*< If you don't like it, why give it me back : 
Said she, ** Mr. Ralph," and she looH'd so demure, 
«* What makes you so imp*runt? " Why, love, to be. 
sure*^ 
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Says I, <* Will you many i*^ wbile idowii her baad hang, 
Sheaiiswer'dy ** Why, JUlph, we'reibotk of us too young'; 
* And if we wiif married, we'd alwm be poor^ 
' And-^we inight*-4ia' some-r-chilaren,'' says I^ *' To 
be sure P* 

** I have saved ap three poands, ears I^ safe ia a pQvse, 
** So let us get married for better, for woree ; 
^* 'Twill happiness bring to us botii' quite secure;*' 
<< Bat d'ye think we shall do^?^* <^ Lwd/* says I, «« 7o 
h$ sure /" 

Her ki$ses['so sweet did the minntes beguile. 
When who but old master should come o'er the stile : 
Says he, *^ Master Ralph, dost thee think 111 endure ? 
" Do you call this workang?" says I, *' To be sure /" 
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Says he, *^ Now I'll just tell yrw4iat, Master Ralph, 
** You're getting too lazy and saucy by half; 
*< You don't do no work— -you're as thin as a skewer, 
" But ye feeds nation well !" "Yes," says I, **Tob0 
sure /" 

One word brought another-—he got in a rage, 
Disebarged me at once, but first paid me my w^ge : 
I've gotten a good place, no longer I'm poor, 
^0 I'll marry sweet Maiy~I will, " Tb be sure /" 



/ 



SWEBT POLLY FLOWERS 1 
TmcE— » CMoniUic" 



MOST folks M in lo«e, no dovbt^ 

Some time or other; 
'Tis useless when the flame bieaks ont. 

Trying to smother ; 
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Comet will have U(,imy,; 

'Tis very ^ell kaowm hii chief— 
Pleasare by pigbt ana day. 

Is making o' miidchi^f. 
So it tura'd oat in the daai 

Of Jeremiah Towers, 
Who fell in love with the charming fece 

Of sweet Polly F 



Was a clapper aclWe (awjfer'sclerl:. 

Sticking: tight t6' business.' 
But Polly of his heart th'e tliief : 

He wE^k'd abonl dejected,' 
MelBtt'c^ly, and in bnef. 

His briefs Were alf negiect'eff. , 
All day long; be long'd for nigbf ; 

[mpell'd then by lore's powers. 
He walk'd three miles to get a sight 

Of sweet Polly Flowers. 

Polly had anothei b^ii^ . , , 

A butcher fat an^gifea^ ; ,, . 
Which when Jerr^ ca^e to kuoir. 

He was 
Sbe told h: 

With a 1 u 

" Sbe prel 

" To dr 
He tboQgh 

Poor Ml 
And he look'd, 'twixt love and doiib^ 

At sweet Polly Flowers. 

The Butcher had a great large dog. 
His coat was long and curly, 

And with his master he would jog 
All day and late and early. 

Lore me, lore my dog, ihey say ; 
Uiss Flowers would pat him, 
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And resolved, to drive poor Towers away. 

By settiDg Towser at him ! 
The butcher put her up to this^ 

His love had gut such powers. 
And got rewarded with a kiss 

From sweet Polly Flowers. 



Next time Mr. Towers came. 

She spoke more tender ; 
He began about his flame. 

Hoped 'twould not offend her. 
Love had made him almost blind, 

' He knew not her intention. 
Till Towser's teeth had met behind. 

Where J — I must not mention ; 
He raved and stamp'd, and roar'd with pain. 

His sweets were tum'd to^ours ; 
He swore he'd never think again 

Of vile Polly Flowere. 



fiefore the Butcher's joy got cold, 

Jerry did indict him. 
As warning to both young and old. 

For making his dog bite him ; 
But, most unfortunate of clerks, 

111 luck in him was rooted. 
In court he could not show his marks. 

And so he got non-suited ; 
His love tum'd to a deep despair. 

He groan' d away the hours ; 
The Butcher meantime got the fair, 

Charming Polly Flowers. 
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SUITED HIS TRADE COMPLETELY. 

Town—** VuUnaCB One,'* 



WHAT a blessing His the worid all throi^b^ 

In this or any other nation. 
The dijQTerent trades which come in yiew. 

Each man just fits his station 
j\f r. Cringe was a parliament man. 

Amazingly ridi in — pride. 
Three sons he had growing up to man. 

For whom 'twas his daty to provide , 
So to great men he bow'd and bent. 

Whene'er he to their levees went ; 
Gain'd his ends to his heart's content. 
And suited them all completely. 

All three went to school : the eldest Jack, 

The master never could keep in sight ; 
At robbing orchards, the first in the pack. 

And fighting all his delight ; 
Every harmless frog or fly 

That he did once assail. 
Without a trial was sure to die. 

By the right of mights-dead as a nail : 
These traits of nature would not be bent, 

A commission he got — in the army he went. 
Had fighting enough to his heart's content. 
And suited his trade completely. 

The second son. Bob, was cunning and sly,* 

Ever diddling the other boys ; 
None so ready as him at a lie. 

To cheat them out of their toys : 
He took a delight beyond his years. 

Studied it night and day. 
To set them together by the ears — 

That to him was the best of play : 
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These traits of nature would not be bent. 

To be a Lawyer he early went, 
Got clients enough to his heart's content, 
^nd suited his fra^e coippletfly. 

The third sob, Simon, was all but a fool. 

You could not tell for what he was bent ; 
And so poor lad he'came from school 

imt ?s wirte 9» b^ went : ' ' ' 
His head was tl^ick as a nine-inch.wall. 

Of braiiis he'd none or few ; - .. 

In fact he ws^ fit for nothing at all. 

So what was simple Siqaitni to do ? 
These traits of pjlture would bot he bent. 

They no^de bim a Parson, to church he weDt» 
Got fishes and loaves to his hearf^s content. 
And suited bis trade Completely. ' 



MR. WALKER, THl^ TWO-PfiNWy I?OSTMAN- 



^ Mmi fpere ffeceiverft ever.f 



VERY near the west-end, tho' I must not tell where, 
A shoemaker mahried a maiden so fair ; 
Who a month after wedlock, 'tis true 1 declare. 

Fell in love \yitb a two«pienny postman ! 
Her person was Uiift, genteel and taH, 
Her carrotty fa^ir did in ringlets fell ; 
And while her spousy wprk'd hard at his statt, 

She watck'd ibis two-penny postmati. 
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He was jast four-feet-idx id heig^ht. 
But a well-made figure to the sight. 
He walk'd like a l^feater, bolt upright; 

Mr. Walker, the two-penny postman ; 
His toes turned out, he had bright black ejes. 
His nose was more than the common size ; 
And he really look'd, without any lies. 

Too genteel for a two-penny postman ! 



Resolved she was to get in his way. 

So without any trouble she met him one day, 

And says she, ** Have you got e'er a letter, I say. 

For me, Mr. two-penny postman ?*' 
Said he, " I don't know yon ;" says she, " good lack, 
*' I lives next door in the two- pair back ; 
My husband's a cobbler — 'tis all in your track," 

*'It's all right," says the two-penny postman* 
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Next morning (I can't tell you what she was at) 
She felt her heart suddenly beat pit a pat. 
When she heard at the street door a double rat-tat. 
And in came the two-penny postman : 
Here's a letter," said he — the cunning elf, 
The postage is paid, so it needs no pelf;" 
In fact he'd written the letter himself. 

And brought it, the two-penny postman. 



With love in his eyes, then he at her did stare, ' 
Says he, " I ne'er saw a lady so fair, 
*^ 1 always was partial to carrotty hair," 

I was, said the two-penny postman. 
*^ That your husbatad ill treats you, 1 can't suppose ?" 
" Yes, he gives me bad words, and sometimes blows. 
He's an ugly man, and has got — no nose," 

** But / have !" said the two-penny postman* 
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His kindness was such, that it knew no end ; 
And to prove that he really was a real friend. 
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He took her spouse three pair of shoes to mend, 
Mr. Walkejr^ the tvb-peiiDjr' postSmin': 

They were soled ^pd heerd without delay, ' 

To the Cobbl(er l^e had so much to say ; 

He got the i$hoes — but as iot the pay, 

'Twos fVatker, the two-penny postiiia»! 

Erer since then, they've led <;at and dog life. 

Their hoine, bed add board has had nothing but strife; 

The Cobbler was done, and — so was his wife, 

By Walker, the two-penny post man ; 
For by way of a finish to thief vile act. 
The lady, (depend on it 'tis ^ fact,) 
Has brought him a l^oy, the iJuage ex^ct 

of Walker, the two-penpy postman. 



DRINKING ! 



ABOUT serious stuff, 'tis a folly \% thiiiK* 
Every body loves to get mellow ! 
Give Old Nick himself plenty of drink, 
I'll warrant he'd prove a good fellow, 
There^s charms in good liquof. 
Makes time fly the quicker — 
Banishes vapours — 
Makes old age cut capere — 
And e'en care and sorrow 
Puts 0^ till to-morrow," 

Of serious stuff, 'tis a folly to tl)iak. 
Every body loves to get mellow ; 
Give Old Nick himself plenty to drink, 
rirwi^rranthe'd pioye a gpoq fell9w. 



 ■. ^ ^  w-*^ 
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The Methodist Parson may bother his sconce, 
The kingdom of heaven may wish to inherit ; 
But surely he mi j^t go to l^eiijren at once. 
By getting well filled with the spirit. 

Open oi; slyly. 

We all prize if highly — 

The senses it brightens— 

Tl»e fc?^vy b^ftTt yg)M«s-r 

AlJ,tl^e.QWvo»^tt 
Qoodli%u9Rw<wiJ4j8wiron>. . 

Qt SaiKMBS StM, &c. 



? 



he 9obljler'?.alj|j|rtid to ^t^ck tigj^t to Wfl Iwt, 
*b^ end oifth^ ^eek he wf^f^lfS every Qj>ft dBy! 
By Fate's hard decrees he obliged i($ to »9t, 
Put h,e t^J^es hii^ sweet ^rop^ on. S^nf. M^ndfty. 

"rtie l^bidier and Sailor — 

The journeyman Tailor — 

Poetic inditers-;- 

All thofP wlffl Ifnow life, 
Ijigl, Wp and U?w \rk. 

If serious stun, &c. 

The greatest wits never can get half e^9P|[lf 1 
Statesmen indulge in 9 jolly jpotation ; 
Majesty's self loves a drop of good stuff I 
As well as the rest of the nation : 
The Actprs will ^et it, 
Whene'eir they can get; 
Sawney, the Scotichman: — 
Stynheer the Dutchman — 
Paddy, so frisky, 
Och, dotes on his whiskey! 

Of serious, stuff, 'ti^ a folly to think^. 
Every body loves to get mellow ; 
Give Old Nick himself plenty to drink. 
And Vm certain he'd prove a good fellow I 
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ROGER! 

TuNB— «< Odder Fair^'* 



DOWN in our village lived a Parson and his wife. 
Who led a very decent sort o' comfortable life ; 
They kept a serving man and mai^^ as tidy as could be. 
The maid was fond of Roger ! and Roger fond of she ! 

The Parson's wife kept Dolly so very close to work. 
She might as well been bred and born a Hottentot or Turk ; 
But tbo' she was employed all day, as close as close 

could be. 
Her thoughts were fix'd on Roger — and Roger's fix'd 

on she. 

The Parson was an old man, and would have done amiss. 
For he got her in a corner, and ax'd her for a kiss ; 
But she answer'd to him, as plain as plain could be, 
** She wanted Roger I — and Roger wanted she I" 

Cupid, that blind little god, had got so in her head. 
That every night, as sure as ever she went up to bed. 
Before she went to sleep, she, as pious as could be. 
Would pray she might have Roger ! — and Roger pray*d 
for she ! 

By love and work together she was taken very ill. 
The Doctor he was sent for, and tried his best of skill ; 
But she would not take his stuff, though bad as ^bad 

could be. 
She only wanted Roger ; — and Roger wanted she ! 

When the Parson found 'twas only love that made her 

bad. 
He very kindly said, that she had better have the lad ; 
The sight of him soon made her well, as well as well 

could be ; 
They married — she had Roger !p— and Roger, he had she ! 
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THE HISTORY OF PAl^Dy J)G;^«¥*6 WIFE 



Tuy^-«'^i^PG*pr.!! 



1^ pilUiq town, with great renown. 
Lived Mr. Patrick Denny ; 
By Cnpid's shove, he got in love 
With a lady from Kilkenny : ' ' 
She vras an Irishman l)orn and bred. 

Her name was Jwiy Ralter : 

His love did burst, so he married her ^rst. 
And went a courting after. 

'Tis Teiy true what I tell you. 

Or els^'i would not bawl now ; 

Upon my word and cre^t faith. 

You may believe it all now. 

When they $d wod in a fine .floek bed. 
To be sure Ihey kid ia c|oy«r ; 
And sl)^ $hU soph ia the hon^y-meon 
Felt strange and q^eer aU over : 
She Iqiig'd iox £it, for this and Ibat, 
^or ale to bftke b^ toast in 1 
And wl^a^ was b^t, amqng the rest. 
For a little Pig a roasting* 

'Tis very true, &c. 

To give he^ ^d, \(p go^ b^ 9P$^«» 

And built ber v^p a pig-^ty^9 

Rail'd like a {^li^Q^i and sq{ttaK$ aU mim^t 

It wasn'^ a reiy big f^y^ : 

Says he, " ^on'.t fre^^, 9, Wg TW gel, 

« And one io^x; br^dim; fittgn ; 

^< No loss I'll g^b, '4.fiiH ^9s^ ym paip, 

'* For the Sow will be ^itti |;iU^." 

'Tis very true, &c. 
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Bat as his purse was all the worse 
For matrimony's searches ; 
To gain his ends, he got two friends 
To join him in the purchase : 
They did agree that both all three 
Should go halves in the store pig ; 
But faith somehow, instead oi a sow. 
They went and bought a Boar pig. 

'Tis very true, &c. 



A pig by fate is obstinate. 
And always makes a pother , 
And if you say, ** do go one way," 
He's sure to ran the other : 
And Paddy could not get him on 
By leading — ^by blows — nor words ; 
So by the tail he pulFd him back. 
And that made him go forwards. 

'Tis very true. &c. 



Next morning he got up to see 
If the pig was 'sleep or waking ; 
And there he found him on the ground. 
And in a grievous taking : 
His friend was nigh," says he, ** 'twill die. 
That's sure," says Paddy, ** will it ? 
** To stop this strife, and save its life, 
*' I think we'd better kill it. 

'Tis very true, &c, 



Now in a stew with the hubbubboo, 
Before the knife did cross flesh, 
They calPd the other partner in, 
'Cause he was a judge of horse-flesh*: 
He rubb'd him with some bolosses, 
And drench'd him with some ointment ; 
Told Pat, not to be disappointed 

At his disappointment 

'Tis very true, &c. 



H 
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But yoa knuw all, a pig will sqaail 

Like any other yerinin ; 

And they saw plain, 'twas all in vain. 

As to die he did determine ; 

So the knife did stick, and made him sick. 

A^d ended all his riot : 

At first he bled, but when he was dead 

He laid down very quiet, 

•Tis very true, kc. 

They saw, och hone, the life was gone. 
And that was nought to boast of; 
But that the cost might not be lost, ^ 
And the meat to make the most of. 
They put it in a barrow, 
And to market then they rolled it; 
And as it did not look like pork. 
For miitton, faith they sold it. 

'Tis very true, &c. 

Irishmen, twelve out of ten. 

Are all birds of a feather ; 

And never on such friendly terms. 

As when they fight together : 

And.so it proved, for Paddy moved 

By whiskey, a great flame to ; 

He bate them both genteely. 

And t)iey— served him the same too. 

'Tis very true, &c. 

Now Jjttdy all the while got stoat. 
And after that got stouter ; 
And then she was decently put to bed. 
With her neighbours all about her : 
To Paddy's joy she brought a boy. 
And o<;h I how he was boasting. 
For upon one eye it had a stye. 
And t'other a pig a roasting ! 

'lis very true what 1 tell you. 

Or else I would not bawl now ; 

Upbn my word and credit faith, 

Yoa may believe it all now. 
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JOHN BULL AND PADDr BULt; 

A DUET. 
ToiTB— « Paddy o'CarroU** 



John, Oh Pat, how dTye do F 

Paddy. Pretty well, ho^ aifo yad > 

John. What brings you to En'^land'? 

Paddy. My fortiine to s^ek : 

I want a good place, fet me s/hdre ia iny face. 
My body would follow in less than a wecS? ; 
The Irish folks said any man might get bread 
In London; so here^I haye walk'd I declare; 
But bread nor yet meat, have I got at t6' (^ty 
My belly is fill'd up with'tronbll and <bire; 

TW>MH laF, Ue. 

John. If I might mak« b6ld; I shbnkl' mieti bi^ tbfd; 
Pat. What about ? 

John. Why of Ireland, its graices atld cUki'lSifa. 
Pat. Och faith, and I will now, I tbihU of it stttt iibw. 
The' tfaotifghts of it always my thampiog heart 

warms ; 
Ireland's the silotatl]%,forfriend$hityrAYl4t sDhe; 
Pat's heart's like a tin<l^t'-bbk, all ill a ^Kre ; 
What wifh whisk^y^iii^ weifih^f, atifl tli^ 

girls ey^s tt^edi^r. 
If it was not for trOiMe, he'd nerer koMii^ cdri^/ 

Td6rai,4a,&6. 

John. Information pray give, a^'to hbw,t£ie'fdl|p live ? 
Pat, Och faith, and aii ani^wer to that^s very main : 

They live, as J^ok thinking. l>y ealng and 
drinking, 

Tho' sometimes their bdltto may cry oiilo vain ; 
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But ttho' thiety ere .poor now, of thie I am sure 

now, 
Wititi e^Mmnger, their pratees they'll williogly 

share. 
And cheer, ere he's jog^ging, his heart with a 

noggin 
Of whiskey to drive off his trouble and care. 

Tooral lal, &c. 

John, Suppose I am Thady ! I meet with a lady ! 

1 fall deep in love with her, you love her too ? 
Pat, We meet them so gaily, each takes a shillelagh, 
John. I give you a beating — 
Pat, No faith I thump you ! 

When that thing is done quite, and the victory 

.W0a qoite. 
So happy I go to the Lady so fair ; 
So^-loving atidtfmky, we tipple the whiskey. 
And with true Lave we banish all trouble and 
care. 

Tooral lal, &c. 

John. But though love your trade is, and you boast of 

your Ladies, 
Who kindle a greaf^ame of love from a spark ; 
Say is it quite. true now, their legs if you view 

now. 
Are. so. thick? — 
Pat^ Ocfa, we only see them in the dark. 

And a true Irish lover will never discover 
'nriMBe<secrAtsiof love of which' be has a shave ; 
lEor £eiUh.allthe ;MJ«8€)3 stop bis mouthqp with 

kiaaesy 
Which drives from his heairt .all bis < trouble and 
cafe. 

Xqontl lal, &c. 

John. What things of most use, pray does Ireland 

1 produce ? 
Pat, Och faith don't yoPrkaow? where, the devil's 
••S*- yourseaae'? 

D 
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Whiskey and Pratees f — sound hearts for tbe 

ladies, 
And arms ever ready for their coiintry*s defence. 
John. With John Bull uniting — 
Pat* We taught the foe fighting. 

John, And Sandy Bull bravely came in for his share. 
Pat, But now of this Peace, as we've got along lease. 
We'll wish great bad luck to all trouble and 
care, 

Tooral lal, &c. 



THE SPIDER AND THE FLY ! 

Tdnb — ^^ Will you come to the Bower f 



» 



" WILL you walk into my parlour ?" (said a Spider to 

^' 'Tis the prettiest little parlour sure that ever you did 

" spy ; 
*^ You've only got to pop your bead within side of the 

" door, 
" YouHl see so many curious things you never saw be- 

** fore. 

*• Will you walk in, pretty Fly ? 

** My house is always open, (says the Spider to the Fly] 
** I'm glad to have the company of all 1 see go by ;^' 
*^ They go in, but don't come out again — I've heard of 

" you before." 
" Oh yes, they do, I always let them out at my back 

** door. 

« Will you walk in, pretty Fly ?" 

<< Will you grant me one sweet kiss?" (then says the 

Spider to the Fly,) 
«* To taste your charming lips, I've a cu-ri-os-i-ty.*' 
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{&M the Fly,) *^ If once our lips did meet, a wager I 

" would lay, 
** Of ten to one you would not after let them come away." 

" Will you walk in, pretty Fly?" 
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** If yon wonH kiss, will you shake hands ?*' (says the 

Spider to the Fly,) 
** Before you leave me to myself, with sorrow sad to 

sigh." 
(Says the Fly,) '* There's nothing handsome nnto you 

belongs, 
** I declare you should not touch me, even with a pair of 

*• tongs." 

" Will you walk in, pretty Fly ?" 

** What handsome wings you've got," (says the Spider 

to the Fly,) 
*' If I had got such a pair, I in the air would fly ; 
" 'Tis useless all my wishing, and only idle talk. 
You can fly up in the air, while I'm obliged to walk. 

" Will you walk in, pretty Fly ?" 



** For the last time now I ask you, will you walk in, 

" Mr. Fly ?" 
** No, if I do may I be shot ; I'm off, so now good bye." 
Then up he springs, but both his wings were in the web 

caught fast ; ^ 
The Spider laugh' d, ** Ha, ha, my boy, 1 have you safe 

at last. 

" Will you walk out, pretty Fly ?" 



<' And pray how are you now .^' (says the Spider to the 

FJy,) 

*' You fools will never wisdom get, unless you dearly 

" buy ; 
" 'Tis vanity that ever makes repentance come too late, 
" And yoo who into cobwebs run, surely deserve your 

" fate. 

** Listen to me, listen to me, foolish Fly." 
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M O R A I^« 

Now all y^^ung. men take wamiog by this foolish little 

Fly, 
Pleasure is the Spider, that to catch you fast will try ; 
For ahiio' yoU' may^ tliink that my adiKioe- is qja»t<» a bore» 
You*re lost if you stand parleying ouilisjde of FUcLsure*^ 

door. 
Remember, oh remember the foolisb lUtle Fly. 



MR. GAY AND THE WIDOW LEE. 



Vrtim a lady*s husband dies. 

She's fiTl'd with grief and pain. 
She frets and crie^, and rubs her eyes. 

And — longs — to — be — wed — again ! 
I cannot swear that what I say 

Does with all the sex agree ; 
I only speak of Mr. Gay 

And the Widow Lee. 

Mr;> Gby wa&> gay hf name. 

And gay by nature too ; 
Hw wiikw'a eyes encveased his flame 

Each night be went to woo ! 
A journeyman tailor he was, oh dear ! 

But a handson^e man to see. 
And he knew he*d get forty pounds a year 

By tiii Widow Lee. 

You all have heard of the saying pat, 

" Nine tailors make a Man," 
The Widow Lee did scoff at that, 
<Her loye it quite o'er ran. 
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Fksfa and blood was Mr. Gay, 
That she could plainly see ; 

She did not care for what folks did say. 
The Widow Lee. 



So regUar a fortnight and a day. 

He every night did go. 
With th' Widow Lee and Mr. Gay 

Time never went so slow ; 
The banns were put up and elate, 

So gay Gay padd the fee ; 
And the day arrived to join his fate 

To the Widow Lee. 



Gay drest himself in nankeens gay. 

And IpokM a first-rate spark ; 
To get to the Widow's the nearest way. 

Was straight across the Park ; 
But going (Jong he was taken short. 

So stoop' d beneath a tree ; 
All the while with love he thought 

Of the Widow Lee. 



Wrapt up in sweet reflections. 

He caused nor made a rout ; 
But an officer distant half a mile. 

By some means smelt him out I 
With reverence. Sir, to him, he said, 

** You must go along with me." 
Said Mr. Gay, ** I'm going to wed 

The Widow Lee f' 



All the officer had to say, 
He'd caught him in the fact ; 

Committed he was without delay 
Under the Vagrant Act ; 



so 



Sent two df ottihd ip the Tl^efUlkig Utift, 

As dulKaes dd t cotilci^ be r 
Mednthtaeah ItislitniAti ran aWay 

With the Widow Lee ! 



GEWTllPTY ! 



WH£N I was at home a coarting Pd go. 

And th' lasses all called me a lad of ability,; 
Tho' all of 'em said I wx^r'nt ifiade for a bedu, 

I wanted one thing, and that thing was Gentility ; 
I'd plenty o' money— but that woiira not db, 

Tho' money; some say, is a^ good a& nobility, 
Tho' strange yon may tnink it, ^tis cettainty true, 

I com'd up to London to stndy GentlTity. . 

The first thing 1 did was to rig myself out. 

And try to get rid of that thing caird humility ; 
And in my new clothes then 1 strutted about. 

As if I had alwaiys^beea uled to g^eatili^ ; 
They fitted me just as if Umj were»ot ntwtt for 

A man of my size, my shape an^^ ^Iki^ ;. 
And what was Moie sitiAiEige, they were aU ef them paid 
for; 

And that, I funnd. aftemfv&rdsi was n^ Gentility. 

A friend, he call'd on me, one mP6iliMig quike soon, 

His pocket, he said, was in a state of debility, 
So he'd do me the favour 'till next afternoon. 

To borrow five pounds to support his Gfentility. 
I gave him the money, he brush'd off, good lack ! 

And to meet with him since is an impossibility ; 
And 1 really don't think 1 shall e'er get it back. 

For I'm told, if he pays me, it won't be Gentility. 
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A dashing roung fellow, by gum, made me stare. 

He talk'a so familiar of all tke nobility ! 
And said, if 1 lik'd, he would teach me to swear 

As perfect as any xeal man of gentility. 
And whilst of his offer I serious was thinking, 

He said that his plan would with infallibility. 
Soon make me quite master of whoring and drinking. 

As living without them could not be Gentility. 

Then I was invited to go tan party. 

Whrere fdk met together to serve out civility ; 
The compliments flew att so seemingly hearty, 

Bnt not much to eat, for tbat aa't gentility : 
The noise of their clacks my p^r head did so bother, 

I was Btrnck with surprise at their fibbiiKr ability. 
For they said plainly one thing, and meant just the 
other, 

Btit that, I was told, was to shew their Gentflity. 

I wanted to see all the great folk ifeggs, 

So, 1 went to a house where the Gents and Nobility, 
Mix*d themselves up wit!^ thieves caird black-legs. 

And lost their estates to support ^eir Gentility : 
And when by bad luck one got into a mess, 

By poverty stmek like, Iraw'd with humttity, 
I found that to look on a friend in distieso^ 

Was against all the rules of real genteel Gentility. 

Tf^ow knowing all this, I tbinlt it qnite time 

To take myself home whilst I'm blest wkh agility ; 
But firs^ I've thought fit Ktee^ lo put down in rhyme 

A HI can recollect about this said gentrlity. 
It surely requires a great deal of attention. 

To make a man show himself off with a^iltty ; 
And as it is quke above my comprehensson, 

Ftt never more think abo«t leamng Gentilify* 




se 



COMIC TRIO. 

(Song at Yauxhall Gardens, by Mr. C. Tatlos, Mr. Colltbk, 

and Miss Tunstall.) 



Mr. Collyer. DEAREST maiden, I love yoa sin- 
cerely ; 
No words can express half the trans- 
ports 1 feel ; 
My heart beats, and no swain can love 
you so dearly. 

Misi TunstalL A strange place is this. Sir, your loTe 

to reveal. - 

Mr. Taylor. Don't listen to him, love. 

Mr. Colly er. I'm all agitation ! 

Mr. Taylor. I swear 1 adore you ! 

Miss- TunstalL Oh what can I do ? 

You*ve placed me, it seems, in a fine 

situation. 
But you both know, 'tis plain, I cannot 
marry two. 

Mr. Collyer. X You know, Sir, 'tis plain she cannot 

Mr. Taylor. ) marry two. 

Mr. Taylor, 1 love you to madness. 

Mr. Collyer. 1 doat to distraction. 

Miss Tunstall. A sensible couple of beaux, I declare. 

Mr. Taylor. From you, Sir, depend. Sir, I'll have 

satisfaction ; 

Mr. Collyer. V\\ drown myself, if you won't have me, 

1 sweaf . 

Mr. Taylor. Listen to me, love. 

Miss Tunstall. Pray let go my hands. Sirs. 

Mr. Collyer. Depend on it, dearest, that I'm the most 

true. 

Miss TunstalL Really such rudeness I don't under- 
stand. Sirs, 
You both know 'tis plain I cannot 
marry two. 

Mr, Collyer Sf Mr. Taylor. You know. Sir, &c. 



Mr. CoUyer, Then dearest, ha^e me, ease my heart's 

palpitating, 
OUie word will make, me for ever re- 
. joice. 
Mr. Taylor. You're losing your time. 
Mr. Collyer. ' 'Tis of no use your waiting. 

Mr. Taylor, I'll he qjuite contented if I am your 

choice. 
Mr. Collyer. Then s^yv onlfjr say,, il^is me yonTU de- 
cide QD« 
My half-siakiog. heant ena: sww^ word 
will renew. 
Miss Tunstall. Weti, since yovTie ao) presaifig^ this 

may be BelsedtOK:-**-' 
Yoiii both: know^ 'tm> p^MOf \ cannot 
marry twoi. 
Mr. Taylor. ) You know». Siii^. 'list pUiiii thait' she 
Mr. CoUyer. j aaanot marry 



Miss Tunst€di. IP ever! bow dWn at H'ymen'js swee^ 

ahar. 
Twill: be with a dear youth> whom 

sometimes I see ^ 
Whose* vows I believe. 
Mr. Tbyfor. Oh, how sweetflftose wor^ felter ! 

Yon most mean myselK 
Mr. Cottyer. Oh no, she means Hire. 

Mr. TcBylor. Tis plain, Sir, that yoor hope entirely 

c^ses. 
Mr. Collyer. 'Tis useless that you, Srrj sliorfd stay 

here to woo. 
Mis^ Tunstall. Gentlemen, pray do not tear me to 

pieces ! 
You both know 'tis phttn, I caanot 
marry two. 
Mr. 7ayhr. ] You know. Sir, "tis plain that «b« cafr- 
Mr. Collyer. ) not marry two. 
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MONEY HUNTING! 

Ton ■— *• Bart'Umy Fair.*' 



WITH spirits far from gay, 

I pat on my best array ; 

And started t'other day. 

For I had a bill to pay : 

I scarce knew which way to steer, 

1 was fiU'd with hope and fear. 

And I went idong grizzling and grunting, ! 

I soon got to a door. 

Where l*d often been before. 

With the knocker gave a rap. 

My heart went tip-a-tap. 

For I was money, money hunting, ! 
What did you please to want. Sir ? Mr. Longwind 
at home ? Yes, Sir— -no. Sir — 1 don*t know, but I'll 
ask : will you give me your name ? My name is Tick« 
Oh, Tick, master is gone out, and I don't know what 
time he'll be back ; may be half an hour, and he may 
not be in all day, just as it happens : did you want to 
see him particularly ? Yes, 1 want to see him about 
business. Oh what, mayhap you want to pay him 
some money ? N- -o, I want to receive some of him. 
O— h, I rear he won't be in all day \ Thomas ! what 
the devil do you stand gossipping there for? Why, 
that's Mr. Longwind's voice ? Thomas ! who's that at 
the door ? Sir, 'tis Mr. Tick, and he wants some mo- 
ney. Ob, damn it, say, M'm not at home.' I've told 
him so once. Sir, and he won't believe me again. Well, 
let him in. Damn the fellow boring for his paltry thir- 
teen pounds : My dear Mr. Tick, I'm very glad to see 
you, how do you do ? how is Mrs. Tick and the little 
ones ? Do you know I was just coming down to your 
house, and your calling so opportunely has saved me 
the trouble : I have a trifling favour to beg of you, can 
you oblige me with the loan of five or ten pounds for a 
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few days. Why, Sir, I came here in the hope of re- 
ceivings some money of you ; 1 have a very heavy paymeht, 
and I don't know what to do, Tm so short. Short ! do 
yoa call yourself short ? Why, I should think you at 
least five feet ten. Sir, I was talking of my pocket. 
Oh then you cftn oblige me with five pounds ; 1 can make 
that do. Why really. Sir, I would, but I am so ex- 
tremely short mysel/. Short again, ha, ha, why your 
face, your face alone is as long as to-day and to- 
morrow. Ah, Sir, long credit makes tradesmen have 
long faces : but, Mr. Longwind, 1 came here according 
to your appointment, and 1 did expect to be paid. Now, 
Mr. Longwind, I never make a promise, but I'm sure 
to perform it. Dear me, that is singular : why, I never 
make. a promise that — ^but do you really want the little 
bill > 1 do, Sir. Well, I am extremely sorry ; 1 have 
had such disappointments, that between you and I, 1 
really have not a pound in the house ; but you may 
depend on having it very soon — oh, has a Mr. Gammon 
been to you for some goods } Does he intend paying 
ready money? Why I really don't know; but you 
may as safely trust him as you may me. Good morn- 
ing to you, Mr. Longwind ; if he pays as well as you, 
it is enough to make a man 

Go down, low down, 
Derry, derry down. 
The miseries of money-hunting, O ! 

Then off again I go 

With a face brim-full of woe, 

Runniug, walking, up and down. 

Half over London Town, 

Regardless of the weather, 

And wearing out shoe leather. 

In search of sums. 

And some of them quite bunting, ! 

Mr. Brown ? Out oftoum. Mr. Stout ? Just gone out. 
Mr. Quin ? Not within. Mr. Sprigg? Hopped the twig. 
Mr. Wright ? Out of sight. Mr. Soame ? Not at home. 
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Mr. Keet ? In the Fleet. Mr. Quill ? Gone to the Mil!. 

Mr. Wrench? Jn the Bench. Mr. Flash ? Out of cash. 

-Mr. Wett ? In the Gazette. Mr. Day ? Ran away. 

Mr. Head ? Just now 'dead. 

Is your master at home ? ^old woman J Nq, -Sir : he 
won't 'he at home till night IDid you tellihim 1 called ? 
'Ofayes, Sir, and hesaid, ** You must not expect it yet, 
for you had only called six or < seven times ; and if yon 
were paid in six months you might think yourself .well 
•off." Well, I have nothing ^but disappointments ! So 
'much the better, Sir; trifles like this will enable you to 
liear greater misfortunes with forthude. Why, you old 
'^?o^t»"*^l)3t greater misfortunes can a tradesman have 
than being unable to meet his'paymeiits ? <0h ^ir, eveiy 
body's got their troubles : do you knowwe.have lost our 
tom cat, and I am so-uneasy and so mueh hurt, that i 
hav'ttt hsid a wink of sleep . Oh, • damn your torn cat 

^Mr. 'Brash at home ? Mr. Bruiih has reft .here these 
three days. Left! what gone away! do you know 
where } Why, Sir, he's gone to America. 'America ! 
Why 'he owes 'me twenty-»three> pounds. Tw«nty-three, 
Sir ? you're very lucky. Sir. liucky, Sir? what did yon 
mean ? Mean ? why, of ail 'his'creditors who have been 
here, not one has claimed so trifling a sum. Oh dear, I 
shall go mad ! Let me see, I have'Ot^ly one more place 
that is likely. Mr. Dash within ? lio,*Sir, he started 
an hour ago for France. The devil he did ! why I have 
a bill of his acceptance, due to-day : how long will he 
stay ? Why, you have no occasion to make yourself at all 
uneasy, he won't stop above three or four months at 
farthest. Oh dear ! there's enough to make a man hang 
himself, instead of singing. 

High down, ho down, derry, derry down ; 
The miseries of money hunting, O ! 

FINIS. 
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COMIC SONGS. 



SOMETHING NEW EVERY DAY. 
, • TirwB— ^ Jinglmg Johnny**^ 



'' One must live long to se^ a great deal ; this I mention be- 
^ cause I hope to see more, if I live longer." 

Sancho Pasza to Don Qdis^otb. 



OH ! dear^ oh ! dear, the world quite straDge is. 

Every day brings forth some changes, 

Ups and downs and alterations. 

Bran new plans and speculations. 

Sharps awake, employ'd in scheming. 

Flats asleep, or kindly dreaming ; 

Shares of all sorts, how surprising. 

Sinking mon^y by their rising ! 

Oh 1 dear, oh ! with truth I say. 
Something new starts every day. 

Folks with cash enough to swim in. 
Have tum*d themselves to washer-women ; 
Use a steaming apparatus. 
Just like cooks would steam potatoes. 
When the linen's dried and mended. 
Clearstarched, pleated, and properly ended; 
They send it home, in spite of losses. 
In a carriage drawn by rour horses. 

Oh! dear, ohl^&c 
a2 
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Some more great folks thought men did bilk men. 
And so they started all as tnilkmen ; 
The Alderaey Dairy ! who woald dream on ? 
Their selling milk without any cream on ? 
One trade ne'er was known so brisk as 
'Tis now, for the growth of whiskers ; 
Puppies and monkies all— their hairs grease 
With hogs* lard^ and they call it bears' grease. 
^ . Oh .1 jdear, oh ! &p^ 

The power of dtqaiia it ^peeoB let loose is. 
Steam's put to all kirrds of uses ; 
Steam to travel over land and ocean. 
Steam is completely the perpeiual motion ! 
Steam for boiling, steand for baking. 
Steam for prititing and sausage-making ; 
Steam to fire large balls end- bullets. 
Steam to hatch little chickens and puUcf^. 

Oil deaij, oh! &c/ 

Orator Hunt, whon^ all havje read %i 

Making speeches^— now instead of 

That employ, each daj is walking, , 

And on the walls his name is Ch^Tk^ing. 

Of politics now 'tis of no. use c^^ckin^. 

So he writes up " Try pMnt's niat(!hles3 blf^<^ing;** 

And, lest he should^t in oblivipn's^^^nb pit. 

He keeps a man to' sound his trumipet. 

Then what a glorious consolatioi. 
To think of the taxe^' alteration;' 
Reducing Gtte'has thus much merit. 
It certainly, will give folks more spirit . . 
And without a bit of l^ttm'^cdtidtrdciioiJ 
None can whine at the Wine redttctidiQ { 
And whether the weather be didl or brighter 
Our windows certainly ^ill be kghXer. 

Oh! deat; oh! &». 



By the taxes having this fall now. 
Tax carts will not be tax*d at all now ; 
Not so sonr will drink the cyder, 
Carriages be easier to the rider. 
Besides, the daty on hemp is tumbling. 
And all those folks who are given to grumbling. 
Of this .said fall may be a reaper, — 
They can hang themselves a great deal cheaper* 
Oh ! dear,-^ oh ! with truth I say. 
Something new starts every day. 



SOMETHING NEW EVERY DAY. 

f PJjUT SECOJV'D. 



OH ! dear, oh ! dear, the world quite strange is. 

Every day brings forth some changes ; 

Ups and downs and alterations, 

Bran new plans' and' speculations, 

5ne thing surely must be handy. 

Potatoes distiird into real French Brandy ; 

Patenl.bricks, and Pve not got all. 

New Fish Markets and — the deuce knows what ^. 
Oh ! .dear, oh ! with truth I say. 
Something new starts every day. 

Safety lamps and Coligreve rockets. 
Portable gas, to be carried in your pockets ; 
And if spirits folks ar'n't half in. 
Gas to set ye all a laughing. 
Some folks tired quite of stale roads. 
Now are going to go by rail roads. 
Which, although they may not be dusty, 
The carriages certainly will ride rusty. 

Oh ! dear, oh ! kc, 
A3 
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Playwrights all are busy vying, 
In German horrors horrifying ; 
It seems as if their real intents is 
To frighten us all out of our senses. 
Valmondi^ the Vampire^ and Der Friesehutz, 
Such Presumption every eye shuts ; 
And now, not heeding what it may cost us. 
They've got the Devil and Doctor Faustu&! 

Oh! dear j oh! &c* 



People who have got the vapours, 
Have only to read the London Papers ; 
A short time back we saw rare larkings» 
With X, X, X, X, double X Parkins. 
But now a different man does cater, 
A second Solon, — a legislator ; 
Who'll stop all cruelty sure^and sartin^ 
The Friend of Jack Asse&— Mr. Martin. 

Oh ! dear, oh ! &c. 



All round town we have new churches. 
And people flock into their porches ; 
The west-end new streets are such bold ones, 
They cock up their noses at all the old ones. 
'Cause Piccadilly pavement was not mended, 
Hyde Park Corner was quite offended ; 
Walk'd to Knightsbridge— erected a new house. 
Exactly opposite the Cannon Brewhouse. 

Oh ! dear, oh ! &c. 



*■ ^ 



BILLY BUMKIN»S PEEP AT THE LIONS OF 

LONbO-N. 

TuWB.— «* i}r^^ of BrandyJ"* 



4 

YOUR pardon I craves, if you please, 

Fra* Yorksbfire 1 com'd of a rum kin ; 
Mayhap you doan't know who I bees, . 

My name you must know's Billy Bnmkiii. 
This fad o'. imne you may think strange, 

York folk said their' $ was the best minster; 
So just for a bit of a change, 

1 com'd to see Lunnon and ^^if minster. 

Riding on coach made me sore, 

i wilr glad when my journey wur ended ; 
Put up at the George and Blue Boar, 

And ^oon my fatigue I got mended. 
So there I determined to lodge, 

Good quaVters I think ^cod I hit on it ; 
And Ibe George and Blue Boar, by George, ' 

Is na bore at all — not a bit on it. 

> 

I went to ih' Regency F'ark, 

And seed Diorama by sun-shine ; 
Inside 'twur all in the dark. 

Excepting the gleams of the woon-shine. 
The stars twinkled twa or three score. 

As natural as nature you view it ; 
And I, lika-a great many mpre^ 

Should like to fin' out how they do it. 

Mr. Graham went up in Balloon, 
And I went wi' many to see him ; 

Some chap paid him down thirty pun* 
For leave to go up along wi' him. 
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I should not much like such a spec%— 
They got in the car and Ihey .started .' 

For a good chance of breaking his neck ; 
Oh ! a fool and his money soon parted ! 

« ^ » 

In Fleet Street lord ! .how. I did stare 

To see all the lasses so pretty ; 
I wanted to see the Lord Mayor. 

1 h^rd that he liv'd in the City. . . 
City pride muo be laid on the shelf. 

Each servant is spruce as a carrot ; 
But — as to the Lord Mayor himself. 

He liy'd all last year rna Garraii. 

Then I went, as th* fsishion wiir strong, 

To Somerset House exhibition ; 
And being well sgueeged in the throng; 

Wur soon in a raelfiug condition. 
It don't become me to make strictures, 

I'm sure I would not flout nor flump any ; 
But company starM at the pictures. 

And pictures they star'd at the company. 

I'm so fond of Lunnon's gay sights. 

That if I had got a good rental, man, 
I'd live in a round of deli^hts^ 

And set myself up for a gentleman. 
When I tell folk at home where I've been, 

'Tis likely they'll all make a laugh on it ; 
But as to tell all that I've seen— • 

I'm sure I sha'nt recollect half on it* 



BILLY BUMKIN. 

SECOND PART. 



YOUR pardon I craves, if you please 

Fra Yorkshire I com'd of a rum kin ; 
Mayhap you doan*t know who I bees, 

My name you must know's Billy Bumkin. 
This fad o' mine you may think strange, 

York folk said their* s wur the best minster; 
So just for a bit of a change, 

I com'd to see Lunnon and ^e^^minster. 

I went to the playhouse to look at 

Der Fryschutz, and went into fit^a^most ; 
Old Nick poor mortals does hook at ' 

He frighted me out of my wits a' most. 
The music, so charming, keeps playing. 

This piece there has been such a run on. 
It makes good my grandmother's saying,— 

The Devil himself reigns i' Lunnon, 

Then to Surrey Theatre I hied. 

And seed some more horrification ; 
At Astley's, seed Boney, — beside 

Moscow's great conflaggeration. 
Soldiers were all in a row. 

But th' horses they pleased me the best, sirs ; 
And as for that Mister Ducrow, 

He do crow far above all the rest, sirs. 

Like other great folk then I planned. 

And went to see famous Vanxhall, sin, 
I walk'd wi' the company grand. 

Seed fire works, rope dancing and all, sirs* 
There's a man (I ne'er seed'n before) 

Runs up a rope drawn very tight, sirs ; 
Atid tfao' they say he's a blackmoor, 

I certainly think he is white sirs. 
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Then to fam'd Sadler's Wells' I dici walk, 

From some person I*d understood, sirs ; 
To pleasure I sbu'bt find a baulk. 

As their water pieces were good, sirs, 
I went, and at first I felt |^luin> 

Of ^jater there was not a sign, sirs ; 
They tell'd me their water ^ by gum, 

Wur evWy drop turn'd into ivine, sirs. 

The Living Skeleton wanting to view, 

In Pall Mall I beard 1 should light on him ; ^ 
I went there and seed'n 'tis true, 

And ecod I wur shock'd at the sight on hi m. 
Some chap said, by way of a scofif, -; 

To shake hands he'd make no resistance ; ^^j^ 
But says I, I shall take myself off. 

For I'd rather keep Death at a distance. 

i'm so fond of Lnnnon's gay sights. 

That if I had got a good rental, mun, 
I'd live in a round of delights, 

And set myself up for a gentleman. 
When I tell folk at home where I've been, 

'Tis likely they'll all make a laugh on it ; 
But as to tell all that I've seen, 

I'm sure I sha'nt recollect half on if. 



CONVERSATION BETWEEN RIGHT AND LEFT 

HANDS. 

TiJiTB— " OviT the Water to Charletf,** 



THS right hand one day to the left band did say, 

" I don't wish to make any pother, 
*« But really 'twas meant, and kind nature's intent, 

^* That we should assist one another. 
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** Half the day thro* you have nothing to do, 

** While I, just because I am stronger, 
*' May work without end on't, but you may depend on* I 

** I don't mean to do it much longer.*' 

Says the left hand, *^ Oh ! dear, your conduct is que«r, 

** Your actions you're always so vain in ; 
'* If the truth must come out, without any doubt . 

** 'Tis I have most cause for complaining. 
<< I'm ready you find, and I take it unkind 

** That thus with hard words you beset me; 
** I'd fill up my leisure by working with pleasure^ 

" But you know very well you wo'nt let me.'* 

Then says the right hand, *^ I write a bright band^i 

" (This will our argument end it) ; 
** Yon know this is true, sir, all that you do, sir, 

*^ Is just hold the pen while I mend it.' 
** And while I am writing what head is enditing, 

*^ You're fast asleep on the table ; 
** Our age is the same, yet you can*t write your name, 

** And e'en the candle to snuff you're not able." 

Says the left, ^* 'Twas a rule, as you know, at our school, 

'' (i scorn to vile falsehood to truckle) ; 
" If I took then up a moment the pen up, ' 

** I was sure to get rapp'd on the knuckle. 
** Although you were gaining, I ne'er was complaining, 

" Nor made to your progress resistance • 
^* My words I can't smother-^'twas not like a brother— 

" To keep me so much at a distance. 

m 

^^ And 1 think it unfair that I friendship can't share, 

•* For one to touch me is ill breeding ; 
" You know it is true, all friends grasp at you, 

** My presence entirely unheeding. 
^^Then the ladies, oh ! dear me, will seldom come near me, 

** But you have the pleasure and zest on't ; 
" *Tis surely pure spite, and between left and right, 

** 'Ti9 plain to see which has the best onH»*' 
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Then the riglit hand did poff and Took'd oat from his cuff. 

Says he " Mister Left, yon get brassy ; 
^* '^Cause I spdke in season sure that is no reason 

** That you should attempt to be saucy." 
** Phoo, pboo," says the left, " of sucji stuff be bereft, 
. ** As sure as we both are related, 
^* We should slick to the plan — do as much as we can, 

" Tho' wVre differently situated." 

A moral is here decidedly clear, 

Man*s the right hand of creation ; 
And wtomati, so sweet, is the left hand conipleat, 

Tho' right f when she's, left in her station. 
The men who. possessing kind Heaven's first blessing,. 

Gobd ^ives, and unkindly would flout 'em ; 
They'd wretched be quite, and no longer be rights 

When they found out they were left without 'em. 



IfRIENDS. 



^ A single concord in a double name." 

Drydew. 

'^ The frieads thou hast, and their adoption tried, 
** Grapple them to thy soul with hoops of steel/* 

Shakespeare. 



OH ! Friendship there's nobody doubts is- a fin« thing 

To cheer and enliven poor man on his way ; 
But would he be better without this divine thing ? 

1 say dt/e^ tho'- yon may say nay. 
For friendship, or rather the name than the spirit. 

Tells the poor poet his talent transcends ; 
And vanity, which we all too niucfi, inherit^ 

Believes it, and thus we are guU'd by Qixr/riendM». 



1^ 

The Youth just beginning sweet Love, to dis<;over 

The charms of the fair, so enchanting and new; 
His heart lost for eTer<^coinpl.etdy a lover — 

No sleep night nor day ; ah ! what can he do ? 
His modesty smother'd, he makes some adyances. 

Doubting, yet hoping 'twill come to an end ; 
And after long living on her fancied glances. 

He finds he's genteelly cut out hj 2^ friend. 

The man who so boM ventures on matrimony, 

The girl of his. heart he tiikes as his wi,fe ; 
Thinking of course to have nothing bat honey. 

And sugar afid cream all the rest of his life: 
Bit ah ! lack-a-day ! 'tis of no use his hoping 

For impossibilities, — joy has an end ; 
He wakes from his dream by his partner eloping. 

And, to add to his comfort^ it is with zfriend* 

The tradesman, of course, to do business is willing. 

And nine ways at once^ if 'twere possible, Iqoks; 
So eager for trade that he counts every shilling, 

And reckons all certain he has on his books : 
By promises guU'd^ he waits 'till to-morrow^ 

The money, alas f there's not one of them sends ; 
And, when 'tis too late« he finds to his sorrow, 

He's ruin'^ comj^letely, Audall hy hia jTien4Sf 

The man who in Sun-shine is pleasantly basking. 

Finds the rays come upon him. so che^ringly wsmn ; 
Attracted by heat, friends come without asking, 

Impell'd as by magic or conjuror's charm. 
He takes all for gospel each of them may utter^ 

And money to one and to t' other-he lends ; 
But should he get into misfortune^s deep gutter. 

Who turn their backsides on him ?— >these ytTj/riindsf 
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GOING TO SEE THE FIGHT. 

TcNH.-r-'^ 7%e nighi before Lory was stretched J** 



*f To be, or not to be, that's the qaeslion, 



»p 



THE watchman was ciying ** past four," 

When lanky Tom Lenny arose ; 
He jump'd oiit o' bed on the floor. 

And groped in the dark for his cloathes. 
Him, cross-ieyed Billy Smart, 

And Sam Grope had ag^reed over night; 
And borrow^ Aby Long's horse and cart. 

To go down and see the fight. 

r 

The morning was lowry and wet, 
Th' clouds seem'd ready to burst ; 

Says. Sam, /* no good luck I shall get^ 
• 1 got out 0' bed backside first." 

Says Tom, " we shall do well enough. 
The day light will make it all right ; 

Such -old woman's sajipgs are stuff. 
Ar'n't we going to see the fight ?*' 

Says Bill, " it looks queer, for my part. 

We've only one horse 'tis true ; 
Back him 'tween the shafts of the cart, 

And then you'll see he'll be eo.'^ 
Says Tom, ^ *clap a stop on your muns^ 

A ad buckle that belly-band tight; 
We don't want none of your puns, 

'Cause we're going to see the fight*'* 

The three all without more ado» 
Jump'd into the cart all alive^ 

And had then a rare iiilliloo. 
Concerning which an 'em should drive. 
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Says Bill, " we must go pretty sharp. 
To get back to town by night ; 

So lef s have no rows, — come arp I 
We're goin^ to see the fight," 

The pike man at Tyburn Gate, 

About the mill not at all knowing. 
Cried out, ** why you drive a rare rate. 

Gentlemen, where afe you going ?*» 
Says Bill, " why, Pikey, yo ho ! 

Cup ! hand up* the change — all right ; 
We all on ii», if you must know. 

Are going to see the fight," 

They guv'd him a bad half-crown^, 

'Twas so dark that he could not see ; 
And tho* the rain still patter'd downj 

They started again on with glee. 
The mare went along pretty prime. 

And now it began to get light ; 
They hoped to be there in time. 

Thus going to see the fight. 

To Wormwood Scrubbs then they got. 

All three well wet to the skin ; 
Of porter they calPd for a pot, 

A nd' three half-quarterns of gio. 
The landlord laugh' d, ready to burst. 

Says he, *• why your scent is not right ; 
You must go to Moulsey Hurst^ 

If you want' to see the fight, . 

Then all h«ld a coimctr of war. 

As to what was btst tobe don^; 
Tom Lenny, he said 'twas too /ur 

For Aby Long*s mat* to ran. 
Bill Smart said, '' O that's all my eye» 

The mare is in very good plight : 
I moves that we do go, — ^for why } 

Why we conCd oat to see the fight. 

B 
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The mare again put in the cart, 

'Cross the country to Moulsey to roam ; 
But not liking that way to start. 

She bolted straight forwards for home. 
She run as if drove by a witch, 

Tom Lenny held the reins tight ; 
She capsized them all in a ditch. 

Going to see the fight. 

Tom Lenny got out of it first. 

And all round about him did stare ; ' 
Sam Grope swore, halloed, and curs*d. 

And Bill Smart he wallop'd the mare. 
The shafts and the axletree broke. 

Left the cart in a pitiful plight ; 
All of 'em thought it no joke. 

Thus going to see the fight. 

The mare was much hurt by the fall. 

They found to their riding a baulk ; 
She scarcely could toddle at all. 

So they were obligated to walk. 
To a stable they got her at last. 

While die cart in the mud stuck so tight ; 
They walk'd up to town, — ^not so fast 

As they'd gone down to see the fight. 

When Aby Long heard it next day, 

He blow'd up all three of them round ; 
And made 'em the damages pay, 

A matter of five or six pound. 
My advice now may not be the worst. 

Never choose a man with a cross sight; 
Nor get out of bed backside first. 

When you're, going to see a fight. 
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MISTER GAGE, THE FAT EXCISEMAN. 

Tu5B.— ** The Girl 1 left bekmd me." ' 



<« If of herself she will not love, 
'^ Nothia|r can make her. 
<' The devil take her." 

Sir John Lucxling. 



OH ! Cupid has enough to do. 

Between low folk and high folk ; 
And gives them mostly cause to rue, 

Altho* they may be sly folk. 
So blind he blindly shoots each dart. 

At foolish, gay, or wise man; 
lil tell you how he touch'd the heart 

Of Mister Gage, Exciseman. 

He was in duty quite exact. 

In hopes to be a riser ; 
' And thought himself to be in fact 

Almost a supervisor. 
He wore a little black bob wig. 

And tho' a tiny size man. 
For consequence pray who so big 

As Mister Gage, Exciseman ? 

Of trade, of couise, his hands were full, 

His duty was to be strict ; 
A public house there was. The Bull, 

C/ame just within his district. 
One Albut kept this house of fame. 

Whose wife did so surprize man ; 
Her charms so charming raised a flame. 

In Mister Gage, Exciseman, 

One morning early he calPd in. 
And so by chance it fell out, 

A thumping cask of smuggled gin 
His bottle nose did smell out. 

p 2 
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But Mrs. Albut did advance 
The language of ihe eyes, man ; 

And sent forth such a melting glance. 
It melted the Exciseman. 

'Tween love and duty he was fix'd. 

He knew not how to bear it ; 
So in a study stood betwixt 

The lovely Jle^h and spirit. 
But suddenly he seized her hand, 

To Albut said, be wise, man ! 
My ^yes are shut, you understand, 

I'm off, says the Exciseman. 

The Gin^ as spirits always do, 

'Gad vanished in a twinkling ; 
But how, which way, or eke where to 

I've not the slightest inkling. 
Gage, when night came, went to bed, 

And ere he closed his eyes, man. 
He thought of horns for Albut's bead, 

Gage, the fat Exciseman. 

Next day he cali'd, Albut was out» 

He lucky chance did term it ; 
He seized her lovely waist about. 

Allied' he had no permit. 
Jumping on a three-legg'd stool. 

He kifis'd her cheeks and eyes, man ; 
She scream'd aloud, ^^the man's a fool !" 

Says he, **rm an Exciseman." 

Both engaged with strugg^g strife, 

Love put him ifi a foment ; 
When Albut, lucky for his wife, 

Popp'd in that very moment. 
Says he, ** why, mistress, this is mm. 

To take stock thus^-snrprise man ; 
Very strange for wives to come 

Thus under the Eitcii^eman. 



J 
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Then Albut sized a good crab stick, 

And with it he,well mill'd hina ; 
And as the plaat was all but thick. 

Why Albut all but kill'd him. 
Crawl'd home, his poor bones all but full 

Of pains, you may surmise, man ; 
He's never since been near The Bull^ 

Mister Gage, the fat Exciseman. 



I NEVER SAYS NOTHING TO NOBODY! 



«A tale-bearer revea!cth secrets I but lie 
ihat is of a faithful spirit coocealetb the 
matter*" Pjiovbbbs op Solomon. 



WHAT a shocking woiM this is for scandal ! 

The people get worse every day ; 
Every thing serves for a handle 

To take folks good name away. 
In backbiting vile each so labours. 

The sad faults of others to show body ; 
I could tell enough of m^ neighbours. 

But I never says noting to nobody. 

'Tis a snug little house I reside in. 

And the people who're living next door. 
Are smother'd compktely such pride in 

As I never met with before : , 
But outside the door they don*t roam, 

A large sum of money they owe body ; 
Folks call, but can't. find them at home^-— ' 

I never says nothing to nobody, 

b3 
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The butcher, so gnsaiy aad fi^ 

When out, he does nothing but Imast ; 
StratSy as he coeks on his hat. 

As if he sufivetnevcil*d ^e soast : 
Talks of his weiMi and his rtches, 

Consei|«e«ce always does show bodty ; 
His ugly old wife wea«s Che breedies, 

But I nev«r says nothing to nobody. 

The baker lives quite in great style. 

His wife is, ohi Lord, such a fright; 
New dresses she's got a great pile. 

They aleep out tS[ town every night. 
Country cottage, completely in state. 

Determined not to be a low body ; 
He's been puH'd up three times for short weight. 

But I never sagm tiolhrag to nobody. 

Tie publican, thriving in trade, 

With sorrow is nowiooking down ; 
His sweet little pretty bar-maid- 

Um a kttle one jint btovgfit to town. 
He's not to be seen much abont. 

His wife is a deuce of ««^rew Vdy ; 
The beadles tK on Ihe loelc oat. 

But I never says iK^ing to nobody. 

A methodist parson of fiune, 

I see vety often go by ; 
His heart is fill'd full of love> ^nme. 

He visits « giri on the sly. 
AMio* this diSy I see» 

And surely he's but a so so body ; 
Of course, as *tis nothing tp me, 

I never says nothing to nobody. 

The new «Mtni6d cowple, so happy. 
Seem both llie quintiessnioe of love; 
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He callB her, before every sappy. 
My daitiwg, my dock, aiia ray dove. 

In privaite 4:here*s DOtiiin^ but strife, 
QaflHTellifig, figbting overflow body ; 

In short, qaite a cat and dog life. 
But 1 never says nothing to nobody. 

I coul4 M, if I lik'4, sneh a tmlo 

Of Beighboufs all fomad* gre^t aad sraaH t 
That surely I think, without fail. 

Would fealiy astonish you all. 
But here now vay short ditty ends, 

J don't want to hurt high or low body; 
I wish to keep in with my fraends. 

So I never says nothing to nobody ! 



TWO WENCHES AT ONCE. 

T47N& — ** 3iatig«rjf 2bf|Mi|f .*' 



** Oh Loye{ how mre thy pn9cia«,«iMClait.aiB»le8, 
^' Thus cvercrossM; thus vex'd with disappoimmeots !" 
# Row^ 

^TILL I fdl ia love, I wiir hnppy enow. 

At thi^ediiog or reapiug^ at harrow or plough ; 

At sun-rise eacAi morn wi* the lark I wur springing. 

And, just like the iark I wur always a singing, 

Tol de rol lol de rol lay. 

Cupid, quite envious of my happy life. 

Put into my head that I wantea a wife ; 

'Bout love and such like things completely a dunce, 

i fell slap in love wi' two wenches at once. 
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The miller's young daughter she gpave the fir^t twist. 
Her lips look'd as if like they long'd to be kissed; 
And whiles I gaz*d at her, 'twixt love and surprise, ~ 
I was fairly struck dumb by her sister's bright eyes ! 

Mary was fair as an angel could be. 
Eyes like sweet Betsy's I never did see ; 
I tried all in yaiti my hot feelings to smother. 
By looking at one first, and then at the other. 

If I went to see Mary, to her I was blind. 

For Betsy directly came into my mind; 

And when I saw Betsy, 'twas just the contrary,-— 

I alwajTS was sure to be thinking of Mary, 

When Betsy look'd at me, or when Mary smil'd, 
I felt of my senses completely beguil'd ; 
'Twas all of no use, I look'd this or that way 
Like a donkey between two great bundles of hay. 

Things went on thus for a five or six week, 
I never could muster up courage to speak ; 
When all of a sudden they both went to church. 
And left me, a bachelor, quite in the lurch. 

Young men, be advised ; if love gets in your sconce 
Never go courting two wenches at once : 
With one lass you may work your way safe and" soand. 
But between two stools, all know what comes to the gromid 

To] de rol de rol Id de rol lay. 
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DOCTOR EADY! 

ToHE.— »*urf% Croaker.** 



** There is a tall, \oo^ sided dame, 
** By wond'rous light ycUped Fame : 
'* Two trumpetB tlie doth sound at onoe* 
'* But both of clean contrary tones ; 
*' But whether both in the same wind, 
** Or one befare or one behind, 
'* We icoow not: only this can tell, 
** The one sounds vilely, th' other well ; 
'* And, therefore, vulgar authors name 
*' Th* one good, the other evil Fame/* 

Hddibbas. 



IN famM SoIh), as young men know, there is a quiet 

clean street. 
It has renown o'er all the town, the name of it is Dean 

Street ; 
A man of fame lives in the same, I prithee now all heed 

Miles round St. Paul's, on all dead w^lls, his name's 
ehalk^d — Doctor Eady. 

Oh Dootor Eady ! luckless Doctor Eady ! 
That he should get in the Gazette, 
A bankrupt. Dr. Eady ! 

For every ill he had a pill, a powder or a bolus. 

And patients plenty flock'd around and. never left him 

solus ; 
He gave advice for nothings and to prove he was not 

greedy. 
He only charged for physic^ — ^what a generous Doctor 

Eady I 

Old Galenas rules he left for fools, he had no time for study, 
(Eeading tries the best of eyes, and makes men*s brains 
moieaiaddy;) 
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His pills he tried on patients, that is if they were not 

needy, 
Th' regulars either kill or cure, and so did Doctor Eady. 

Young men would go, all in a glow, and to him make 

confessions. 
Sad relate how hard their fate, thro' youthful indiscretions; 
With kind commiseration Uien he*d tow to cure them 

speedy, 
F«r for promises of cure there was none like DoctorEadjf, 

In wedlock's links are many chinks, and when hot blood 

juns riot. 
Ten to one, before 'tis done, it causes much disquiet ; 
If a husband with his wife fellx>ut, 'tis plain as A,B^C,D, 
Who d'ye think he got to heal the breach ? — ^why, Doc^ 

tor Eady^ 

An Alderman of London Town, tho* he could cut his 

corns off. 
Found it not so easy quite to take his spreading horns off; 
He went in vain to Dean Street (tho' perBaps he might 

be seedy), . . 

And found such branches not at all the branch of Doctor 

Eady. ' 

Parsons, just like other men,- have feelings and have 

failings. 
And went to have his good advice for curing all their 

ailings ; 
An Actor too of high renown ('tis not Mr. Macready), 
No one knows how much he owes to the care of Doctqr 

Eady. 

But the docket's struck against the Doctor, tho* a body 
healer. 

And surely 'tis disgraceful thus to term a Doctor^ dealer ; 



What he dealt in ? — ^that's the thing — ^*tis plain he now 

is needy. 
And using so much chalk it is has ruined Doctor Ea^y^ 

His talent and his well known name have shamefully 

heen slighted^ 
For other quacks , with half his fame, have by the Kino 

been knighted ; 
But now he's quite as great as them, altho' perhaps more 

needy. 
They were put in the Gazette, and so was Doctor Eady. 

But tho' in worldly goods and cash his fortunes now are; 

rotten, 
His name Pm sure by rich and poor will never be for- 
gotten ; 
Gay young men nine out often will not forget him speedy, 
No doubt there's cause sufficient to remember Doctor 
Eady. 

Oh Doctor Cady \ luckless Doctor Eady ! 
That he should get in the Gazette, 
A bankrupt. Doctor Eady ! 



MR. MARTIN, O ! 

Tdnb.— <« My Eye and Be(ty Martin^ O ! 



'* Those laws which ooly intimidate, without beiog pat in exe- 
** CDtioo, resemble the King Log of the Frogs, which at first ter- 
*' rified bis subjects; by whom, however, at the long run be 
** was despised and insulted.*' 

Don QnixoTB to Sarcbo. 



AMONG the novel capers. 

If you read the London Papers, 
There's one thing very strange yet sure and certain, O, 

For in each police report. 

No matter long or short. 
You're sure to s^ the name of Mb* Martin, 0. 
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Eftch day he goes about. 

So keenly looking put. 
To see if any horses backs are smarting, 0, 

If a donkey's oyer loaded. 

Or a bnllock oyer goaded. 
He's sure to find Sijriend in Ma. MAeTiN, O. 

Each day he wages battle 

Against " Cruelty to cattle j" 
His Bill to that effect there's his whole heart in, O : 

Pulls up hard hearted driyers. 

Who would horses cut to slivers^ 
And by that course does ^rae them. Ma. Martin^ O. 

Coster-mongers' journeymen 

Cannot employ attomeyt-men. 
With money for their Jines they don't like parting, O ; 

So of consistency a sample. 

And to others anezamplej 
He kindly mitigates them — Mb,. Martin, O. 

To Smithfield bend your way, ' 

On a cattle market day, 
And see the droyes of Droyers fit for starting, O ; 

On their spirits 'tis a damper. 

And away they nimbly scaQiperi 
Should any body cry, — Here'sJ^R. Martin, O. 

Hackney coachmeH's wiyes 

Ate Whig miSemUeUyes, 
(There^s many cpupleson the eye of parting, O;) 

For the coachmen meet such crosses, 

'Cause they must not whack their hosses. 
So they thump their tcivesin spite to Mr, Martin, O. 

He'd stop all coyes and cadgers 
From baiting Birils and Badgers, 
Fighting Cocks and Dogs he would be parting, ; 



I>(mkey diirers and that lasses, 
Now must ;iot kick thetr ai^ses^ 
If they db, they're sure to hear from Slk*. MarTin, 

'Tis plain, by thus his dealing. 

He has a fellow feeling, 
For ev^ty hntte, a waggon or a cart in, O. 

The wbipmakers 'tis true 

Have nothing at all to do. 
They're ruin'd, and 'tis all by Mb. Mabtin, 0. . 

This famous Legislator 

For the public press does cater, 
EVery case He^s sure to haye a part in, ; 

In the cause there's no man warmer, 

H0 is his own infqbmeb, 
WtfNfiss^ ayeand JUDGE too, Mb« Mabtin, 0! 



POOR LITTLE JOE. 

Tom.—" JPo9r UtlU ifo." 



•*« 



F6lk8 here will steal the teeth out of your head. 
And laugh at ye when they ha' done it. 



rt« 



MY feyther kept a little farm but hadn*t much to do, 
Scf I got consent and took my leave of he and sister Sue ; 
My mothcfr said, for certain, 1 need only shew my face 
In LondoA. Town, and I'd be sure to gtet a tidy place. 

(Spoken,) So I cbm*d np a top* o* coach, and a very civil 
gentleman he sot wi' me, and we got a talking in conversation 
together* Says be, young man, sayj he, yoa Im gofaig to that 
viift place, Lnnnon; and Td advise yoa to take care of ju)or- 
self.-^-^Oh n^ver fear, says I; Tve gotten my eyes Abontme, 
and I kMWs how BMiny beans Inftke fiye.^Aye, sayi he, I dare 
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say yon are a onte lad, bnt take my. advice and always keep 
yonr eyes open, or depend on it you'll be done.'*-Wiien we 
f;ot into Liinnon, I wur quite stnpified vri* the Doise* and tbe 
rii^pos, and the rattle, and the gas light, and one thing and 
t'other. So the gentleman bad me good night, and told me to 
take care of myseti.— Well, we eot to ^hHt Horse Cellar, and 
I got down and ax'd coachman tor my bundle.-?- Yohr bbndle ? 
says he ; your friend took it, and said he should take care of 
it for you, for if be did not somebody would fob you of it.*- 
Oh dear! oh dear! sore as a gun he nas robbed me bimBelfj 
and so he |iad, for I never seed htm since. 

I sought him up aud down, and I wand'ei-'d to and fro. 
But useless all tbe labour of poor little Joe. 

Altho' I wur completely of my new clonthes thusberefty 
I still had in my breeches pocket got a sovereign left; 
Next morn, to find a servants' office, had a pretty race. 
And ax'd the man wiihin if he could tell me of a place ? 

(Spoken.) What sort of a place do yon want, yonng mao ? 
says he. — O, says I, I beant partikler.—Says he, then Iknowa 
o* one that will exactly suit you: 'tis at Mr. Tomkisoii^—* 
Mr. Tomkisou ! where may he live ?— Why, his town residence 
is in London, but his country honse is at Windsor Castle. 
He wants jost «iich a s^ood loQkin^ ladM^yod. He gives 
twenty pounds per ^rear, and twelve shillings per week lM>ard 
wages. But yon must go directly .-^O, says I, I'll be off in a 
crack.— Yon*d better go by the coach, says be | but, before 
you go, yon must give me ten shiUiagsibr iDformation.— To be 
snre, says li but suppose the place is gone ?— Then 1*11 get 
you another, never fear.— Well, I mounted coach, and sooti got 
to AVindsor Castle, and ax'd for Mr. Tomkison? Nobody 
could tell me; nobody know'd'o^i he didn'Mive there. Ana 
after hunting all over the town, somebody said I UHght depend 
on't I wiir dode out of my ten shiHings. . ^ I walk'd np to 
LfOnnon again, went to office, and the man had ihe imprenct to 
tell me h^'d never seed me before in all his born days. 

Thusrobb'd and cheated every way, oh where was I to go ! 
No one would take pity on poor little Joe. 

The people laughed & jeered me so, they put me ina fright. 
For fear I'd be obliged to walk about the streets sdl night ; 
Not knowing what to. do, when a watchman kindly saidi^ 
If I went up to St. Gileses, VdJbe sure to get a bed. 
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(Spokm) So I vent there, and the landlady made mepay three- 
pence for my lodging, and sbowM me up atairt. There wur 
three beds in th' room, and all of 'em fili'd. I was very tir'd; 
fell asleep, and never dreamed of what more bad luck I war 
to meet wi*. Well, I 'woke in tfa» morning. Dickens and 
daiaies ! 8omel>ody bad pat on my leather breeches, and left me 
nought bat a raggefl pair of trousers. Oh dear ! oh dear ! says 
I, landlady, here's somebody stoled my leather breeclies. 
Yoong man, says she, don*t you kick np a row here, and ruin 
the 'spectability o^ my house : to the best of my recollection, 
when you came last night, yoo had not any breeches on. She 
lurn*d me out, and I ^(ander'd op one street and down another, 
Uill dinner time, thinking o' howr I should <get, my breakfast: 
when I seed a young man selliug matches wi* my breeches on. 
Says I, young man, y on* ve got my breeches on.' Your breeches? 
says he. Yes, says I; you slept in' St; (|iles*8, last night and 
run away wi* *em this morning.— Says he, if you'll believe me, 
I never was in St. Giles's in all my life.— Oh dear I oh dear 1«- 

I've had enough of Lunnon Town, bat e'er down home I go, 
I've com'd to tell the troubles sad of poor little Joe. 



I DON'T MEAN TO TELL YOU HER NAME. 



WITH lAy Village Fair 

No Lass can compare. 
For innocence and native gra^e ; 

She boasts not of wealth. 

But the pure hloom of health 
Shines forth in her beautiful face. 

Such a form ne'er was seen, 

As she trips o*er the green, 
And her heart's free from guile and from shame ; 

She lives near the mill. 

At the top of the hill, 
Bat^-I don't mean to tell you her name ; 

No, no, 
I don't mean to tell you her name« 



1» 



Her IttUriirit hair, 

60 bewitcfaipgly fair. 
As wa&ton it sports in the wijid; 

Her mild beaming eye,- 

Like the blue of the aky. 
Is an emblem^ so pure, of her miad ; 

TTie sound of her voice 

Makes my food heart rejoice ; 
]tf y feelin^i, "what indrtal can blam ? 

She bvea near the mill. 

At the top of the hill, 
^nt-p-I donH meaii to tell you her D.am&; 
No, no; 

I doaHmean to ^«U yov her satna. 

. The Loixl and th^ Squires 
Altho* so much h^gher^ 
* Endeavour her favour to gain ; 
But try all they may, 
They'll g^ get ntqf, 
And find all tneir labour in vain* 

As we walk'd by moonlight. 
She own'd she for-ne ielt love's flame : 

She lives uear the luill^ 

At the top of the hilli 
But — I don't mean to t^l yon her name ; 

So, no; 
I don't mean tQ tell ypu her name. 



'IT 



%* Tbe Mf^Xo, V i\kW $owe My lU>iMMur Qqt«otv, Esq. Is 

published by GouiDiif 6 afl^ p*A^i|^p^ jSk^ho S^r«* 
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THE MARINER. 



THE Manner, Hwixt hope land fear, 
Beholds the vivid Ugbl'Diiig near ; 
Steers his bark, of wavts the sporty 
To\(rards the well kaown port. 
The well known distant part. 

Now high aloft on mountains tost, . 
And now engulph'd between them lost ; 
With watchful care he trims each sail. 
And flies before the boisterous gale. 

With beating heart, and toils, and pains. 
The well known port at last bfi ^ts ; 
Where lovely Ann, in all her charms. 
He folds wiUiin his manly arms. 



I«  !.   V 



ALBION^$ ]$L& 



« And those who dQp't- lUce it^ let th^m Uafe it.** 

OH where in the world is a spot to be found 

So blest, truly blest, as our own i 
Where plenty and peace are diffused all around. 

From the bijad's humble cot to the thrQ9¥> 
The envy of nations* begixt by theaei^ 

Unrivalled in commerce we stand ; 
The poor wretched slave is uasbacklad 9nd free. 
The moment he touches our land* 
Where valour and worth ever gain beauty'a spiile. 
The birth-place of Liberty^ Albion's Isle I 
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Proud of our birth, we disdain the word slave. 

Id union our -flag is unfarl'd ; 
The name of Britannia^ shall float on the wave. 

With triumph, all over the world. 
And while of our brave wooden walls we can boast. 

And true hearts of oak to command ; 
The freedom of Britons can never be lost, 

But happiness, reign o'er the land. 
Where valour and worth ever gain beauty's smile. 
The home of dear Liberty, Albion's (sk ! . 



HOPE, THE LOVER'S FRIEND. 



WHEN I from Anna parted, 

My country to obey. 
Almost broken hearted 

I tore myself away. 
Sweet girl ! I left her sighing. 

Far, far, away to bend ; 
To meet again, relying 

On Hope, the lover's friend* 

I did my duty cheerly, 

Tho' long each day appeared ; 
'Till three years pass'd or nearfy, 

And then tbw'rds home we steer'd. 
My Aniia once more pressing, 

All sorrows at an end ; ' 
We realize the blessing 

Of Hope, th^ I6ver*s friend. 



93 
LOVE! 

ARRANGED AS A GLEE. 



OH ! how vain is eVfcry blessing. 

How insipid all our joys ! 
Life, how little worth possessing". 

But when Love our time eoiploys. 

Love, the purest, noblest treasure, . 

That the Gods on earth bestow ; 
Adding joy to every pleasure. 

Taking pain from every woe. 

Heavenly Love ! all hearts inspiring. 
Such the joys that thou canst give ; 

Every mortsd's bosom firing, , , 
Wanting Love, oh who would live ? 



FANCY'S AIRY DREAM. 



OH I how can I find words to tell 
The charms of her I love so well ? 
How much Ilove— «how much I pri2e— - 
The modest glan<;es from her eyes. 
How dear each word^ — ^idea— thought— 
That is with her dear image fraught ! 
How dear when Mary is the theme ! 
Is even fancy's airy dream. 

With beating heart, eaeh eve^ I trace 
Each modest charm and native grace ; 
Her mind is pure as northern snows. 
Her cheeks outblush the blushing rose : 
Her angel form is so divine, 
1 scarce can hope it can be mine ; 
But yet, when Marv is the theme ! 
1 cling to fancy's airy dream. 
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WED IN HASTE, REPEiJt AT LEISURE. 



A DASHING youngs Milkman, by name David Jones, 

Was going his roands one Monday ;' 
He cried ** milk below !'*^ with such mnsical tones» 

When who should he meet but Miss Grundy ? 
Says he, ** By this light, I loye at first sight, 

** And I hope I shsJl not be lefus'd, eh ? - 
*^ To ease my heart's pain, will you meet me again 

" To-morrow ?"-M5aid she, " Oh that's Tuesdw*" 
Young folks pray attend, take advice from a friend^ 

Ere you give up swbet liberty's treasured ; 
In wedlocks respect take time to reflect^*- 

Wed in haste^'yoifll repent it at leisure* 

On Tuesday they met,- add bis* love he made known. 

She blush'd, and could no longer then stay ; 
But something she said, .'twi^t a sigh and a groan, 

'Bout having more time on the We'n'sday. 
The We'n'sday -came slowly, he dress'd himself smart. 

And that prdv'd for certain a yrorse day ; 
She ne'er came at alU and it sadden'd hi»bearl^ 

So impatiently w^iited UiII Thursday. 

Y^uhg folks, &c._ 

The Thursday ^oodluckjbrbught, his heart was in bhs8^ 

His blood was all heyday and h]g)i day ; 
For her love she Cpnfess'd, and she granted one kiss. 

And promis'd ainother on Friday. 
On Friday, oh dear ! Mr. Jones scratched his head. 

Says he, 1 don't know what Tna- at to-dav; * 

I want you to tell me how soon you will wed,— - 

She promis'd'to tell him on Saturday. 

Young folks, kc» 

On Saturday, blushing, she made him rejoice. 
She hinted she would not lose one day ; 



^^ 
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She^d leave it^— to bim, — she had not — a cfa<4ce ^ 

So married they were on the Sunday : 
But scarce out of church, their love away fled^ 

And each finds the other. a clog life ; 
They always are quarrelling, up and a-bed. 

And lead a complete cat and dog life.  
Young folks pray attend, take advice from a friend. 

Ere you give up sweet liberty's treasure ; 
In wedlock's respect take time to reilect,-^ . 

Wed in haste, you'll repent it at leisure. . 



UNDER THE JWISTLBTOR 

TRIO CATCH. 



1. TO generous wine I ^ise a strain^ 

Its cheering powers I own ; 
From mortals it can bi^ii^ pain. 

From th' cottage to the throne. 
The sadden'd heart its spirit cheers. 

When wine the time employs ; 
Completely dries' up misery's tears. 

And sorrows turns to joys. 
We sing in praise of generous wine, 

Our hearts with fervour glow ; 
An offering give to Bacchus' shrine 

Under the mistletoe I 

2. Lovely woman cheers my heait. 

The heavenly joys of love. 
To yielding man such joys impart. 

All other joys above. 
Tho' others may discover bliss. 

While rosy wine they sip ; 
Gife me the soul-dissolving kiss 

From beauteous woman's lip* 



IcwH^riiQvtaabliiiSaif! . '^: : 
Thy {)le2iisEttf<i&tet flif fcjiowi 

An ^fiieliiig give to beiiiil7*».sbiinie^ 
Under the mistletoe 1 . 

3. Let not friendship be forgot, 
,; : fiir i;?bat can e'er f^ompaxe 
A true friend ? tho' m huooble coU 

WiU4>aiu8h ell dtai ioaie. 
The wiMst,: heefc of nea esiseii 

The sacred light, as g^ven 
To cheer us with its steady gleam. 

The choicest gift of Heaven. 
FriendsUp, fii^Hb^p is divine 1 

A nd all who leel It know ; 
An offering giv^iky frie]jdshi|>'s shrine. 

Under the niistletoel - 

1, Fill yoniT gf^ses^ police ij^m bigb^ .\ 

Its power will revlsdl ; 
And let th6 gods look dowii $nd j3]^y 

The pictures now we feelj 
% Oh lovely woman ! choice and rare. 

Calm friendship yields to thee J 
3. A fnena sincere, .. 

1. ' agtass/ 

2. ' "\ „ ;.. afeir; 
1, 2. 3. May yfp, fenjor three, . 






^f 
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In harmony we all combine, 
Our hearts trilb ardour aAmv^ 

An offering give to ? Tentu^ ^ sfarine* 

- f Friendship's 

 Under the Ittistletbe ! 

«•••»■■ •• «... 

%• T. HpD80if*8 8is.;|^nner Collecfioin'may be had. Also, 
< The Skeleton Alive, r^UH tto»ic, and fThe Parson's C^lerk !' 
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ComCc Sott0jE(^ 



VANITY ! 

*< Chapter of Kiog^s/' 

OH, Vanity His leads us all by the nose : — 
The Duchess is vain of her jewels and clothes ; 
The King's vain, no doubt, of his power atid state ; 
The Footman is vain of his well-powderM pate : 

Barring all pother of this, tluit, or t'other, 

We'ie all of us vain in our turn. 

The Parson is vain of his sermon, on Sunday ; 
The Cobbler is vain of his keeping Saint Monday ; 
The Soldier is vain that his foes he appals ; 
The Sailor is vain of our brave .wooden walls : 
Barring all pother, &c. 

The Tragedy Actor, whenever he appears. 
Is vain of the audience's sobs, signs, and tears ; 
But Comedy's son, when his part he begins, 
Is more vain of smiles, horse-laughs, and broad grins : 
Barring aH pother, &c. 

The Tradesman is vain that he 4pes so much trade ; 
Retires, and is vain of the fortune he's made ; 
The Counsel, 80 pompous, is vain of his clacking; 
Orator Hunt, too, is vain of his blacking : 
Barring all pother, &c. 



The Member of Parliaments vain of his speeches ; 
The Schoolmaster's vain of the urchins he teaches ; 
The Tailor is vain of the cut of his coats ; 
And Opera Singers are vain of their throats : 
Barring all pother, &c. 

The Authors and Poets are vain of their writing ; 
Pugilists naturally vain of their fighting : 
1 can only leave off, now, just where I begun-— 
Every thing*s^ vanity under the. sun : 

Barring all pother of this, that, or toother. 

We* re all of us vain in our tnm. 



I I . .1 lil. ■! > 



WraOW JONES- 



OH, Widow Jcmes^ Widow Jones, Pm in deep dislress.^. 

Night and day I pass in sighs and moans ; 
Blighted in the bud are all m'y hopes of happiness. 

And all by cruel fickle Widow Jpnes. 
Long before I knewber, her complexion had grow^ saUow» 

And other ladies *said that she waa old : ^ 

I really could not see it, then : for tho* her skin'wasyellow, 

'Twas just the same colour as Ker g^ld. 
Oh^ Widow Jbnes, &c. 

. •/ 

With Widow Jones^ Widow JpQfjs, .1 tried a little flattery ; 

But deaf she was, and could not; hear my, tones ; 
Useless my endeayouisv^ few J safe. behind her .battery 

My eloquence was lost on Widow; Jones; 






IlihefiiB^ o& her^cheeks had long since turned to white- 
ness ; 
. Sbe stotter^^ and she hofbbled very lame ; 
Thoogh her hair by time had acquired a~ silvery bright- 
ne88> 
The lenlver vo her purse shone just the same. 
Oh^ Widow Jones, Sec. 

* 
With Widow Jones ! Widow Jones ! love now made me 
bolder;. 
I vetttur'd seift to squeeze her shri vell'd hand ; 
And thd* no living flesh and blood than her's could «*er 
be cplder, ... 
I made her my ipretensions understand. 
Ber voice wais emek'd and squeaking, and not sweet love 

denoting ; 
From music's notes it wandered very wide ; 

Y^t it soonded sweet to me^ and I was fairly doting. 
For other notes she plenty had beside. 

Oh, WiAow Jones, &c. 

So Widow Jones, Widow Jones, nodded her c<>nsent 

That we should he married by banns ; 
Wirti beating heart elate to the parish clerk I went, 

Thinkibg of her houses and lands ; 
But cbaoigeabie and fickle, like a weathercock, a w<»man*s ; 

She waft seen by a Captain oh half-pay, 
Wbo, witl)fdtJt^y ceremony, went to Doctor's Codinions, 

And ni'arried her by licence next day. 
Oby Widow Jones ! &c. 



SPECULATION. 



DNLT take thig trouble jiiiit to eall imagination. 
You'll find that life compleatly is a game of speculation ; 



Old and youog folks play the game and fancy they are 

blest, 
For each is vain enough to hope his hand of caids the 

best. 

{Spoken,) Mr. Shuffle, 'tis yoor turn to drfssthe board— here, 
"Who holdsithe SDutfer di«h 2 — How much am I to pot in ?^-Wby, 
nine of u», at sixpence each, and sixpence tlie dealer, that's 
five shillinp;6 — Mr. Deal, if you will shuffle, Mr. Shuffle is f^oini; 
to deal — Going to Deal I what businests has he there ? — Can't 
have busiDen there; the town has done nothing since the war — 
Pray, Mr. Shuffle, do give me some good cards 1 1 declare I have 
had nothing above an eight for the last seven games, and I d« 
hate to have such low cards — Well, Miss^ I'll see what I cm 
do— Will you sell me your turn-op card ? — Yes; two shillings— 
1*11 give eighteen pence; *tis enough for a turn-up card at any 
time— I will not sell It under two shiHiDgs— Very %»ell — Mr. 
Solid, what are you tbinlciug of ?— Why I was thinking if I had 
not been foolish enough to sell my king the last game, I should 
have won a shilling more than I did— Well, yon have no cause 
to complain^ you made sure, but I suppose you don't tike spcco* 
lution — O ytf, I like speculation when I win, bnt 1 caa^ say 
I do if I lose— What's trumps ?•— The two of hearts — I am glad 
I did not buy your turn up, Sir— and yet. Miss, it might have 
been an ace; in fact it was within an ace of an ace — Wfay if it 
had been an ace I should not have grumbled'— Come^ Mrs. Simple, 
*ti8 your play— Go on, 8ir*-^even of hearts i wbo*ll boy my 
seven ? — Piny on — th^ ten — and here's the Jack— How much 
for your Jack, Miss? — I shall keep him — Give you two ihiUings 
—No ; Jack cleared the board the last game but one and may 
this— Recollect he's a knave and may deceive you.— I wonder, 
*ir, you wish to have any .thing to do with him— Ob, *tis ooJf 
out of regard to you<— Mr.. Spade, did yon play Ibat eUib5— 
No, siri 'twas my wife ; she never plays nothing but elabs^asA 
I have net had a good trump for a long time — My dear» I aa 
astonished at yoor play ; why don*t you play better canls 2— 
Why , I turns *e« up just as tbey oomes — Why, Jack*s king now— 
How can Jack be king? — Why, because 'tis the best card yet- 
How I should like to look over the rest of the pack— Coanry sir, 
play on — No, sir, *tis that yonng hidy's tvm. 

So only tbke the trouble just to call imaginationy 
You^U find that life eomfuetely is a game of SpecuIatioD. 

Mn Sprout, pray be so good as see if yott cafe shew a 

light, 
Suuff the candles, then of course we'll have a little mtxe 

li^t. 



Ckmie, Miss, 'tis your turn to play— yoa*re getting^ on 

too fast — ' 

Upon my word and honour, Sir^ 'twas you who play'd 

the last 
(Spoktn,) Will you sell yonr Jack, now, Miss ?— No, sir ; play 
on — ^Now, Sir, how macli for the Queen? — Three and six-pence 
—-I'll give yon half-a-crown, and that's as much as a Qaeen can 
eommand at any time — IMl give you three and sixpence if youMl 
trastme a shilling till I clear the snifffer-dish— Here's three and 
sizpeoce, ready money — No, Sir, there are but four more cards 
to play, and only one can beat-^Ob, yes, there are two — There's 
the King^ph, no, 'tis the wrong sort-*Turtr up, if you please — 
Will you sell your card ?— No, sir, I shall keep it — Go on— 
Ace of spades^Dear me, my heart was in my mouth — And 
there's my hearten the table — ^Now, sir— FFve of clubis— I wish 
yoH would make haste and finish the game ; come. Miss, turn up 
—I could not think of turning «p before you, sir, for 'tis your 
tarn, and I wish first to see wbat card yon have — Indeed, Miss, 
'tis your turn— Well, if I must, there— the King l-^Ob, I wish I 
bad sold the Queen— Will ydo sell the King ?— No i^^come, sir, 
play that last card, and let me clear the board — Well, here 
goes— The ace, by Jupiter.! < 

Only take the trouble just to call imagination. 

You'll find that life completely is a game of speculation. 

. • n 

Thus in the game of life, prospects. may. be. cheering. 
Every day, just like a card, bnbgs doubting, hoping, 

fearing ; 
Bank notes are the cards with which all strive the game 

"to play. 
And sovereigns are the trumps for which there's shuffling 
every day. . 
(Spokm.) Yes, life It a speculation ttom the cradle to the 
coflin: the boy speculates In mat^les and topsi the lass of six- 
teen wishes to Bake a' tpecnlatioB of leve, an^ whea too late 
repeats her specnlatioQi |he. food jonth resolves on a desparate 
speculation--Qe^ miiriltNIV Itnd finds it Is a speculation indeed 
•^The toper Indulges in brandy-aiod- water speculation — gets 
drunk with the gamey tHrid farsbtfn totally untOiI* to ^ay the rest 
of his cards-— The old maid speculates in hopes and. fears — In 
short, all, high aad low are Sj^eculators^ from the picker up of 
bones to the itian of wealfB, who lends millions to support tot- 
tering nations-^ We play, and when we have the greatiMt prospect 
of winning tie gfiiMi^ wtak, ltke'ili« tiee, p&pi inland makes an 
end of all our speculations, tcrgetburr 

So only take the trouble just to call imagination. 
You'll find that life completely is a game of Speculation, 
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WED IN HASTE, BEPEI^T AT LEISURE. 



A DASHING youD^ Milkman, by name Dayid JcMies, 

Was going his roandfi one Monday.;' 
He cried ** milk below !"^ with such musical iones^ 

When who should he meet but Miss Grundy ? 
Says he, " By this light, I love at first sight, 

** And I hope I shall not be lefus'd, eh ? 
'< To ease my hearf s paiu^ will you meet me again 

" To-morrow ?"J-said she, " Oh that's Tui^dwr*" 
Young folks pray attend, take advice from a friend. 

Ere you give up sw^et liberty's treasure*; 
In wedlocks respect ti^ke time to reflect— 

Wed in haste^ ' yduil repent it at leisure. 

On Tuesday they met,- add his' love he made known. 

She blush'd, and could no longer ihen stay; 
But something she said, .'twii^t a ^igh and a groan, 

'Bout having more tiime on the We'n'sday. 
The We'n'sday 4»me slowly, he dres8'4 himself smart. 

And that prdvM for certain a yforse day ; 
She ne'er came at uMt and it sadden'd his be^r^ 

So impatiently waited HiII Thursday. 
_ Yf ung folks,- &c,_ 

The Thursday j^ood luck brought, his heart was in bhss, 

His blood was all hey-day and high day ; 
For her love she (lobfess'd, and she graate4 one kiss. 

And promis'd ainother on Iriddy. 
On Friday, ch dear ! Mr. Jones scratched his head. 

Says he, I don't know whsii I'm at to-day; ' 
I want you to tell me how soon you will wed,— - 

She promis'd' to tell him on Saturday. 

YouDg folkfi, &c. 

V 

On Saturday, blushing, she made him rejoice, ' 
She hinted she wx)uld not lose one day ; 
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She*d leave it^^to him, — she had not — a choice i 

So married they were on the Sanday : . 
Bat scarce out of church, their lore away iled^ • 

And each finds the other a clog life ; 
They always are quarrelling^ up and a-bed. 

And lead a complete cat and dog life. 
Yoang folks pray attend, take advice from a friend. 

Ere you give up sweet liberty's treasure*; 
In wedlock's respect take time to reflect,— . 

Wed in haste, you'll repent it at leisure. . 



UNDER THE MISTLETOS. 

TRIO CATCH, 



1. TO generous wine I raise a strain. 

Its cheering powera I own ; 
From mortals it can batuish pain. 

From th' cottage to the throne. 
The sadden' d heart its spirit cheers. 

When wine the time employs ; 
Completely dries' up misery's teails. 

And sorrows turns to joys. 
We sing in praise of generous wine. 

Our hearts with fervour glow ; 
An offering give to Bacchus' shrine 

Under the mistletoe ! 

2. Lovely woman cheers my heart. 

The heavenly joys of love, 
To yielding man such joyis impart. 

All other joys above. 
Tho' others may discover bliss. 

While rosy wine they sip ; 
Give me the soul-dissolving kiss 

From beauteous womaiji's lip» 



I 
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Life's curtain rises up, and then 
NefW scenes please every heart ; 

The piece is Nature-— and all men 
An caird to act a part. 

There's Tiadesmen acted very fine. 

Discordant man and Wife ; 
To play old maids, few maids ineline. 

And eccentrics to the Ufe. 
The Drama, with its varied names^ 

We see in different stiles : 
Ciante^l .comedy at Saint James', 

Low acting at Saint GileSi 

Physicians graye and D))etor's take 

The moQey at the doors«^ 
Every little village wak^ 

Shews country boys by scores. 
Broad Farce is play'd by him whose nose 

Is cock'd wiUi empty pride-*- 
The walking gentleman by those 

Who can't afford to ride. 

The singing bosiaeis all is dona 

Ii^ alleys, courts, and Lanes; 
The ballad iQoiigera, ev^ry but, 

Entirely live b^ straitis, 
Soldiers play their parts so bluff. 

In character so true ; 
We've serious old men quite enough. 

But comic old men, few. 

Fiue young men, in Lovers, strike 

Hearts lost by Love's dizz'ness ;. 
While Coal Porters and the like 

Do all tbe h^cavy bus^MSS : 
The Ballet-Daucing Masters light; 

The serious actonf'^uakers ; 
The Chons^Y^atdimeiav«rf mght; 

Tragedians— Undertakers. 
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The Marderer is the Butcher^s trade. 

Who tlriDks it not a sin ; 
The pert and tattling chambermaid 

Is found at ev'ry inn. 
The underlings are play'd by elves 

. Who look up to employers ; 
Irishmen by Teagues themselves. 

And robbers by the lawyers. 



The property men — the rich and great — 

About the stage they run ; 
The clever ministers of state 

Are play-wrights every one. 
Lords and dukes abound at court. 

With courtiers in a string ; 
Our gracious monarch, George the Fouiith, 

Is every inch a King* 



The Manager is that Great Power 

Who casts the parts exact ; 
The Prompter, Conscience, every hotir 

The cue gives — ^how to act. 
Old father Time, with steady paceV 

To one nor t'other leans ; 
But lends his wings to each one's race. 

And calmly shifts the seeues. 

The play near ended, while at ease. 

And thinking not of woe, 
The call-boy, as some sad disease 

Comes-^tells us we must go. 
To th' audience then we bid farewell. 

We yield to him who calls ; 
Death, relentless, rings the bell. 

And down the curtain falls.. 
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MRSL MONDAY. 

TuKfe**^ BdeafU Bvrn p ip t y 



ONE Sanday I went out, and as I walk*d np Holbom hill, 
(I like to be particular) the streets were very muddy, 
l^nen just about the. hatf- way up, quite sbock'd, I stood 
stock still ; 
A lady slipt down flop before me^ fat and plamp ^and 
roddy ; 
She was In the kennel, sprawling^, 
To me for assistance calling ; 
Quickly I was pulling, hauling ; 

She did wish to shun day. 
The mud had spoiled her Sunday dressing : 
*• Dear T' said she, " 'tis quite distressing ; 
" Lawk ! I'm a pretty mess in ; 

Look," said Mrs. Monday. 

As soon as she recovered, she retorn'd her Ifianks so free. 
And in mv eais po voice was e'er so sweet, the' she 
did tumble ; 
She said that when she started §be wasi going out to tea. 
But stopt by this anfortii^ate and sad unlucky tumble. 
Mobs of people bow surrounded; 
She and me w^re hPth coiifoiiuidfid ; 
Low-liyed jokes and jeers abounded, 

Tho' it was a Sunday. 
Heeding not their taunts and titters, 
I ask'd her if tty taste would fit hers — 
Would she have some brandy^bitters > 

« 1 win," said Mre. Monctoy. 

< 

We both went into Thompson's^ th^, and bad a glass 
a-piece ; 
The people still were grinning all, to see her clothes 
so dirty; 
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Her face with perspiration looked' as if 'twere dipped in 
grease; 
H)er age was, I suppose; sfbont some two or three and 
thirty ; 
Her face look'd just like dlie: that's muddlM ; 
Clothes on were completely huddled; 
All at onoe she got quite ^f addled ; 

Shocking ! for a Sunday. 
Thank*d me for mj, being so hindy ;. 
Declared that I wa«^ quite the dandy ; 
t)rank three glasses more pf brandy ; 
Shocking ir Mrs. Monday. 

Well, what was I to do .^-^-egadlconld notget^iway ; . 
She stuck to me as tight as wai^ and liquor dnink tbe 
faster; 
And every glass she swallow*d down, she call'd on me to 
pay, » 

And then compelled to see her home safe out. of her 
disaster ; • 
Thro* the streets by jeers ealiited^ 
Mob at^very step recruited. 
While they halloo'd, laughed and Jiooted ; 

Shocking^ ! for aSunday* 
Eveiy «tep made mis'iy double : 
T<)ok her home through every bubble. 
And got, for all my care and trouble, * . 
Bldw'a up by Mr. Monday. 



EtECTIONEERINGf ! 

Tdke— '^^ El^ging w trill go.*' 



AS Parliament is new dt^lv^d/ the sheriib have direc- 
tion— 

To ^all the folks togeiher for a General 'Election ; . 

SoEiectioneetingwewill'go^ willgits will go, 
Electioneering)We~wiil go. 
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Among^ the many g^entlemen, who eagerly compete, 
Here a candidate I stand, and I only want a seat ; 

And Electioneering we will g[J. 

Such talent and ability as mine was ne'er at court, 
I'm entirely independent, so I beg your kind support; 

And Electioneering we will go. 

IVhen I get on the hustings^ I will talk about Taxation, 
Reform — The Com Laws — Sinecures — Slave Trade- 
Emancipation ; < 

And Electioneering we will go. 

Every thing requested I will promise, and for why ? 
Greater men make promises, and pray why should not I? 

And Electioneering we will go. 

ril never sleep by night or day, my duty to discharge 
To my constituents — my country — ^aye, and* all the 
world at large ; 

And Electioneering we will go. 

A compensation I will make to all the voting tribe ; 
But recollect I do not know the meaning of a bribe ; 

And Electioneering we will go* 

141 rail against the ministers and ministerial pride. 
But promise ne'er to turn my coat, till fiairly got inside ; 

And Electioneering we will go. 

The other candidates, I know, all start with motives base; 
But I swear-sunless 'tis given me — ^I'K ne'er accept a 
place; 

And Electioneering we will go. 

That I shall do myself some good, 1 have not any doobt, 
And so I only do get in, I don't care who stays out; 

. And Electioneering we will go. 
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» 

And when within I take my seat, let others talk and hrawl. 
For, excepting sayin§^ aye or no, Til never speak at all ; 

And Electioneering we will go. 

I'll never beg, nor cringe, nor fawn to ministerial wishes. 
Unless with them they let me have a share of loaves and 
fishes ; 

And Electioneering we will go. 

Allow*d to go tO' sleep when we a long debate expect, 
ril always wake ifi time to vote as ministers direct ; 

And ElecUoneering we will go. 

And if I should get knighted. Oh, Fll make retiring 

bows*-^and 
Accept' the Chikierfi^ Itundreds, with a pielision of a 

thousand ; 

And' Electioneering we will go. 

Believe all my prtffesmdti^, though professions at the best ; 
I swear I'll be as honest, aye, as any of the rest'; 

And Electioneering we willgo, wiU'go, will go; 

And Electioneering we will go. 



BUY A BROOM! 



WALK up and down great London Town, 

And who can help espying 
Those \f enches stoat who wSk about. 

And make folks laugh by crying-: 
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They seem as if their legs were stiff. 
And silence is their dooro, siis ; 

Pursue their way, for all tliey say 
Is simply " Buy a Broom," Sirs. 

r 

Each daily move will daily proye. 

By very simple gleaning, 
However ta'en, these words, tho' plain. 

Convey the strongest meaning ; 
This, no doubt. Til prove withmit 

The aid of Mr. Hume, Sirs — 
Any where, with pockets bare, 

A man may buy a broom. Sirs. 

Mr. Wakefield fell in love pell ineU, 

(Oh, love's a sad heart burner) 
Got in a mess and much distress. 

By taking off Miss Turner ; 
He got good bail — but thinking jail 

Was no such pleasant doom. Sirs, 
I will not say, he ran away, 

He only " bought a broom," Sirs. 

Each year doth bring Italian sing- 
ers, aye, and opera dancers. 

Who come to gull poor old John Bull, 
From Italy and France, Sirs ; 

They dance in pairs, sing pretty airs. 
And pretty airs assume. Sirs ; 

Cut a dash — pack up their cash. 
And with it buy a broom. Sirs. 

In wedlock's case, love shews his face. 

And lights a flaming torch up ; 
And true does seem each youthful dream. 

The heart to fairly scorch up ; 
Honey-moon expires too soon,^ 

And then a difieraitit doom, Sins ; 
Lack a^day, love flieis away. 

And cupid buys a broom. Sire. 
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When English ships would take their trips^ 

And raled all o*er the ocean ; 
We could brag our daring flag. 

Was always up in motion. 
Tho' now 'tis furl'd, there's all the world 

Well know to boast we've room, Sirs ; 
For all our foes would try oppose, 

But mostly bought a broom. Sirs. 

New brooms, we know, sweep cle^n, and so 

We had it in perfection. 
For all the tribe, who love a bribe. 

At General Election. 
Some members old found new ones bold. 

Elected in their rooms, Sirs, 
And those who could not buy a seat. 

Were' forced to buy a broom. Sips. 



THE COCKNEY'S. JOURNEY TO WINDSOR, 

A TRUE TALE. 



A DRAPER in great London town, 

Whose name I can't reveal, 
W^ rich above Dame Fortune?s frown. 

And quite genteel. 
His head he'd cause to hold up high, 

For, placed beyond all care. 
He thriv'd in trade— was one of the livery— 

And look'd to be Lord Mayor. 
Now, being a liveryman. 
He kept a little boy, 
(Depend on't what i say is true,) 
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Who, when the dirty work was done, 
About the house would oimbly rap, 
Drest up in livery too. 

And not content, it seems, wit)i this liis pride^ 

He kept a horse at livery besifie. 

Among the worthy. Unen ]>ra|»ev*S)8hopiineD9 

Was one who drest 

By far the best 
Of $]( ; in fact he w^^ tijp-top ipan. 
His name was Jones. It bap^p'd one day 

A lady, genteel and s.li|i]. 

Was served by him — 

The pretty Miss Quince— r 
His heart was gone, so the foQowjng Sun^y 

He discovert where sj^e dwelt. 

Told her allhe felt. 
And they kept company ever since^ 



Mr. Jones, like all in his condition. 

Had in his composition 

Plenty of ambition. 
And knowing a horse woidd run much faster 

Than a man, 

Devis*d a plan 
By which he might Ipp]^ jjist like his master 

In short, he hired a shayy 

To' go to Windsor for th& day. 
To see the castle, the King, and all the race 
Of genteel foiks, who walk on the terraee* 



The much-anticipated Sunday morniiig came. 
Miss Q^iince got in, be took tbe reins in haflid. 
The horse seem'd sleepy, more inddned tp 9tand 

Still than be jogging ; 

However, by a little floggiQg, 
He started, and then tkey look'd V»t» sm^i^ 



The horse, a sorry Rosioante or Dobbin ; 

The pace he went the wheels but followed roun' slow. 

So after three hours uupleasaDt bobbing 

Up and down, they got to Hounslow : 
There they alighted, and while the horse aid peek fast 
Of corn, they enjoy'd the breakfast. 

*^ Miss Quince/' said he, ^' Ob do look there, now. Miss, 
In all the time that we have been acquainted. 
We hav'nt seen not such a scene as this : 
Upon my word its very rural, an't it ?" 
" Look at the pigs and ducks, and cocks and hens. 
And see those pretty lambs,'*said she, ** in yonder pens/^ 
He rang the bell — " Waiter, bring the bill :" 
"Sir," replied the waiter, "Sir, I will." 
The breakfast balf^a-crown a-piece. 

It seem'd too much. 

For reallv such 
Was Miiss Quince's gentility. 

She never took, at most. 

More than one bit of toast, 
Tho* to eat a dozen she had capability. 
Mister Jones paid the bill, rather crabby, 
But said nought, for fear of looking shabby. 

Then on .(o Windsor town they trot 

(I own not very fast) 
And wearing out the whip, they got 

To Windsor town, at last. 
Arm in arm their ooorse th«y bent, ^ 

To look about the town. 

And have a view 

Of the castle, too ; 
Meantime the horse into the stable went. 
And being knock'd up, laid down. 

Wbat they saw, I cannojt tell exact ; 
I suppose they saw every thing ; 

I mean, in fact. 
Every object worthy being seen. 

b2 
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So» having noticed all well worth the view. 

Said he, *^ Miss Quince, I incline 

To think we'd better dine ; 

Oh dear, how sweet you smell of musk ! 

Dinner over, 'twill be getting dusk, '* " 

So I'll order the horse to be put to. 

'Twas said — 'twas done—- dinner clear'd away. 

Bill paid — horse put in the shay^ 

They mounted ; but the horse, whip scorning. 

Started off, as much as to say, 

I had enough of that sort in the morning : 

He rattled over noisy Brentford's stones ; 

And if the whip did but attempt to flog. 

He started like a race-horse ; - 

" Ha, ha !" said Mr. Jones, 
" He knows he's going home, the cunning dog :'' 
In less than two hours' time, he ran so hard. 
He was snug within the livery stable yard! 
Jones got down, help'd Miss Quince likewise : 
The livery stable keeper brought a light. 
No sooner of the beast he had a sight. 
Than, starting back, he bellow'd with surprise-— 
** You're not fit of a horse to have the care ; 
The horse yoti had was black — this is white ; 
My horse was a horse, but this is a mare I' 



i» 



THE ELEPHANT CROSS'D. IN LOVE. 



' GOOD people, have you beard about the Elephant so 

strange, 
' The fam'd stupendous Elephant^ at fam'd Exeter 'Change, 
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Which long had been exhibited, and caas'd so much sur- 
prise, 
Because 'twas twice as big as any ote of half its size ? 

This elephant fot many years had really been a store. 
And had such hinder quarters got as ne'er were sceti 

before; 
With wonderful sagacity he round his cell did walk, 
And eat and drink and sleep-^in fact, do any thing but 

talk. 



His appetite was always good, on every coming day ; 
For dinner he ate regularly half a load of hay ; 
Like other gormandizers his great belly knew no law,. 
And where the hay came from, egad, he did'nt care a 
straw. 



His temper and in disposition gentle as a dove. 
Till with a lovely lioness he deeply. fell in love ; 
The Lioness refused his suit — he then refus'd his feed. 
And Mister Cross he cross' d him, 'cause he would not 
cross the breed. 



Love had got such hold of him, he soon was very bad ; 
From bad he got to worse, until he went quite roaring 

mad; . 
So thinking to restore him, and well purge him from his^ 

faults. 
They had advice, and gave him just a hundred vreight 

of salts. 

But every body knows that salts in k)ve have got no 

powers ; 
The only certain cure for love, is matrimony's sours : 
Tho' be was moved, he got worse still, began to roar 

and tear. 
And on the first of March he was as mad as a March bace» 
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To poison Uin tliej Ad resdvc^ w4 gaire Um ^j^oBtam 

suC; 
His ime be Ihon p«t down to sniff, and soon got up to 

snaff; 
He roai^d and bdlow'd onj so loud, it shook the yeiy walls ; 
They then said as he smelt the powder^ he should di? by 

balls. 



Thtj shot at him with guns,* but though they took their 

aims so pat. 
The bullets did to mercy lean, for they all stuck in his fat ; 
He shew'd his hinder parts to them, and tarn*d owaj his 

head, i 

And they kept filing at him five homs after he was deid. 

^he streams of blood so copiously did flow from ey'ry 

wound. 
Five men were by it washM away, and bare not jet 

been found : 
So here we see made plain by Copid's pow% « pretty 

mess. 
And all by this — ^The lioness's hard-heartedness* 

Mister Cross now wishes he'd provided fa^m a mfe ; 
The loss to Mister Cross will mak6 him keep cross all 

his life : 
So all you lovers crossed in love. Oh let your teats fall down. 
The body of this martyr was s^^n for baJif-it-crOwD. 
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A TALE OF A CAT»S HEAD.. 



THE Widow Tomkjns hfid a back room on the ,sqcqti^ 

floor. 
He;- name was^on .a neat brass |jlsfte on ope side of the 

door ; 
Many ladies tidh in pride were circumstances worse in. 
For she was independent — ^all by going oat a-uursing* 



.Companioii she liad tOiAy lone, a beautiful Tom Oat, 
Whoiwas a famous nuMiaer and 4 .deyil ifor a arat ; 
His ool^Mir 'Was a isAAty, and h» skin as .soft as ddk. 
And she would lap him every day the while be lapp'd 
4iip milk* , . 

The Widow Tomkins kept herself aloof iram every 

BcigMour, 
il«r pleasiue all coDsistifig iu assi^ittg ai a labouc 
One day she was disturbed from slsep mbttk dlouble rat, 

tat, tat, 
Axid^he went in sucb ^ hurry that 3be juite.forgot h^ 
' pat,. , , V  • 

Poor Tom! as saoo as day-Iigbt came, «alk*il ap aafl 

4[ow<i the flopr. 
And beard the dog*s meat woman cry cat^s neat at the 

door; 
A^ld when he h^a^ d tbe well known cry, to mew be di4 

begin. 
In vain, for he could not get out and she could not get in; 

Confined to this one single room, he coald wai roam the 

bouse. 
He wanted a companion^ if it only was a mouse ; 
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He watched a hole in vain, for no moase came his hopes 

to crown. 
Either he was too much up, or the moose was too much 

down. 

With hunger he got fairly wild, tho* formerly so tame. 
Another cUiy pass'd slowly by-*another just the saroe<— 
IVith hunger he so hungry was, it did so strong assail. 
That altho* very loath he was obliged to eat his taiU 

This whetted quite bis appetite, and tho* the stump was 

sore. 
The next day he was tempted (sad !) to eat a little more ! 
To make his life the lon^r then he made his body shorter. 
And one after the other 'gad he eat each hinder quarter. 

Hunger is a spur which has such long and pointed rowek. 
It spur*d him on next day, and next to gobble all his 

bowels ; ' 
He walk'd about on two fore legs, alas I without beholders. 
Still more and more by hunger pressed, he din'd on both 

his shoulders. 

Next day he found (the canabal !) to eating more a check, 
Altho' he tried and did reach all he codd reach of his 

neck ; 
But as he could not bite his ear, all mournfully he cried. 
Towards the door he turn'd his eyes, cock'd up his nose, 

and died ! 

The Widow did at last return, and oh ! how she did stare. 
She guess'd the tale as soon as she sawTom'ft head 

l^ing there ; 
With gnef sincerely heartfelt, as she own'd his fate a 

hard ^un^ 
She hurried it beneath an apple tree, just down her 

garden. 
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Now mark what strange effects from little causes will 

appear. 
The fruit of this said tree was changed, and strangely 

too next year ; 
The neighhours say (*tis truths for they're all folks who 

go to chapels). 
This cat's head was the sole first cause of all the cat's- 

head-apples, ' 



THE SAINTS' flOLIDAY. 



^ 

THE weather it is fine, and the sun doth shine so gay ; 
So let us go to Homse^i-wood to dine and spend the day; 
Oar body comforts with us, we will not return till night. 
But enjoy the charms and beauties ef sweet nature with 
delight. 

So spake the Rev'reQd Mister Cant to tome few of his 
flock; . . 

And these words made the female eyes all look up at the 
. . clock ; 

Their tongues which ever did run fast, did now all go 
the faster. 

For they the honour never had to walk out with their 
Pastor. 



The company consisted of old Mistress Twist and 

. daughter; 
Mister Figgins and his spouse; the butcher. Mister 

Slaughter; 
Mistress Brown and Mistress Maggs, and three young 

female lodgers; 
Mister Webb, his pretty wifc^ and th' ugly widow Rogers. 
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Tbe-laikB^^ alOiotigb godly oaes^wciie eVeiy cme well 

dress*d, 
Wiik fiadas^ stUcs, and' libbons} and of ooiifsd all ia tbeir 

best: 
Mifilrasa Webl^ tlie piottieat o£ all witfaonta dbtibt, 
Was like a duchess od a gala day ^bedisedM ov^ 

As Webb and Figgins had agreed the eUtaMes to carry, 
The ladies valk'd' on rather fast, while they behind did 

tarry; 
Mister Cant's sweet conteissttainftcted like a charm, 
Mistress Webb look'd like an angel hanging on his am 



The younger ladieg passM UieiiritSiiie in tittering 

giggling ; 
The husbands with the body comfortSi far behind were 

Said Mr; Ganty '' WeM better rest awbik, if youUlallow; 
There's tioie to eat, the Scripture s^th—I think tlu^ 
time is iio^» 

¥ 

The bread and meat did soon come up, and then eac& 

wife and kUB^ 
And husband, too, contentedly did sitdownoathegiasSt 
(lahould ;hat« toldye fintof all, thty^faimdia diady f\^ 
And then the Reverend Mr. Cant he piously mi'-ffn^ 

Mister Cant the carver was, and help'ditfaem'aflso haDdy* 
TKe:widow'Rbgers then- served' round a thimble^fufloi 

brandy ; 
They all got up so piously, and when each had a sbare> 
A hymn they sung, and Ifn Cant then finished irith > 

prayer. 

The same things passM at dinner,and just the same at teai 
Every one wte cheerful and contented ;a8 could be ; 
But Mr. Webb, through having eaten more than all tbe 

rest. 
He felt amazing unwell with a tightness on his chest 
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Altho' tbey tried a many things poor Webb's pain to 



assuage. 



Nothing woult) relieve bipi«^o she put him in the Stage 
And sent him home ; but Mrs. Webb refused to go that 

Becapse in pleasure she h^d m^de her nund to pass the 
day. 

Mrs. Maggsi 9be thqi^ht it strange, and said so to her 
^ ladg^n^, 

Who whimper' d it to. ^(s. Twist, who did to Widow R^g^rs; 
^ And Widow Rogf^rs all the oth^rIadi.<^s did arousal 
^ They all declared it shameful not to go home with her 
spomse. 

Wh lie debating th^$ how far i|i|ch conduct was from iiight, 
' Mister Cant and Mra. Webb h^d vanis^'d out of sight ; 

But h<9tw tbey went, oi; wlvire they went, not one of tbem 
' coMld say ; 

< They did not meet ^^\^y 4.tbp' tbey lo^fc'd ont all the way. 

» 

The next day Mr. Cant arrived, and all soon understood 
Thathim andMrs. Webb had lost themeelres in Hornsey 

wood. 
He restored the charming wife nnle her loving husband's 

arms* 
Who thank 'd the pious man for thus protecting her from 

hfurma. 



,TA<?, RAQ^ AND BWTAIt. 



mma^immm^m 



MISTER TAG waa a gentleman, well-bred, polite, 
Of ffifin'd education, and so erudite ; 
Mister R^ «aa a man just exact the reverse. 
The politeness be had was all in liis purse ; 
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Mister Tag could write poetry^ novel, or play ; 
Mister Rag with his money for either could pay ; 
Mister Rag*s face was florid, and Mister Tag pale. 
But they both fell in love with, Biddy Bobtail. 

Mister Tag, although slender, was handsome, no doubt; 
Mister Rag very ugly, biit jolly and stout ; 
Mister Tags's inexpressibles worn out thread*bare ; 
Mister Rag boasted of eight or nine pair ; 
Mister Tag wrote a sonnet on Biddy so neat ; 
Mister Rag took her out and gave her a treat ; 
Mister Rag drank his wine — Mr. Tag wanted ale : 
They both were in love with Biddy Bobtail. 

If by chance Mister Rag ever met Mister Tag, 
Mister Tag would look blue at the said Mister Rag; 
The while Mister Rag would strut and would swag, 
And cock up his nose at the said Mister Tag : 
Mister Tag, Oh so sweet 'neath her window did sing. 
While Mister Rag went out and purchased the ring; 
Mister Tag's singing was certain to fail ; 
Mister Rag shew'd bis money to Biddy Bobtail. 

Mister Tag could converse, play the fiddle and flute ; 
Mister Rag was always dull, silent, and mute : 
Poor Mister Tag felt himself very funny. 
To see Mister Rag, how he jingled his money ; 
Mister Tag made no progress — grew melancholy ; 
Mister Rag ate and drank so pleasant and j.olly ; 
Mister Tag was arrested and thrown into jail. 
And Mister Rag married Miss Biddy Bobtail. 

Miss Biddy Bobtail, when to church she did go. 
Was drest in bran new clothes from top to toe ; 
She an^werM '* I will," and became Mistress Rag^y 
And had not a thought on the poor Mr. Tag. 
Mister Rag with life's good things was ev'ry day cramiD*<l' 
Mister Tag's every eflbrt was sure to be damn'd ; 
He'd only to live, against Fortune to rail. 
So here is an end to Tag, Rag, and Bobtail. 
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PAWNBROKER'S SHOP ON A SATURDAY 

NIGHT. 



I STNG of mj Unkle, who ne'er has a thin sl^op, 
And customers boasts of a proper broad grin shop ; 
For character, humour, life, bustle and fun« 
Stands high above all others clear two to oue. 
To low folk and hi&;fa folk he's ready and willing 
To lend fifty pounds, half-a-crown, or a shilling ; 
He cheers up the heart of each person who calls, ' 
By the magical magic of Three Golden Balls. 

(^ofren.) If you please, will you look at the ticket of this 
pledge } I want principally to pay the Interest; 'tis a great coat, 
of the'name of Child, I have bought the ticket for tea shillings 
-—I think yon have bought it ; why *tis a child's great coat, and 
wont fit yoo— Ob I dear, I'm taken in^Never mind, sir, the 
coat is taken out — Damask napios and table cloth — Here ; why 
these are child's napkin's too— Mr. Pawnbroker, I want a beaver 
hat in a box, name Felt — Yes, sir— Mrs. Mangle, the shiru yoa 
pledged last week are delivered to somebody else in a mistake 
— Oh ! dear, oh ! dear, what Shall I do? they mast go home to 
day— Do, why send them three others instead— Oh, but they are 
all marked— Oh, anyone can mark them you know — Flannel! 
petticoat and shift, 28, — ^Here; why lawk ! Mr. Balls, this a'nt 
my shift; this has got a large hole in the front, and I always 
wears mine oot behind, because mine's a sitting business— Yoa 
may 'depend on it being your's— Well, I declare I alw^^fs wore 
out my shifts behind before — My beaver hat and box, name Felt 
—Mr. Pawnbroker, this violin, I want five guineas on it — Five 
Guineas 1 25«. is the most I can give yon — ^25s., why 'tis a real 
Cremona, I'll pledge my honor— You may pledge the violin if 
you like) sir, but as for your honor we can't take it In — Here's 
a sweet baby, I wish yon would take it in— No ; we 'never 
take Iq live stock if we can help— Now can you refuse ii ? 
*tis a little j>ted^0 of love— 'Tho* I can't take it in, I should like 
to make you a duplicate of It— -"beaver hat in a box, name Felt 
——directly, sir. 

Long life to my Unkle, who when empty groposes, 
Ever is ready to lend us the mopuses ; 
Cheers up the heart of each person who calls. 
By the magical magic of Three Golden Balls. 
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What a medley of thin^ in the shelves are all lasging! 
And etery Aky brifigs tfaeda setiie little thati^Ag ', 
There's pictures and pl^ie^ pistols, paintings and prints, 
Watches and clocks, silks, muslins and chintz. 
Authors' works — Shakespear, Milton, and rare books, 
Pon Qnixbte, Don Jaan» and 6tb)es aiMi Pray<<r bodfcs; 
Jewels and trinkets; bed, blanket, find rngj 
Tables, glass^ china, aiid all v6#y mtl^i 

(Spoken.) Oh» I called about that bnliUlif wttch-^TUt 

bunting ^atch we have been hunting fo^, and 'twas sold W 

week— Here's a lot df plays,. lef S s^e whit they arc— WelU 

all places ini London^ A oawnbroftei^s^ shop is-^ichablftff A^ 

If I don't 8090 be serTe^ I shall be-7b0 iatefin- mkHBf-^thtP^ 

*ds almost tea time — No Song^ no Supper — I've been singuig out 

Ibbg endu^h^And so Mav^ ] f<ifr tdat Mft in b b(yi i^T ih«f fiKtf«o^ 

Felt^-^Oh, do y6u bmrw M rS< Joues's dbirghtet' H ^iMti^d^Fw^ 

JMovw^Oh yes^ 'tvf&s last Monday week— 2Vde^M JfigM AvA Jk 

Tmming of the Shriib^lf hrit btfsband doA't alrefr, stti^'n bt s M 

lous tf^ife^Ladies* a Iktie IfiM iMf se id that privaite bol-^l ^oni^ 

people an*t asham'd ttf go in li private bo7H=^l wddt e%tit^^ 

pence on this tfcawp6t-^Bigftieen-|yence i hdvt ttlih it tfidMlsl-^ 

Rum ? DOj 'tis gin : Mother always keeps her |in ii^li tdft-iwt'' 

I ddn't thiirk yoar moHier keepi gia ttt all— Cad ^bvt iki\ tdi vh 

a quartern 4ff gla in ft teiu-pot is like My Imsband^^ SvKvdlty ^<'*< ' 

•^No.— Wen, m tell yon: 'th bCFcAifde *tis surd ttf ^o up tfe 

spout— Mr. Saitirly, here's your famity Btble— Ah, 1 vToald/rtt 

be without my Bible of a Suntfay, tuit by ho medns— Two ${1^1 

and a dioky— Who are they for ?^I^or tHfi(t grta^tf^Giidtnl 1 1 

thoiiM like to know what busbieM « gt^ar^ btfs with k atkf" 

Why, a guard is stlways up<ffr a tntkjf ^ da^ #lfy ftottfd tfoti 

dicky be upov a gusrd >^i sii^, I yfmi ttiy i^imt kta ^^'-' 

Bill, here's Chip, the carpeiffer, wtftf(9 bli oRlsteKf imd sar#-i 

look'd all over the warehouse, yesteVd^y,' a%# Tod^ iwflt% i(fo; 

he saw no ^w { I saw no sovt ; wtf only #e^ A cbfi^a^^ ^ 

going to be cbiszl<^d oot & my saw— T wMif to g^ to i^^ft 0* 

Mcmdoy morttitig-«^Well^ I tiM Had yc^ « ^laAlM^Tdti ^ 

know a plane will not do-— What a btfsihe ^^r* h I«-xJ^ 

basite is what we coioe f(ir«*Ayey ind »f faM AM lAi o^ ^ 

nuAe of Pell. 

l^us Ufe to my Unkle, who ivtard empty grd|»iinsi 
Ever is ready to lend ub tbe mbpokctf ; 
CJhefcrs tip the heart of each perftmr i<ih6 calls^ 
By the mafgical magic of Three GolAen Bollf^ 
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Please, Mc Balls, will yea give me that trtiete ? 
Which do ybii mean, Ma^am — the whole or a particle ? 
Faith, Mr. Pawnbinvkef, tKke this ^lA^, 
I com'd in first, half an hour before she. 
With langs like a stentor, hear one fellow blare ou^ 
I've been hefe this half-hour, and t want that (here oiii( 
I can't wait no longer— de^r iiie, tiow yoii squeeze. 
Take yottr v^66deti leg off my toe, if* yoii please. 

{Spoken.) Please, Sir, will y6ii Mck this tkket ?^No, we 
never back any thing on a Saiur<la^ ii3gh(-«-*TI)ere» you may 
back out— Do you take in ladies* jeweh ?— Dejiendson irbat 
they 4r«'— Make v^ay for that ivbihan, with the bed— —How very 
ill she looks !— She can't be very b^ felthfer— ^Hdw d*ye know ? 

Why, if she wai very ill, itte'd lleep Ki*r bed — Lady's habit, 

I want twelve shillings gn it^Vf hy^ 'lis tob old snd tod bfll to 
take in at all— Now wilt you g,etine my hat and box of the 
tmfbef 6f Fin ?— WeU^ tftat \kQj ivt[l itnprove— Imptd^^. AoW ? 
— Wh^, '(Is sure sl^tfs of aitffendibetit when a lady wrshe^ iii gel 
rid (Tf £[ bad h&bit— Mr. BdtU, I i^aht my husband's bf^^cnes, we 
are going out id tea, to^itrofrow, had h6 can^t very Well go 
WiCfaodt His bree^hes-^Why, has'Al be got knotKef (iair ^--^OH 
no, he n^ier has but one pair at h tinie!— ^ell, biit bow noes he 
Ao kit the week without them ?— Ob, hft dods v6ry ^tW $ he^s a 
ladieii' sboe.rh^k^r, hnd sio at hothe all day At work with an 
apron on, dnd he says 'tis ihofe cooled and comfortabler ; and I 
liked it better, bectctstht nevdr ^oeS odt a hights— iVIy hai i^nt 
box of fbe name of P^lt— Baits. I want my fishing ro£l, I'ln 

goltie: a fisbihg to-rfiOrrow Whiti d'y^ think yotTlI ca<ch i 

-^j-iTwo vfeils and gilk h^t-^WV&t d'ye bait with, iit ?— Three 
shtfr^ fthd a fl{tndel pettleo^i-^trh^n ydof ve c&u|h( 'eM, wha^ 
d'ye put 'em in ? — Hat and box id tire nam<^ of Felt--Silver 
thimble and tooth-pick case — ^Why, Mr. Balls, this coat of mine 
is rained, both sleeves are eaten, away by the moths:— We ean't 
help it, Sir ; the coat Ims nappdd It, and if we catch t|i6 ^o'ths, 
they'll nap it— Why, Mr. Balls, pnly l66k at this tooking-glass of 
mine, here 'tis broke and afl the silver rtfbbed otf— — Ah, I sup* 
pose the moths have got to that too — Here's a hat ia a' bol of the 
name of Felt— — Oh, is tliere ? 

Long life to diy Unkle, Wfa6 x^lwis ^mptf gropmi, 
Always is ready to lenQh) u6 th^ fMb'pUfee&i 
Cheers up the h^sH 6f each peri6n' Who callB^ 
By the magical ma^« of Tfahre^ GdMeti Batk. 

ci 
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BEAUTIFUL BIDDT OF SLIGO. 



MY Fatber and Mother were Gentlefolks true. 
But all their affairs did awry go, 
Becange they could not make their Whiskey Shop do, 
In the beautiful City of Sligo. 

The Trade went so badly. 

They both fretted sadly, 
My Father lookM down, and let many a sigh go, 

For Beauty, my Mother, 

There wamU 8Ucb^»iother, 
In all the whole County of Sligo. 

(Spoken.) Och to be sure we wai a fine family — Thtn^ 
me and my flister Teddy and Phelim— — and my brother Judy 
nnd my uncle Tbady and the old cow«-aDd the youogsowaa' 
thirteen plgs-^-and Cowley the dog, and the Tom cat and het 
three kittrnft, all round the table together, waiting to besem^ 
vrith the pratees and butter-milk*-^ Silence, says myfatlicr; 
^ho la'yi grace?— Bow, wow, wys the cat— mew, say^lb^^J? 
^— grunt, says the cow— —Faith, says my fatber, ibougbjo"^ 
all my childer and gentlefolks born, devil a bit of naooe'^ 
amongst ye— -Oh mother! says Phelim, ibere*^ the little P^ 
run away with my pratee— Never mind, my jewel, he*ll ^" 
hts tnouth,and he roust drop it— there, 1 told yoo so {meetdV^ 
Sarves you right— you should keep your hands from v^ 
and stealing, and, like your roother^ be content frith the ptt^ 

Thus day after day 

Onr time passed away. 
While all our af&irs did awiy go ; 

The* by PoTeity bent. 

We all were content. 
In the beantifol City of Sligo. 

When I grew Ufs^ ia good lock I ciepl» 
To k«iii all mx letteis ^ I go^ 
To Fadwr o'Fc$:«rty, (6kitli ^tms he kept 
TW v«iy best Oall^ im SHgo.) 

But all sorts of lemiBf , 

So qokkly dbocnii^ 
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The rest of the Scholars I gare *ein the by go. 

For reading or writing. 

Or jumping or fighting, 
I was the best scholar in SJigo. 

(Spoken.) Och, to be sure I was— Father O'Fogertj caid lo 
himself— Paddy, says be to me, Paddy, my boy, you are a clean 
yoQOi^ man, and I shall make yoo my head teacher ; and so- he 
did, faith— and I taught Dermot, Ponoghoo, and Peter Galtee- 
ban, and Mike O'Bryan, and Judy Ryan, and the beautiful 
Biddy Malony— 'Och, Biddy was the best for learning among^ 
them; and 1 learned her, and she learned me, and faith we 
wanted no learotog at all— -All of a sudden I got pale in the 
face, and could not eat my pratees ; and my mother ax'd me. 
What's the matter, Paddy ? says she— Faith, says i, I doD*t 
know : all I know is that I. want somebody more than pratees 
—How d*ye feel, says my father— —Och, feel, says I, I'm all 
feeling from the sole of my head to the crown of my foot ; I feel 
all over as if I belong'd to somebody else ; when I go to sleep, I 
lay wide awake; and all day long I walk aboat just like a 
dream— And what d*ye dream of? says rov father— ^Biddy 
Malony, say's I— Fire and turf ! says my father, the boy*s in 
love 1 and faith so I was, up to the arkn pits. 

Thus day after day 

pur time passM away. 
While all our affaijs did awry go; 

Tho' by poverty bent. 

We all were content 
In the beautiful city of Sligo. . 

So iby father he took me directly from school. 

And bade me to clean the pig-stye, go ; 
He said such warm work wauld make my lore cool. 
And I'd bring no disgrace upon Sligo : 
My pride^ was quite hurted 
To be so diverted, • 

To clean out the pigs deuce a bit then would I go ; 
And so with my parents 
I got quite at varents^ 
And resolv'd to bid good by to Sligo. 

(Spoken,) My father gave me a beating for a blessing; my 
mother gave me a handful of teopcDDics— ^Good bye, Pac, says 
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she; behave yun^lf likje a seDtlemaD, aod you'll n^ver \raal i 
father while yotxr mother^ alive— Good bye, mother, says I 
so out I went, took a dotifal leave of the oowj aad my brotbed 
and sistersy and the dog and the pig«*9tye> and the other aoimali 
Good bye, Sow, says l—Heaugh^ good bye, little pi gf - . s y fe ^qlj 
•o«eee&----Good by, Cowley— to>o-«io^— And then I thought I sci 
mddy firi^ before I did go»--:DJI} Pal, s^ys t^lie, are yoo tb«re i aa4 
^lier^ fir^e you i^oi^f i^itb yoi|r bundle 2**-Faith, 89iyi& I9 1 doo^ 
luD^iiw.— Hi $0 with ye, says ilv?'^ Will ye J s^b I«-^Ai3t e, «a|i 
^Ke> if *tU to ^be t*o(Jber end (^ the worJc), Fai|h« Biddy, says l»! 
that's, jus^ the RJace l*m goi^g to.l-.Bui if I, do go, |»»tt, will yoi 
mj^rry ve P^Tr^aitb, says I, ^od that's fiU&t I will. 

So she packM up her trifles^ 

And oft then we we9(, 
^e gs^v^ bei* relations tbe hye-go ; 

We m^nied, and tho' we are poop. 

We're content. 
Far away Irom the county of I^Hgo. 



MY MOTHER'S WORDS I MUST OBEY. 

EDWAB0, 49 P i^LJ^EN^ 



Edward.— I tQNQ,)^^yj^M^ Oh Pen» d^ear, 

Vopr lU^Je^^j^art tipig^dp ; 
BiHt;, fiBiith^ \ n«w l^e^n to fear 
Ellen. — Yqor hope^ ^r^ ^ i^ vain. 
£dward, — If my ^ifit jtm c^p WPi;QTf^ 

Ellen. — I'll speak Sir^ \f yon, ififiW '• 
Edward^-^^ovf c^ 3|0)t kt nie teas^e to Ipve ; 
ElJen."^ How can yoc^ lov/e to tjfe^^e. 

To all that you i^y hare tp say^^ 
Edward."^ Acpept n^e for your l^e^ju,: 
Ellin.^riHy mother's words I must obey^ 
4.ii<i dways answer-^No ! 
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Edward.-^Butf Ellen, for a moment think» 

If thus you will persist, 
You very soon will reach the brink 
Ellen.— Of what ? 

Edward, The old maids' list T 

JB/Zen.— Indeed, Sir!— and suppose I do, 
1 still may happy be ; 
Edward.— Tho' that may be very true, 

You'd better marry me« 
Let me have of hope a ray ; 
Sweet hope I can't forego. 
Ellen. — My mother's words I must obey, 
^nd answer plainly — No ! 

Not long since you courted Jane^ 
You vow'd you lov'd her true, 
Fiird with simple vows her head ; 
£rfirard.— I left her but for you. 

To your sweet charms who could be blind. 
My love you cannot blame. 
Ellen. — Perhaps again you'll change yoiur mind, 
And leave me just the same ; 
' My mother's words I must obey. 
Edward. — Were I again to go 

To black-eyed Jane^— now further say. 
Should you like it ? 
Ellen.— No. 

' My mother says, the vows of men 
Are made but to deceive ; 
And heedless girls, nine out of ten. 

Are left by them to grieve. 
To your professions should I trust, 
Edward, — You'd find they all were true. 
Ellen. — 1 can't believe, 

Edward. —  • Indeed you must; 

Ellen. — Oh dear ! what shall I do ? 

My mother's words I must obey. 
Edward. — By her commands then go ; 

I love you true, you hear me say. 
And can you doubt it ? 
' £//eii.-«- ' No. 



Edward. Pearcbt gii!, tfie nn^ Fre boaglit; 

So miBe tiie weddini^ day ; 
Itt GiipMK*8 net yonVe &rlir caught 
EUen.^' W|at will mj mother say ? 
Edward, — S^ most Ibigite yon. 

Ellen.^ ^ r«Mr«*fc1l fret ! 

Edward. — We*U leare her in the loidf ;- 

S« name the day, 

Ellen. J- It can't be yet; 

WeVe. .not. .been, .ask'd* .in. •Chuiti 
Edward. — ^To Cbnrch with me, then, frankly say 

Will yui^'object to go ? 
Ellen. — ^Bfy mother's words I must' obey. 
And wsww lplai|i)y^-*Mo4 
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^*Say, good lir, is it fit or right, 
^* To treat me with neglect or slight ; 
*^ Me, who contribute to your cheer^ 
*^ And raisib your mirth with ale and beer ?' 

*' Gat.** 
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Comic SbottQfii 



THE MISNOMERS OF LONDON. 

(part I.) 

Saof by Mr. Wovldb, at the Royal Gardeni> VanxlialK 



OH ! London's a place very stnmgey 

I scorn each wild fancy or fiction ; 
But sore it has had a gpreat change* 

For the streets all express contradiction :— - 
AtCharing Cross no cross is 'spied. 

The Golden Cross is but merely s^ldingp ; 
Silver Street, Golden Square, are belied. 

The Bank is no bank, but a building. 

» 
There*s no corn in Comhill, or near. 

On Snow Hill no snow you'll be picking ; 
Cheapsideis mostly found dear. 

The Poultry can't boast of a chicken : 
On Saffiron H%U no fragrant smell. 

Through Pleet Street the people walk slowly ; 
Clerkenwell boasts of no well. 

Are Maria Lane is unholy. 

In Grub Street the victuals are scarce. 
In Honey Lane Market no Honey ; 

In Sermon Lane preaching's a farce. 
Golden Lane's ^oite short 4>f money : 



New Street has got very old. 

In Old Street the new Houses mingle ; 
In Maiden Lane married folks scold. 

In Hoggin Lane ev*ry one's single. 

Long Lane h short, His confessed. 

Mistakes are oft causing a mmpns, — 
East Street is right at the WH^ 

West Street due East by the Compass : 
South Sffeet nins Nbrifa we all kaow. 

North Street is Southward advancing ; 
A solid road is Rotten Row, 

BiU alley is- no place for 



In King Street the beggars reside. 

Queen's Row*a a bttk bit bett^,, 
In Duke's Place ibe Jems shew tbeir. prad^ 

Fetter Lanes has nol a foittor & 
Angel Alley wimM moAasi foika A«ck, 

Glass House Stiseet boasls. of no phiala ; 
YouMl not find out oaa singia dock, 

Tho' yon watnh. ail thro* fam?d Sevaa Diafe. 



There's no ships at all in the Fleet, 

To see them you^d all fhid a baulk lii ; 
On the Bench no mancouhf take a seat, 

Thro' Knight Ryder Street folks are walking 
Bow Street is straight as a line. 

In Porter Street people drink Sherry 7 
In Vine Street theie^s nothing like Vine, 

In Bleeding Heart Yard folks are merry. 



THE MifiN0lMBR> OF iJOVWiV, 

(PAAT lU) 



IN AdcRe 'Street tfgs are sold tonnd. 

From Gan Street ihe bullets ne^er sally ; 
On Fudi'Street Hfll'fish n^'er abound, 

Mo powder in fGtmpowder Alley : 
Hatten Garden has no tree for shade , 

In ftoseniary Lane yon won*t nab it ; 
Shops only-fill the Aitade, 

The Boro' can't boast of a rabbit. 



The Tenxple*^ no Temple at all. 

Paper Buildings is sound bricks and mortar ; 
London Wall has not a wnll, 

ftlilk Street is running with water : 
The tender's a ship old and tough, 

Threadneedle Street no Needle-maker; 
• Sitoid HStveet is narrow lenongh. 

Bread Street has scarcely a Baker. 

White Hall is "blaekeif 8 \}j Time, . 

In 'Union Street folks uredividtng ; 
Bell Yard has no bells to chime, 

A Stable Yard j;reat .folks reside in : 
'Change Alley is always the same, ^ 

l>yen^^ Buildings no place for dyers ; 
Wild Street^s amazingly tame. 

There's no Monks in White or Bhick 'Friars^ 

«• 

In Ivy Lane ivy don't perch^ 
In Applfr-tree Yaid there's no apple ; 

Chapd ^leet^s known by Hie iohmob. 
Church Street is olote totbe chapel : 



spa Fidds is coTered with bricks^ 
Fur Street has not g;ot one furrier ; 

.In Shoe Lane no shoe-mak^r sticks, 
Leatiier Lane has not a currier. 

There^s plenty of New Squares all round. 

In the Serpentine River no bend is ; 
In Moorfields no grass can be found. 

Nobody knows where Stone's End ]s» 
Each misnomer causes much pain^ 

I'm sure without cause I'm no scomer ; 
There's no puddingy in all Pudding. Lane, . 

Nor one bit of pie in Pie Comer. 



BECAUSE 'TIS IN THE PAPERS. 

AiR^** Goo^ nuning to your Night Cap.** 
Suds by Mr. Fktzwilliam, at the Royal Gardens, Taaxhall. 



OH ! wh|it a blessing 'tis that we, whate'er our rank or 

station, 
Can by the Daily Papers see the News of all the nation ; 
On every coming day we view enough to cure the vapoars. 
And all we read must sure be true, because 'tis m the 

Papers. 

The Editors are all exact, with novelty supply us, 
Kindly scrape up every fact, to amuse and edfify us ; 
Such feelings fine and nice they shew, spurning fidse- 

hood's capers ; 
And all they say, we know is true, becausQ 'tis in the 

Papers. 

c 

The Advertising Doctors' bills on blessings eloselyiborder^ 
For taking only two small pills will cure ev'ry disorder ; 
Infallible and simple, too« they cure all nervous vapours: 
And all their powers must be true,because 'tis in thePapers 



Tiie»i*8 ChAfleef Wjogkt, wbo bi$<!bam{M«Qe is daily 

advertising. 
Sells it at •ucfa prices .plain, as foiOly ^re.sttifpnAing ; 
Port or sherry fine to view, 'twill kill blue devils' vapours, 
Tiy it, vall^her sfl^s 39 tme» bestmse Him ia the Papers. 

A^etfptffHi or a Tftnkee cfbip (I^tk-bts name is £ar- 
pent) . • 

Saw plainly on a recent trip the monstroos large sea 
sarpent ; 

Tbeipasaengets and IHghteifd cmw ^re at^the toouster^ 
giapers.; 

'Twas five miles long — it must be true, beoause Uwas in 
. ... \ tthei Aftfneas* * 

A ' man Who married siicleen wives, for Poly^gamy'^ 

^arrested ; 
A boy has swallow'd nine clasp knives, and all of them 

^•^digested ; 
A cat has hatched young ducklings two, .each one frisks 
i.;^*.; and capers; 
They're both alive — it must be true, because 'tis in the 

JPiipieES,. 

A lacj^, o'er fond of a glass (yeUimust not think h fustian). 
Has met her death so sad, alas ! by brandy'is bet com- 
bustion ; 
It burnt her vitals thro* and thro', she melted into vapours, 
Ai^d, ne'jer seen since-r-it must be true, because 'tis ia 
'the- papers. - •' • , 

' • • • 

Alady'int^ie South of France, who'd 1)e'eti some five 

••'^Sea'8 married. 
Was .taken in a sort of tiance, end cofiih'd down -and 

; 1)uried, 
Id six months' time she life came to, and fron^the grave's 

sad vapours 
She walk'd liway — ^it mii6t'he4Nie, because 'tis in the 
Papers. 

a2 
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A nian, last week, down in the Weal, ineliiied to be s 

glatton. 
He ate near half a bollock, dressed, and six raw leg^ of 

mnttoD, 
Drank porter gallons twenty-two, which washed down 

sdl the capers. 
In just an hoar — ^it most be tnie^ bec^iuge 'twas in the 

Papers. 



Sweet Miss A, of ninety-eigbt, with Mr. B, of eighty. 
Have enter'd holy wedlock's state, with both their parses 

weighty ; 
A son's already come to view, at which the old man 

capers : 
Depend upon't it must be true, because 'tis in the Papers* 



Some fishermen have lately seen, as lately they wexe 

roaming, 
Pour mermaids handsome, sweet and clean, their hair so 

tidy combing ; 
They let them have a nearer view, to see their frisks and 

capers. 
Then they dived — it must be truCj because 'tis in the 

Papera. 



Thus every day, nay, every hour, shews plainly what the 

News is. 
And whether it be sweet or sour, informs us and amuses ; 
Then let us give our best thanks to those who tell their 

capers. 
And ev'ry day so thankful view the facts in all the Papm. 



^-^ 
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TOWN VERSUS COUNTRY. 

A COMIC DUET, 

SuDg by Mr. FiTanriLLiAn htid Mr. Woucdis, at the Hoyal 

Gardeosy VaaaEhall. 

(part 1.) 
TvHB-^'* Dear Cveaiwes we can't do without *em.**^ 

Mr. JF, — OH give me the Gountry's sweet qaiet. 

To breathe the pare air ever wholesome and free; 
Far from the bustley the racket and riot. 
Of Tile London Town, and contented Vd be. 
Mr. JF.-rOb give me the pla^ where there's nothing 
: but fun done, 

. Racket and xipt, ,<;onfusipn and noise ; 
The charming— delightful— *the wonderful London, 
The place of all places for pleasures and joys. 

Mr. JP.— -How healthy to get up each morn before son-rise 
To view the grand sight and inhale the fresh air. 

Mr. Wm'^ln Lonadh we do not before twelve or one rise. 
For sooner is vulgar, I vow and declare. 

Mr. F. — How pleasant the hare and the fleet hounds to 
follow. 
Well mounted. 

Mr. W. — —————And find ybu're an hour too late. 

Mr. i^.— To gaHopo^et meadows^ k hear the view halloo. 

Mr. fr*r—And risk yourneck breaking by leaping a gate. 

Mr. J*.— How calm are the pleasures of angling k fishing, 
Mr. W. — ^Yes, stutk in one poe^ure from morning till 
night J 
The rod ih your hand, silent waiting and wishing. 
'And once in ]nve hours getting.— 

Mr. JP. ' ' • -— i -.^what ? 

Mr. W. why a bite» 
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Mr. F. — ^Bat sometimes 70UMI own, by goodluck we are 
hooking^ 
-60 fast, that the basket is soon filled complete ; 
And when we gaihome. 
Mr. W   p. T hey are not worth the cooking 

Mr. F, — But they are cook*d. 

Mr. fV: , i .. f .. And'then they are' not fit 

to eat. 

Ob give m^ &c. 
Oh giTeme, &c. 



T4>g$$her\ 



Mr. F.*-^T^l me, in iiOndoD^^how'tisyoor time passes. 
Mr. W. — It files in a round of coiltiniied delif hts ; 
Surrounded by ttimibefS'of 'beaMifill k»M, 
'Whose eyes, Ifke tfaesiars, twinktebrlllkMrt ^bright. 
Mn 'F.— I'm told^at yoiMroonkill y^ uitti hea mth your 

revels. 
JKTr. «yr.-*>W(i'Ve balls and assemblies, the opera & play ; 
At night with, the bottle we drive off blue devils. 
Mr. F. — ^^And get dic^btack devinh^head-aehe-iieat dayi. 



Mr. )F.— Then at a card party—- b%ppf andij^Msint;. 
. fiujob dhi^ag andoutliBg, andlanghlfer civderiiB^ 
.€)M»pliiiitD|8 fM5ii|grb|r nU -wibo ant jprsaenif ] 
Aad all V6iy •ba[^ju. 
Jtff. jF » ' " You mean all who wiir. 

Mu )F.r—7be (ladies bedtzen'd with trinkets & lockets ;. 
The cash changing sides like the cards which we 
^deai. 

pockets? 
Jttr;.Iie^^Wlij.tliat's.a|;ieat:b0r^ bnt^tisv^jrjrgenteel 



Vagethtf^l^^ ^^^^ ^ 



»h gJYf. m^ .<ic» 



. f 
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JIfr. F.—* In the Country we break&st at six in the 
morningy 
Dine at twelve, k mayhap, about eight or nine sup. 
Then go to rest. 
Mr» TV. All such old fashiona scorning^ 

We in town go to bed. 
Mr. F. At the time we get up. 

Mr. W, — ^We always are merry by sweet fashion hurried, 
*Tis life 1 my boy, life ! 

Mr. F. Oh, your pardon I crave; 

I'm told that for certain, when e'en dead & buried. 
There's not one among ye can rest in your grave. 

Together \ ^ ^f^^ '°*^' f^*' 
* o \ Oh give me, &c. 



TOWN VERSUS COUNTRY. 

(part II.) 



jfcfr, F. — OH give me the Country's sweet quiet. 

To breathe the pure air ever wholesome and free ; 
Far from the racket, the bustle and riot. 

Of vile London Town, and contended I'd be. 
Mr. W. — Oh give me the place where there's nothing but 
fun done. 
Racket and riot, confusion and noise ; 
The charming, delightful, the wonderful London, 
The place of all places for pleasures and joys. 

T'^^^tk^m S Oh give me, &c. 
Together ^ q^ J.^^ ^^; ^^ 

• * . • I • » 

Mr, -F. — If in the Country you go to a party, — 

To make yourself happy you never can-lail; 
Good humour surrounding-*-a good welcome hearty. 
Mr. 7F.— 'Yes, stuff'd with falbaeon and dreneh'd widi 

strong ale. 
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Mr. JF.— 1 own there^ a difference "(hilt matter respecting. 
As a Town party surely would soon mafte you feel ; 
TottM be iBTpt '^ Wdk ^kat yryur irteiids were 
neglecting, . . 
Because you know eaCing nrochis ncrt gepteei. 

^ ^t)h 0ve itfe, *c. 



lUr. F.—TWiik bf the pleasnTeg^^waHc-in-agardeii^ 
Tfaeflotrersall-lfleoming', and natmevogay ; 
9udi joyi{ are Ibsflag. 

JIfr. y, . ' . M l , .    O h, I ask your pardon ; 

Flotiwrs, Iho' blooming, . wiH soon fade away« 
Mr, JF. — The fragrance of flowers delights all our noses. 
Mr, W. — Oh, dear me ! I always was fond of the sniell ; 
To Covent Garden I go for a pen'worth of roses. 
And that you know answers the purpose as well. 



'•«^«'*«^{oh|i;' «::&:: 



Mr. JF.—- List to the swee^-bMs, so tuneful and happy ; 
What can compare with ^he notes of the larK ? 
E*en trees nod w^ pleasure. ~ - 

JKTr. W.' — \ • ' '  ' •' ' '  - '■'^ — -A ttiay lie a sappyj 

. But tif trees, aM 1 want, isthe trees 'in the -park. 
And as for thebirds, which you call such;iine^iQgii|g, 

By all refined ears "'tis tum*d np a^ ashore ; 
If I have music, oh« be my ears rhrging', ,^ 
With the notes of IMissPaton, Ta^Tomo more. 



*7T^„ . , ^ 1 Oh fftvc me, &c 



Mr. JF*. — Now let US appeal to the company present. 
Mr. IV. — ^tS{iiBaieflB'Oiir?qii8ffie}liDg;'*«ib*nB we^it^awn. 
Mr. /?<-^Whidi'e£ tine tnm livesis teatty Anst^eaaant ; 

A awctet'CiMmtry life, 
iifc* W § I l Or a /gay life in. Xowq. 



IS 

rm suxe tbe]^ all look aaif tbeuwereof iny«ide. 
Mr F* — Ou your side^-^b dear me» tmt never can be ; 

. WbT look at the ladies^ toere^s not one on thy side* 
Bo/A.—I think it is plain we shall neTer agreesi 

« 

Oh giye me the €i»iml<y'« timet fpaett 

To bceathe theipumiaireinp wboltBiNntfc 4^ ; 
I Far from the bustie, the racket and riot. 

Of vile London Town, and contented I'd be* 
Oh give me sweet London's swe^t riot. 

To brei^the west end air ever whokscnne h ftee; 
Far from all heavy, dnH, still fife and quiet, 

Give roe a Town fife, and contented Td htk 



FOUR FEET HIGH. 



Sune by Vtu S. Bennett, a lorn Comedlaii,at tbe Royal Gardent, 
* VauxbaU. 



WHAT a misery it ia to bejiost Ibarfeel fai^^ 

I'm sure yon all feel for my case; 
For when but an infant, the goasips wonld cry» 

My growing they nefver cmld trace* 
To see me sofittfe, 'tis troth, and tfaaf s poas. 

Gave father and- motiier noch pasn ; . 
But in short, why short I. all my life was. 

And in short, why shett Iiemsan. 
Oh dear! oh dear! 
Oh, hapless misfortune— I feel it — thai I, 

Shoiud never grew taller than fonr feet high. 

My school I went thro*, and some jrears pass'd away. 

And altho' I look'd- bnt a boy; 
With other lads taller f scomSf to play. 

For I thongfat myself hobbe^e-hoy* 
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Fate cut my prospects, and sternly decreed-* 

Stinted my growth so that 1 
Did reach foiir and twent]|^ years old, and indeed^ 

Befbrelwas fbiirfeetliigh. . . 
Oh dear ! oh dear ! 
Oh hapless ibisf^rtcmte^I bob and I sigh, 

To think l^m ttotinore than four feet high. 

I then fell in love and a courting I went— 

A beautiful damsel, so fair; 
Who was just six feet tall, but she would not consent. 

And all my hop^ tfirn'd to despair, ^ 

To gaze on her charms put me all in a stir, 

I felt my poor hqart was not free : 
Imploring her pity I look'd up to her, 
. With scorn she look'd down upon me. 

Oh dear !* oh dear ! 
Too short to be marfiedr- 1 sob and I sigh» 

Because I apu, not moi^e than four feet high. 

The refusal from her filVd my heart full of woe. 

Oh, love gave my valour a twist ; 
I made up my mind for a sddier to go. 

And boldjy I went to. enlist. . 
Bat Corpora^ Serjeaitt, and all-r^-rnine or ten«— 

At my resolution did laugh,' 
And told me they only .took good siz*d men. 

And I was to6 little by half, 
oh dear ! oh dear ! 
Too short to be shot at, I sob iand I sigh. 

My greatest nEiisfortune is— four feet high. 

As I walk thro' the s^ets^ I feel some alarm 

To see every tall pecson oome ; . 
Whose looks plainly say, *^ Con^e under my arm. 

You wee little hop o* my thumb." 
And each gawkey boy, my walk who comes near. 

Seems but to act by one plan ; 
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For all of them cry, ^* CompftniooBy look here. 
Look at the queer litHe inaii ; 
Oh dear! O dear I 
ScofF'd by young urchhw, who, jeering, go by, 
Because i am not moie^biai four feet higlu 

Day after day, I my sbbrlneeadeploM, 

With grief my poor heart is quite full i 
I canH reach a knocker, to knock at a door^ 

Nor one single bell can 1 pull ; 
Yet from this I get consolation a bit, 

And sentiments- speak of all small men ; 
I know very weU we only are fit 

To be waited upon by the tall men .* 
Oh dear! Oh deer! 
Hapless misfortune I feel it, that f 
Should never be taHer than four feet ^igh. 

There's one very pleasing reflection tq me, 

(To own it 1 cannot refuse) ; 
With my short person ccmt^nted Vd be. 

If the ladies 1 can but amuse ; 
And should any fair one, I vow on my life, « 

Take pity on me and my song, 
ril purchase the lioenee— -make her my wife. 

And marry, tbo* short, before long. 
Oh dear ! Oh dear ! 
To make her quite happy I'm sure t would try, 
Altho' I'm not taller than four ifeet higfa« 



I'M A CONSTABLE JN MY OWN RIGHT. 

Old Aib. • • 



I'M a Constable ia my own right, 
I think that I am *of some use ; 

A searching by day and by night, 
Correcting of every abuse. 



r 
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1 .carries wy staff in my band. 

My power to let the folks see 
I*m certain all orer the land 

Tbere*s no one so bosy as me. 

And l*m a Constable, &c. 

A Beggar I knows by his rags, 

A thief I can tell by his locks ; 
My nose and my eyes never flags, . 

I pats 'em down in my black books ; 
The blind beggars when they sees me . 

A coming, ne'er stops to stand still ; - 
Tho' ever so lame, they walk free. 

Or else they would walk to the mill* 
For I'm a Constable, &c. 

The Publicans all are polite. 

As soon as they sees me come in, 
They press, and entreat, and invite 

To choose of rum, brandy, or gin ; 
But from me they, gets a rebuff. 

The offer I always decline ; 
I scqrns to take siM;h vile stuff. 

As I never drinks nothing but wine. 
And X' m .a Constable, &c* 

The Watchmen douH^daie ^ -to sleep, 

Tlioy knows they'd be fined if they do ; 
Rou^d with the Patrdes. I creep, . 

Each morning between one and two. 
The Patroles don't like it, 'tis true. 

But of me they all are afraid. 
And I'm resolv^ my duty to do. 

For I know there's soo^e cash to be made. 
For I'm a Constable, &c. 

Old women who sits with the fruit. 
Had better not come in my claw; 

1 pulls 'em up— -won't let 'em do't. 
Because 'tis contrary to law : 



Sach nnisances ought to be fin'd. 

And I get a share of the pelf; 
My troiible I never don't mind, 

Tanse Ikeeps a Green-grocer's myself. 
And Pm a Constable, &c. 

The watch-bouse owns me for its king» 

I reigns there without a controul ; 
If any blackguards they bring, 

I sends 'em down to the black hole ; 
But if a gentleman gets drunk, so free. 

And is brought in— -mayhap for a whim. 
If he behaves genteel to me. 

Why I behaves genteel to him* 

For I'm a Constable, &c. 

When I sits in my chair of a night. 

Should any unfortunate gah 
Be brought in^ I thinks it but right ' 

To commit 'em along with their pais. 
The Toms and the Jerrys I hooks. 

And takes Ihem to Bow Street, next day ; 
Tho' when very sorry they looks, 

I lets them off if they can pay. 

For I'm a Constable, &c; 

The butchers and chandlen* shops^ 

What used to be serving o' Sunday, 
So shockingly wicked, I stops ; 

I pulls them all up on the Monday, 
I shews no favour to none. 

My labours they seems to prove double. 
And I thinks before I have done, 

I shall save Mr. Johnson some trouble. 
For I'm a Constable, &c. 

Our parish has got a bad plan, 
'Tis always in quarrel and storm ; 

I'm sure I shall do all I can 
To bring on a speedy reform : 
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Oar ovemeers all are ^uite strange, - 

And that any body may see ; 
It would make a most wonderful change. 

If they all were as busy as rae. 

For I'm a Constable, &c* 



THE INFANT. 

TcwE — ^** Irish Watherwoman,^* 



HAVE yott beard the iiew&.?*^If you have, pray don't 

quiz it ; 
An Infant has come to paly John Ball a visit : 
He lives with the King and the rest of the court. 
Daily enjoying each infantine sfA)rt : 
They brooght him b^ steam — his name is Mi*^.el ; 
Some officers with him, to see he doB*t'd!^ ill — 
Our King and his ministers stick to one plan. 
To amuse the great Infant as much ai lliey can. 

As winter, of course, is the time to see fun done. 
Some folks are leading him all aver London : 
But oh, what astonishment fills ev'ry eye. 
To see that this Infant is near six feet nigh ! 
Tho' an infant, to feed himself he is quite able, 
And uses a man's knife and fork at the table ; 
For the King, &c. 

At Windsor the stag-hunt, well mounted, he followed. 
Rode like a man while the huntsmen loud halloo' d ; 
In the evening, as in the Times paper was read. 
The great Duke of Devonshire put him to bed« 
He cocks up bis nose, and all baby things scorning. 
This infant is sbav'd veiy clean ev'ry morning* 
But our King, &c. 
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Knowing to our English guns he was foreign. 
They took him io Woolwich and shew'd him the warren '^ 
At sight of artillery felt no alarms, 
Altho' he was but mere infant in arms ; 
To see cannons no infant ever felt prouder. 
And bold as a man, without fear he smelt powder. 

But our King, &c. 

The great Duke of Wellington couldn't refuse him. 
So he ** play*d at soldiers," one day, to amuse him. 
But th* officer (you may belieye it, 'tis true) 
Did'nt admire it, for all got wet thro' : 
In peaceable times, soldiers don't like wet weather, 
The rain spoilt entirely each jacket and feather. 

But our King, &c* 

Since then they took him to see the Thames tunnel. 
The shaft going down he thought just like a funnel ; 
And while h« took something to eat and to drink. 
Why it was bored, he was- puzzled to think. 
They kindly explained to him how bricks and mortar 
Were strongly cemented to keep out the water* 

But our King, &c« 

Drurjr Lane Theatre got a great mob in. 
The night he was suffered to see fam'd .Cock Robin, 
Drest up in men's cloatbs, he was in great state ; 
'Twas a wonder that they let him stay out so late ; 
But at holiday time, oh it not at all strange is : 
He was pleased with the Clown, and the tricks and the 
changes : 

For our King, &c» 

He certainly finds the time going pleasant. 

For at this or that sight he's ey'ry day present ; 

And if not precocious, he s getting on. 

And to other infants completely a Don ; 

For what do you think ? it a certainty made is, 

Tho' only an infant, he ogles the ladies :. 

For ouf King and his ministers stick to one plan. 

To amuse the great Infant as much as they can* 
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CONUNDRUMS ; or, GIVE IT UP ? 

SoBg by Mr. Williams, at Sadler's WelU. 
Aia-^* JiUey Croaker." 



THERE'S different sorts of instntments upon which 
every one drums ; 

Bat ntver was there any thing so clever as conandnims : 

To edify you every one, is Billy Black's intention. 

By giving you comindrams new, and all my own inven- 
tion. 

Why 1 do it, yon don't know — ^you know you don't — 
confess it. 

f Spoken, J Give it up ? give it up ? 

I knew before 1 did begin, not one of you could guess it. 

I can make conundrums good, although I am not lamed: 
If a man has got a wife, he gets his stockings darned. 
Stockings darn'd, each go^ wife knows, quite full of 

worsted warps is : 
Now, why are stockings darn'd by them, exactly like 
dead corpses ? 
Why it is, &c. 

^ Cause they^re mended. 

What 'food is that poor people eat? (now this one shews 

my deepness] 
Poor old Irish women always purchase them for cheapness ; 
Managers of theatres, not one of them will flout them ; 
And actors, whether high or low, cannot exist without 
them : 

What it is, yo.u do not know, &c. 

Spec^tators. 

Of all the knotty points of language I'm a good unriddler. 
Here I have a good one may be answered by a fiddler ; 
Listen, for I'm sure in this my fancy's not a rambler : 
What's the reason ev'ry fiddler's taken for a gambkr? 
Why it is, &c. 

*Cmnse he shakee his efbovc. 
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What's that which old friends ever feel a great delight in 

sqaeezing, * 
But which applied too sharply will leave a tingle teasing ? 
What lovers, if they truly lovjs^ have much delight in 

meeting. 
And what the little children all are very fond of eating. 
What it is, &c. . 

Ladies fingers. 

Who's that which e'er by all the world has been so much 

admir'd ? 
He's always running up and down, and never yet was tir'd ; 
To stop his way by night or day would be a vain endeavoor; 
He's very bold and very old, yet he's young as ever. ; 
Who it is, &c. 

Old Father Thames. 

This I'm very certain will make all your eyes with wonder 

cloud : — 
Why's our great King George the Fourth exactly like a 

thunder cloud ? 
You'll say, 'cause in the world be haa^ 'ere now, a noise 

been makin : 
You all are very clever, but indeed you are mistaken. 
Why it is, &c. 

' Cause he rains over us. 

Here's another (and I feel my genius proudly bristling) : 

Who was that, can you tell me, who tirat invented 
whistling > 

Such a good one ! — ^but at once your misery 1 shall 
short' n it ; 

Try you may, I'm sure you would not guess it in a 
fortnight. 

Who it was, you do not know — you may as well con- 
fess it. 

Give it up ? give it up ? 

The taind was the first whistler. 

I knew before I did begin, not one of you could guess iU 
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CLOAKS. 



TuMB — ** jittejf Croaker. 



WHAT strange and odd events and things dame fasfaioa 

is contriving, 
Each year we see revolving time some worn out thing 

reviving ; 
Cloaks were worn in ancient times by senators and sages. 
Cloaks are worn by dandies now— -a cloak sure all the 

rage is« 
Fashion gay, points out the way, you must not think me 

joking ; 
Unless you^re blind, I think you^li find, that all the world 

are cloaking. 



Cloaks we have of difierent fashions — varied hue and 

shaping. 
Little cloaks, like little folks, are all the great cloaks 

aping : 
Old apple women^s old red cloaks have lasted fashion's 

gales out. 
Horse Guards cloaks are slit behind to let the horses 

tails out.. 



A cloak's compleat— a cover all — a man may be of bed 

bare^ 
Pockets empty— credit gone-^and every- garment thread 

bare ; 
But if he has a cloak to wear^ he thro' the world will 

poke on. 

Who can say what^s underneath, while he has got his 
cloak on ? 
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Tbe Member o^Parliament loudly talks, and stands stHl 

as a steeple, 
Patriotism is his cloak, and true love for die people ; 
If elected, soon you'll find — he basses qqicki the joke off. 
Sits doiim with grace—- gets a place'— and c&lmly throws 

the cloak off. 



Some girls to make a public cloak of mpde^ty. contrive it. 
But strange to say, they never think of wearing it in 

private; 
The name of honesty's a cloak, which rogues are fond of 

wearing, 
Tho', with honesty itself, the cloak wil! n^yer bear 

compftring* 



Humility's a cloak you'll find, but very few can bear It, 
Charity's a cloak, and many purse proud people wear it ; 
A sober cloak is tried on by each drunkard you may view 

sir. 
And honor's cloak is worn by every libertine seducer. 



The clmk of troth each liar wears, but not to one tale 

keeping, 
Some slight mistakes and contradictions now and then 

are peeping; 
Lying systematically never yet could make* head*. 
Truth ne'er wears a cloak at all, for truth was alwa]^ 

naked. 



The cloak of pride is worn by many more folks than haye 

shewn it, 
Vanity's cloak each one wears, tho* nobpdv will own it ; 
Wisdom's cloak is worn by- some who cap know nothing 

of it. 
Ignorance's cloak is turned by impudence to profit. 
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THE AGE OF IfORALlTy. 



OH9 nsbat ajbl^wed tbii^ it 19, that Virtue ia the 
That all p£m9 g£t;QW3ical in.this-daabJj^moKa] age.; 
Moral conductrrriQoral law'— v^ stick to, to the letter, 
Altbo* witbAomeHaoiaybejUiag^ before tbeydogetbetter. 

We*ye penny tract societies and Gospel inatitations ; 
Folks coHipeird to pay tlieir voluntary contributions. 
It would not do to let ill-nature be of tbem disaect«rs« 
For vre know they do a deal of good to printers and 
directors. 

Fashion and Religion now are both in one boat, rowing; 
Fashion on Religion all her elegance bestowing ; 
A nd if Religioii pxAh with sculls to enter at our duors, * 
Fasfaann is not bacKward-^for she p«sh^ on with oars. 

Modesty predominant is leigatng, 4iid between HBf 
Italian boys are taken up for shewing a naked Venus; 
Young kdies all haife goi'alanned-*-'&& modesty so md^les, 
All wear trowsers *eause ^tis wicked now to shew their 
ankles. 

Our piety has spread so fast, that beggars all sr8»biinialf d. 
Misery kept out of sight, and vanity has vaaislf^j 
Th' Mendicity Society has formed a qaeer, iiMi* odd kin, 
And should. a beggar show himself, he's- goaded by a 
Bodkim 

Every bad pvopelisity of men, consigned to flames is. 
They've shut up all the Hells and Gambling Houses in 

St. James's; 
You would not find a pack of «avds all throogii tte«iv«6t 

end rambling ; i ' * 

The great men dabble in the stocks— pfedurse tliat is oat 

gambling. 
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That's a proof morality ia g^ettio^ a)| t^e rage. 
Thanks to all the Saint-like fblkd— thlii is a moral age. 

Oar Constahlesy our Watchmen, and our Patroles are 

improving. 
If a thief comes on their beat, they'll tell them to keep 

moYin j< ; 
Since Ikey S($k»tikon» ran away, the tbi^es have had no 

trrfle, • 

Receivers won't bay stolen goods, bfioanse tb^y fre afraid. 

And that's a proof, &c. 

The Chandler's Sh<]ip$ and Gree^ Qrope^r— all thou^ts 

of profit scorning, 
Refuae to open, or to ^erve the folks on S.abbath porning ; 
'Tis wickedqess, and tho' they're all to wickedness 

inclined. 
They do refuse religiously — for fear they should be fined* 

And that's a proof, fcc. 

Mechanics, so mechanical, all go to church on Sunday, 
Pious Cobblers all have left offkeepifig fapd^dSt. Monday ; 
Gin too strong to drink was thought^r-for drnpkeness it 

suited, 
Sb they kindly fell the price, and now they sell it well 

diluted. 

And that^s a proof, &c. 

Pnblicans, tho' Sinners vil^, must all npw go to Heaven, 
They tarn out all their pqstomers, and ^hut yp. at ^ieven ; 
To rules of regularity, there's no men tiow stick warmer. 
Aided in their pious steps by Johnson the Informer. 

And that's a prpof^ ^c. 

Now join iq giving thanks to those, ^hotake of us such 

care. 
That \Jaty deserve our coqanieddations, 1 can truly swear ; 
But I lorgot, 1 must not sw^ar — so pr^y excuse my thick 

head, 
All our saints aqd patrons say that swearing's very 

picked. 

And that* s a' proof, &c. 
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THE PORTRAIT PAINTER. 

T(7N£— .'< Maid of ike Oakt.** 



A BEAU of a Painter who dwelt in Cbeapside, 

From Bow Church a very short distance; 
So tickled the palates and brush*d up the pride 
Of the belles — they could make no resistance* 
He softened defects of vile nature. 
And heig^htenM each passable feature ; 
That really (between us) 
He made her a Venus, 
Who was but a common and everj day creature* 

But Painters like Poets, should use the ideal. 
If fortune they wish to overtake them ; 

And if an old lady has not beauties real, 
Of course 'tis their business to make them* 

An elderly lady went to him one day. 

Bedecked in all fashion's gay powers ; 
On cheeks sunk and faded, did red ringlets play. 
And her head dress'd with ribbons and flowers. 
On a fair 'tis unfair to make stricture. 
But candour says I must depict her ; 
Her nose and her chin too. 
Her mouth did look in to. 
Of course she must make a desirable picture* 

But Painters, ke. 

About eighteen inches piled up on her head, 

A contrast to skin dark and sallow ; 
Roses and tulips, and pinks glaring red. 
With ribbons bound up, blue and yellow* 
She look'd old as Adam's grandmother^ 
He tried much his laughter to smother; 
Her eyes had a hook in. 
She seem'd to be looking 
Out one way, while all the time leering another. 

But Painters; &c. 
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He drew in his ontUne without loss of time. 

And sooD had the picture com pleated ; 
He madis her an angel or Houri sublime. 
And every grace fiVd and seated. 

Her features kind, made no resistance. 
He found beauties, ne'er in existence ; 
The red and white blended, 
Where nature intended. 
And nose and chin kept at a right proper distance. 

But Painters, &c« 

The Painter she thought the most clever of men, 

Of cash the old lady had plenty ; 
For instead of her paying to him guineas ten, 
. She made him a present of twenty. 

Since then on all occasions. 

She's so full of recommendations ; 

That by her direction. 

He's formed a connection. 
Of two or three hundred, her friends and relations. 

Thus Painters like Poets, should use the ideal. 
If fortune they wish to o'ertake them ; 

And if an old lady has not beauties real. 
Of course 'tis their business to make them. 
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PARODY. 
THE BAILIFFS ARE COMING. 



< 

THE Bailifikare coming, oh dear ! oh dear ! 
The Bailiffs are coming, oh dear ! oh dear ! 
I dare not stir out, and I feel very queer. 
The Bailiffs are coming, oh dear ! oh dear * 
I once was rich — but now the reverse. 
Empty and bare are my pockets and purse ; 
Every day I get still worse and worse. 
And all my Effects now are notworUi a curse. 

The Bailifis, kc. 



Once like i Xjknt. I coiiM dre^ myself ^jr. 

Go to a Ball, an Asieihftiy 'ti Play t 

With watch, Vittg^, and broodiest, btitttbw 

My watch, rings, and brooches are all gone ^tiay. 

I owe a tong bill, (this is undi^r the Msie)*, 

A very lon| bill to the Tailor fet dolhfefe ; 

While all are worn thread barer, att^ thiktffe well knows. 

And yet be expects nre to ^t I ^d^bbse. 

Tibe iiSimik tit feomlk^ &c. 

The BMipl)^r,I owe for Beef, Mntton aqd /Vea^, 
My bowels when hungry, could eat a great aekr; 
No bowels \kBS he, for nis hearth's like his ste^I, 
And useless to him is iiyr hungry ai)pe4U 
The Baker's gfdwi^ crusty, an^ sfiys " no itioii bread,'* 
The Cheesefuonger's npjiggotshave^q^ in bi%head ; 
But Baker' and Cbeesempnger-— bptn I Bavifled, 
Tho' " 1 promise to pcy^-rrrthey haVe freq^^ently said. 

The Bailiffs arejcomiug, &c. 

But for want of jgfood liviiiig, rml'hiq a^'a^ilLt, 

The Hatter \ owe for a iiew beaver b[at i 

Which I pawii'4 the next day— o^, I coiitd not We^p that. 

The loss of the beaver I fett, and tnaV^ fi&V. 

At reading old scores Tm blind as a bat. 

By paying old scores 1 shall never get fat ; 

I can't lean that way— iny heart gpes pit a pat. 

And every old score stings me worse than a gnat* 

The Biiillft krh eblbing, &c. 

The Shoe-mak^r wants to get me in ius nooa^ 

Because I owe him for a few pairs of Sflides : 

His waxing warm boots not-l-to pay I citrt 'clhixM, 

And so altogether tar credit I lose. 

For fear oif the Bailiffs, thus every day, 

I am obliged to keep out of tne way ; 

But like a Philosopher, stili 1 am gay, 

If I've no casb, why no cash I can pay* 

The Bailiffs are coming, &c. 



THE MAftbH biP INTELLECT IN THE 

butoheAing line. 

Snog by Mr. iSi^oM^n at tb? Coburg Theatre. 



1 Kl^EP m mag ^ha^ which )iad 6ilce a gted SftiMfc in. 
But tb' life il«ttdtin^ i$ indeed very ihockifiii^^ 
I contrive to get money by industry's plan. 
My family spend it as fast as tbey can. 
My spouse who Wctt Vralrk^hlnrd astray trife g«iibg, 
Bv ibis ** March lof Intellect V to genteel |^owi^; 
She dresses herseff iind'her daoghterii op ftie^ 
AlUio* I am >)tit in xVt botch^ri n|^ iin^. 

('^ofcoi.7-^''Whe Vkcs'^n airtbe penny jpublicationsjtbo' slCe 
can't re&d 'inilhtiiik (fh'e^lfdgt^ellii^ Word^— makes poetry,th6u^ 
she csL%S Vrfte t kik iA Wt VTMt VenitS <inake« nothing 6f l^L, 
she has made herself a Uk ^hm o^ bf Vijotd ifaiy tf«nk'« bAd 'my 
eldest daughter writei down all the good things they can scrape 
togetUet— if Mie gaet if^ia tli» «bi>f> ta ^erve a qoarter of % pouad 
oltoelv Or aL-pTBAy voirth of lights B^-poUflB a pair of yvhlite 
Idd^gioycf^wllb the fiogers cat off-^aod its ali'tbiongh the 'March 
oflatdlecr." 

She irassea hersel'C abcl ber i)anghteiB up JGoe, 
Altho' 1 mat Vnt in the Bntcheriug line. 

I net back from laarket eiwsh moming atsev6n» 
Bat Wi% he'^V irkes tril Wftthr eleven ; 
She don't condescend to take breakfast with me. 
For chocolate's mlich Wife ^^im^et khkn ifBtu 
She qoarreh With Wha!t lAe call's tiiy Vidgftr mafilncfr, 
She's just ordered home a bran new grand pye^anner ; 
Of coarse we must have music master so fine, 
Altho' lam but in the butchering line* 

c2 
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(^oken,) — ^ We've got two daaghtera aodone Boii^<3eor^iaiia 
Matilda learns. tbe pyanner and iiagingt *cauie she*! got a votoe; 
and there she is, strum striimmiug and sol foxing from moroiDg 
till night* cnongh to drive all the customers out of the shop- 
Isabella Caroline, she learns French and parly voos like a good 
aoy only we don*t understand her. The music master has hard 
cash for his notes; but the French teaeher having got an tlie 
books, * For sundry joints of mutton and beef,* we takes it out 
in lessons— »the girls are all the mother's delight— while the 
poor little boy, Augustus Henry William, runs about in ragged 
breeches; and his mother don*t like him at all, because he never 
wipes hit oose*— and iu all tbroDgh the March of Intellect.'* 

The Mother atid Daughters against me combine^ 
And cock op their noses at the bntcheriDgliiie. 



In Tain 'bout extrayagant whims do I rate her, 

'Tis useless, for if I go to the Theatre ; 

In dress circle boxes her feathers she nods. 

While I h(u six pen'worth along with the gods. 

Tho'. my daiighters are young, they have each got a lover. 

They wear long frilPd trowsers, their ancles to cover • 

Their mother's determined to make them both shine, 

Altho* I am but in the butchering line. 

(Spoken,)^** She scolds me for drinking porter, 'cause it's to 
vulgar I drinks Cape Madeira at eighteeo-penee a bo ttle * f i n he 
puts all the washing out, 'cause the steam's onwholegomc all 
her gowns are made like frocks, and all the girls frocks like 
gowns-— milliner's \^iI\b come in by the dozen— she has jel new 
front from the barber every month, 'cause the fashion changes 
so— <aad she wants me to order a pair of false whiskers for son- 
days— and 'cause I wont, she never gives me a civil word — and 
what d'ye think ? tho' we have been married eighteen yean, 
she says its very vulgar to sleep together— «od so we have sepa- 
rate beds— and iteall through the *' March of Intellect." 

These genteel id^as may be venr fine, 

B|it she'll soon make an' end of the butchering line. 



83 
THE LAWYER IN LOVE ! 

Tune—** Captain Wattle.'* 



AT CbambeiSy in Gray's Inn, dwelt one Mr. Puddy» 
Who drank deep of Law, tho' a very dry study ; 
Altho' but Attorney, he hop'd to rank higher. 
And digested Coke, as he stirr'd up his^re, 
. 'Till a widow, (the front of whose house had a hatchment) 
With her cash and her charms made him have an At-' 

tachmeni ; 
Loye in his net this poor lawyer did draw : 
When Cupid commands*— good bye to all Law» 

The widow was fair, had an eye which was as h'ght 
As evening star, or as bright as a gas-light ; 
Mr. P. found himself in a queer situation. 
Commenced Suit, and made a Writ-^itu Declaration, 
Pleaded his Cause, and wish'd to make end on't ; 
Himself was the Plaintiff-— \b& widow, Drfendant : 
But in Brie/ for his Plea, oh she car'd not a straw. 
When Cupid commands — good bye to all Law« 

Case set down for hearing — ^but Practice was stupid ; 
The Court of King^s Bench is no Court for Cupid ; 
The widow's affections against him were rooted. 
And he by her Verdict completely Nonsuited ; 
Yet sweet hope impell'd him, in spite of denial. 
To make application to have a New Trial ; 
But she had a Covenant with one Mr. Daw : 
When Cupid commands — ^good bye to all Law. 

This his poor heart such a sudden shock gave it. 
He of his damages made affidavit ; 
Then took Exceptions, filed Writ of Error, 
Shewed cause against it, and put in Demurrer ; 
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But th' widow got married, Join'd t^tftre— •her g^races, 
Two special origi^afs — h^J^erif:fa^fSi^ 
He Costs out ojpocket-^from which we may dra w. 
When Cupid copioiaiids — gof^ bye to all Law. 



TrNB-r" Ok, wMat a dajf P* 



QH, wlwt a thing ift ia that ev^ry nfaa ^m^ Ih^ Hews! 

And by the Papers trace the progre^^s n^ god fall ; 
Old Father Tinie» so l&iiidy^oea se^plafly bxeed the Neivs, 

Suitable to M and young, and gs^t aqd aoaalt ; 
Each part intended is to women or men tickle ; 
Ev'ry on^ looks out for soa^ething identical, 
Hopes after novelty, eyena^^t certain rallying. 
Mental Hungry maw st^ffing, gprmai^^^W, gratifying. 
pb^wbat, &c. 

Eac)) qth^r's^ taste folks don't cf^re a bq^tton fp/: 
TJ[ie ^^\Gv looks for battles lost and) won ; 

Butcher the SmitbReld price beef and (nutton f<^, 
(Sinking the offal,) at so much per stone ; 

Men of fashion, be^u monde, elegapce and graces ; 

Advertisements are read by servants wanting places; 

Solid reading sought by thinking folks sedentary ; 

Politiciaps pleased with reports pa^rliaii|entiiry» 
Ob, what, &c. 

Black legs look to the bet^ip^ at Tattersal 
Hedging their bets by this Against that-^ 

Which horse wins ?-^tfae first or the latter sHall ; 
Tallow-chandlers look to the price of fat ; 

Fondholdera tiee to' the prioe of ttie fowr per eept^f ; 

Consols reduced, vei^ much lower per eeat.'s ; 

Lovers of poetry search ior the metlieal ; 

Actors to crtticismr^praise or bbme tnaatiic^^ 
Oh, what, kc. 
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Memberit of ParUament read their own speeches ; 

Lawyers <he King's Bench Reports go thro' ; 
Police Reports » good Ueson teaches ; 

MansioiKhoiise, GutklhaU, and Bow-^treet^ too ; 
Pickpockets look for a certain part, daily. 
Who's to be tried next at the Old Bailey ; 
Watch for the sentences of Jadge on haranguing day. 
And who's to suffer on the next-coming hanging day, 
Ohy what, &c. 

* 

Young maids look to the list of the marryings, 
Crim Con, Rapes, not one line miss'd ; 

Undertakers to deaths and baryings. 

Ill-natured. Tradesmen to the bankrupts' list ; 

Doctors, effects of prescriptions and potions ; 

Half>pay officers, the list of ^promotions ; 

Pugilists, prize-fights and bull-baits, yandalizing ; 

All old-maids to table-talk and scandalizing. 
Oh, what, &c. 



NOTHING WORTH SEEING ALL OVER 

LONDON TOWN. 

Saog by Mr. Hbn bt at the Haymarket 



rVE spent my time & money, and wander'd op ficdown. 
All the sights to see of famous London Town ; 
I've rode to look at this, and walk'd to visit that. 
Every thing's unpTofitabl^^-duU and stale and flat. 
Formerly the Country folks who came to Town were (old. 
The streets and lanes and alleys were laid and paved with 

gold; 
Macadam has the gdd pick'd up— and dust and mud 

laid down. 
There's not a thing worth seeing all over London Town. 

Westminster Hall — we only hear the Lawyers make arout. 
The Abbey Tombs & Wax- work are old & quite worn out; 
King Charles at Chiiring Cross his dingy darkness does 

not loose. 
There's not a bit of any thing amusing in the Mews. 
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St Martia?« OlMuchinsadliM^dsalliaii miii»aU«n«ad, 
Cariton Pabee is'compleiily raaedio 4he gMHuul ; 
The House of Lords 4cli«^gate.f»ayhej^aceB^ofraMraoi, 
But tbcrefs .'Bota-tluag ivocth laedng ^ali OYerjL^ndon 
Town. 

To the^WildBeast Exhibition in the Strand do not be led, 
TheroNB-iio IBeast ihere worth seeing since tbelEie[^baQt 

is dead ; 
To view the Shops on Ludgate'HiU or Cheapside yoa 

ma}f^. 
But windows iAskk :deok'd with caie, is ob^jt outside 

show. > 

The Bank is notiwahh Jo^iag al*-:! hope ittBiay not 

break. 
The Monument, • «» meeiy bady 4noa6, ia •& .tbe^alttke ; 
I've spcttt j»y:tiaae aaidtnoaey , . aad waiader'd up &.do«ni. 
There's not ^ thing wogtfi* aeet^ <aU •ver. Laadwi.Towai. 

At the Opera you only bear shriU load Italian squalls. 
You only smell the smoke of Town by going Up St. Paul's ; 
YoaiOtily «eenhe Fashioiis byr^filkiitg- in the Parl^, 
At the Diorama you're entirely in the dark. 
At Picture ExhibUions, no matter great or small. 
They may hare merit, but they're mere Paintnigs after ail ; 
I've spent my time and nooniiy) and wander'd up & down, 
Tbeie'ji not a tbi^ wfirth seejj;^ all over l^ondpn Tomu 

New London ^BrMge is out of'sight,'bafIc«imiibfrit 

'known, 
tn spite x)f ill their secneey/^is only %allt'6f slon^ ; 
Gai^ldhall,' 6og aiid Magog are bat^wood, and'^tis^^'^M^t, 
^be Mansion House is ntould^riiig/'& Ike CnMo»-^H««ae 

is crack'd. 
'The Wild Beasts in the Tower';Iliave'<Mlen*6eteft»b«iN«, 
The Tunnel underneath the Thames is really a^great bore ; 
Y^re spent my time and money ,"and'waiideTVl-«p ^-dewn. 
There's rnot a thi(|g[» worth ateii^g itlt ov«r Lond.on Tcywit. 
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COLLECTION THE TENTH. 



" When the mod fit comes on I sieze the pen, 
** Roogb as they run, the rapid thoughts set down ; 
** Rough as they ran, discharge them on the Town : 
*< Hence rude unfinished brats, before their time, 
^ Are born into this idie world of Rhyme i 
" And the poor slattern muse is brought to bed, 
'< With all her imperfections on her head. '* 

Chobchill. . 
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Comic ^onfijs^ 



NEW VERSION OF ADAM AND EVE ; 

WritteD fbr, and Sung by, Mr. Talr, at the Surrey Theatre. 



I SING, I sing, in jingling rhymes. Sirs, 
In praise of long-lost good old times. Sirs, 
When female servants bouse-work would do. 
And dress'd themselves as servants should do. 
But now the servants, people tell us. 
Think of nought but running after the fellows ; 
And all the money that they gathers. 
Goes for finery, hats, and feathers. 

Sing hey, sing ho, I can but grieve 
For the good old days of Adam and Eve. 

« 

When young men dress*d in buckskin breeches, 
And went a hunting over hedges and ditches ; 
Ladies wore stays and petticoats quilted. 
Minuets danced and strathspeys lilted. 
But the change your face must bring amaze on. 
All the gentlemen now have stays on ; 
And ladies all — 'tis true, I vow, Sirs^ 
If not breeches. Oh ! they all wear trousers. 
Sing hey, &c. 

When a gentleman, as well as his lackey, 
Went out of a night to ** blow his backey^** 
Fiird his pipe andsmok'd the faster 
Shortcut, shag, returns, or 'cnaster; 



But now with pipes no man*s a dealer. 
Because segars are more genteeler ; 
Gentlemen, the smoke they draw in. 
Enjoying smoking as well as chawing. 
Sing hey, &c. 

In former times the citizens merry^ 
Were carried over the Thames by a ferry ; 
Then came bridges — each was a good*un, 
Itfade of stone, tho' the first wa^s wooden,; 
But now a suspension bridge is a wonder. 
Besides there is a tunnel UD(]er, 
Which when entirely excavated. 
All the demands will be liquidated. 

When some theatres fair-play gain meant, 
And gave^a decentish entertainment, 
Orders in vain yon might desire \ 
But now they sends 'em out by the quire ; 
To giye 'em away they're very willttil^. 
For each ** free order pays a shilling * ' 
There's no place now for dons or doxies. 
As the gallery folks they goes ill the tioxes. 
Sing hey, &c. 

When each sad thief his trade pursuing, 
(A trade that leads to certain ruin,) 
If t^en up, you'd see tbehi steering. 
Walking to.Bow*street to have a kedring : 
But now, to help all' those who do ill; 
To make them MUlk is very cruel ; 
And every thief, or boy or man. Sir, 
Has a ride in a caravan. Sir. 
Sing hey, &c. 

When gin was made from the janiper berry. 
And a glass or two would make folks merry ; 
Publicans all would keep up their piioe ; 
Sold a fair article at a fair price ; 



But now. Oh dear^ bow strange the thought is ! 
They makes the gin from aqua fortis : 
They do it ou purpose folks lives t^ rimrten. 
And tickBts it M^pi at two-pence a quartern. 

Sing hey^ sing ho, 1 can bat ^jrieye 
For the good old days of Adam and Eve. 



THE BAILIFFS FOLLOWER. 

Written for, aod Sung by, Mr. Valb, at Che Sarrey Theatre. 
TuRB— *' B^ntep BraUc^hMt.** 



I WHO once wlls gay, 

New c6m|pletely unddne ; 
Doleful — far away. 

From all the charMs of London* 
Here my wit is damped, 

Useless all tny learning ; 
Bnmkin*s brains are cramp'd. 

They have no (iiscerning. 
In London I'd renown. 

All my frieiids were genuses ; 
And dark, and fair and brown. 
All the women wenmes. 
Oh ! I sigh \ 
That I should leave ApoUo, or 

Come — my eye! 
To be a Bailiff's Follower. 

As soon as I could speak, 
Altho' then of short age ; 

Learn'd my Latin and trreek. 
So genteel my broughtage. 



Learn'd to box and fence. 

Pleasure passed my time in ; 
Learn'd to sing^ and dance. 

And quite a dab at rhyming. 
Every science poz— 

Direct — or branch — collateral ; 
No matter what it was, 
I always took it natural. 
Oh ! I si^h ! 
That I should leave Apollo^ or 

Come— my eye ! 
To be a BailijBT's Follower. 

Love was my downfall , 

Charming: blue-eyed Phoebe, 
Won my heart at a ball. 
She was fair as Hebe. 
Tomplished was her mind. 

Made straw hats and bonnets ; 
'Cause she was refined, 

I wrote her songs and sonnets. 
Love should never lack, 
Poetry as auxiiiary ; 
On me she lunrd her back. 
For a sergeant of artillerv. 
Oh ! I sigh ! 
That I should leave Apollo, or 

Come — my eye 1 
To be a Bailiff's Follower. 

With sorrow, ill and woe, 

I get still more stupid; 
All my ills I owe 

To Venus and to Cupid. 
Madame Fate so strange, 

(Useless is all jaw fuss ;) 
In me makes a change, 

Like Ovid's Metamorphus. 
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Fortune must be btihd. 

Now tbe time I ^road dway ; 
Latin and Oreek 1 fiod^ 
Every bit is thfdwn away. 
Oh! Isighl 
That I should leav^ Apollo, or 

Come— my ey^ ! 
To be a BailifTs Follower. 



WOMAN'S TONGUE! 

'. •  • 

Svosby Mr. W. H. Williams, at Sadler's Wells. 
MusH: by Mr. Nicholson. 



I SING sweet Woman's tongne. 

Which moves on patent hinges; 
No matter, old or young, 

*Tis tough and stout^ 
And ne'er wears oiit, 
Till Death eoHttfs witH Ms twihgfes; 

111 ccrtirtship 'tis 4oft as evening bveez^. 
Gently stealing thrbugh the tr^es ; 
Breathing sweetly — accents sighing. 
Softly on the senses dying ; 
Thrilling— billing— trifling— unarming, 

All the lover's senses cfaarifiiing ; 
Every note still more endears. 
Heavenly music of the spheres. 
Then, oh dear, to hAve the bliss. 
To hear it falter— falter — ^yerf, 

Tho' with much resistaiice ; 
While of happiness you sing. 
Shew the wish'd for Wedi^n]^ rJng, 

The church spire at a distance. 
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Love hinges. 
With twinges; 
And warming. 
And charming ; 
And sighing. 
And dying; 
And blisses. 
And kisses. 

I sing sweet Woman's tongoe. 

Which goes on patent hinges*; 
No matter, old or young, 

'Tis tough and stout. 
And. ne'er wears out. 
Till Death comes with his twinges. 

But once at Church and the honey moon o^er 

Your state so very strange is ; 
You list to sounds you ne'er heard before. 
With much surprise. 
You rub your eyes, 
And wonder at the changes. 
The tongue with strife. 
Worries your life ; 
Restlessly moving — always in motion. 
Like the waves of the turbulent ocean. 

Spurring at every bridle. 
Like other poor men your may scratch jour pate 
List to the clack, clack, clack of her prate. 
Be content, content with your £&te ; 
Keep yourself quiet. 
In the midst of the riot. 
For the tongue is never idle* 
^Ranting, tearing. 
Past all bt^ring ; 
Discord, rumpos. 
Out of ail compass ; 
Sneering, 
Queering ; 

Li^htBlQg^ 



Frightning 
Wori-y, 
Flurry ; 
Sadness, 
Madness ; 
Agitation, 
ClatteratioD ; 
Like the ocean. 
Perpetual motion. 

I sing sweet Woman^s tongue. 

Which goes on patent hinges ; 
Mo matter, old or young, 

'Xis tough and stout. 
And ne'er wears out. 
Till Death comes with his twinges. 



NEW WONDERS OF LONDON. 

AiB — ^^ Drops of Brandy J* 



«• 



OH, wonders increasing are still. 

The old houses nearly are undone ; 
There's novelty go where you will. 

And new buildings all over London. 
New fashions each day 1 declare, 

London is stretching, or rather, 
Has walk'd out of towu for fresh air. 

And each day walks farther and farther. 

Each lady has taken a whim. 
To wear a preposterous bonnet ; 

With much more preposterous brim, 
And tremendous large ribbons upon it. 
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Husbands all pay for their sportt. 

By that it plainly announces ; 
They can't afford frills to their shirts. 

For the cambric is cut up for flounces. 

St, Bride*s leaves all gloom in the lurch. 
By a lanthorn stuck up in the steeple ; 

'Tis one of those lights of the church. 
Which really enlightens the i^eople. 

All ladies may look at these lights!, 
As thro' crowded Fleet Street thiey're creepiii|^ ; 

And Citizens all see by nights, 

What o'clock it is while they are steeping. 

< 

The old women, nine oiTt of ten. 

Used to wear bonnets with pokes on ; 
AH were well known from the men. 

Because they all dress'd with their cloaks on : 
But cloaks now in fashion so run. 

All our beaux cloak up so gay. Sirs ; 
A proof that our beaux get, each one. 

More old-womanish every day» Sirs. 

That young ladies, just come from school. 

Get manly, I think you'll allow. Sirs ; 
For, lest their sweet legs should get cool 

In walking, all of them wear trousers. 
Like sportsmen, through fields they may roam. 

And leap over hedges and ditches ; 
It is not unlikely, at home. 

Mammas the mean time wear the breeches. 

Our young sprigs of fashion so gay^. 

Like moth^ rotmd a candle ate fri^tis ; 
In couples they strut it away. 

Their features all covered wtfh whistters. 
With " Bear's Grease" Oh nothing compares. 

Of monkeys and apes they bear traces ; 
They give themselves plenty of hairs, 

Bot we can't say so much for their graces^ 
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Among all the wooderful sights, 
(I wish not the Ihin^ to disparage,) 

It ft wonderful flying of kites 

' Propelling a well- laden carriage ; 

It leaves trotting horses behind. 
Unless what they say is a joke, Sirs ; 

But as it depends on the wind. 
It may turn out a bottle of smoke. Sins. 



THE LIFE OF AN ACTOR. 

Xmie— *^ Barilemif Fair,** 



WHEN first the youth at School, 
Obliged to live by rule. 
Tasks are got with pain. 
He sighs for home in vain ; 
But still the thought does cheer. 
That Christmas time is near. 
And then he may make himself an A«tor. 
For then to make them gay, 
They all get up a play ; 
And, perfect all by heart. 
Each scholar takes a part ; 
Looking with delight 
To the long'd-for, wish*d-for night. 
Banning thus the life of an Actot. 
Each relation ' 
This occasion. 
Every friend 
. Must attend ; 
Good or bad. 
Applaud the lad; 
Recitation, 
Declamation ; 
Hey down. Oh down, derry, derry, down. 
Beginning thus the life of an Actor. 
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He leaves school with regret. 
And when he home does gel. 
All wild thoughts to bricUe 
(As youth should not be idle) 
He hears his parent's Toiee 
To trade direct hi^ choice. 
On ihe stage of life to be an acter. 
And tho' compelled to go. 
His heart is fillM With woe ; 
For his master, like a Turk, 
Seeps hivi cldse to it^ik • 
Yet he does contrive it. 
To act a bit in private. 
To keep in the life (SiTan Actor. 
Busktn, sock, 
Oolt JDodc, 
Nightly playing 
Gets quite gay in $ 
Trade Hegleicted, 
Gets suspected* 
Makes a tout. 
And is lock'd oat. 
Hey down. Oh down, derry, derry, dowil ; 
And all for the life of an Actor. 

Now open war declared, , 
By master no more scared j 
Heeds not parental grief. 
But boldly takes relief; 
Cancels his indenture. 
Goes to seek adventure, 
Cbmmencing thus the life of an Actor. 
From town to town does roam. 
No money and no home ; 
Finds each sharing scheme 
Melting like a dream ;^ 
The cup outside may glitter. 
But the insiders filled with bitter ; 
This is the life of an actor. 
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Looks bespeak 
One meal a w«ek. ; 
Daily stady. 
Head quite muddy ; 
Cash o' nights 
DoqH pay the lights; 
Still rehearsal 
Universal. 

Hey down, Oh down, derry, derry, down. 
This is the life of an Actor. 

After years' probation^ 
He makes an alteration ; 
Blest with genius true. 
Old Time will bring him through : 
By hope made to aspire. 
He moves a little higher. 
And gets in a circuit, an /kctor ; 
Then his fire he rouses. 
Nightly crowded houses ; 
He talent finds a store 
He never had before ; 
Goes from town to town. 
Gains credit and renown, 
£njo3ring the life of an Actor/ 

Friends aboni^d 

All around ; ' 

Audience smiling. 

Care beguiling ; 

And his night 

Yields delight ; 

Profit, pleasure^ 

Fills bis measure : 

Hey down. Oh down, d^y derry dowOy. 
This is the life of an . AjCto^. 

Discontent is tauntifig. 

Still there's something wantiug; ; 
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He burns with private fary 
For the •* Garden" or for « Prury ;*• 
One of them makes proffer. 
He takes the tempting offer. 
And comes up to London as an Actor. 
The night comes — heart is beatings- 
Alas there's no retreating : 
Goes thro' his part with spirit 
Gets the stamp of merit ; 
Audience loud applauding, 
Papers next day lauding. 
To cheer up the life of an Actor. 

Had last night 

Much delight; 

Actor saw 

Sure to draw ; 

Taste and ease 

Sure to please ; 

Capability, 

Versatility. 
Hey down. Oh down, derry, deny, down ; 
This is the Life of an Actor. 

Of fame on classic ground. 
He gains the topmost round ; 
And tip- top of the tree, 
Who so great as he ? 
In varied parts he ranges. 
Not dreaming of sad changes 

Likely to touch every Actor. 
But by some rival elf 
He's put upon the shelf; 
Manager looks blank, 
Gives parts beneath his rank. 
Of justice he's a craver. 
But, '* kissing goes by favour," 

And that's felt by every Actor* 

Vain turmoils, 
Green Room broils ; 
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Time mis-spent, 

Discontent ; 

Still more reason, 

Every season ; 

Quite at large. 

By discharge : 
He^ down, oh down, deny, derrjr, down. 
This is the lifi^ of an A.ctor. 

*To night we aP meet here. 
The drooping hearts to cheer. 
Of those who heretofore. 
Have made the benches roar ; 
But now alas gone by. 
Whom age compels to sigh. 
As they think on the life of an Actor. 
Garrick, *tis well known. 
Laid th' foundation stone ; 
He knew an Actor's life 
Was lottery ;^nd strife ; 
Mutable and strange. 
Liable to change, 
And none more strange than an Actor: 

Royalty, 

Here we see ; 

Aid our band. 

Heart and hand ; 

Public voice, 

Makes rejoice ; 

Cordiality, 

Liberality ; 
Hey down, oh down, derry, derry, 4^V7p, 
Cheef the last days of an Actor. 

Thii SoDg was written for the Anniversary of Drary Laoe 
" Theatrical Fund,*' and as the last verse is applicable only to 
that prafS;* worthy Institution, the singer wiSl see the necessity 
of omitting it. 



B 
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THE WIDOW WAGTAIL ! 

AiB— '< Mr. BHnkinr 



THE Widow WagtaiPs charms and bloomy by Father 

Time had fled. 
The colt's tooth was the only tooth which stack fast in 

her head ; 
Tho* seventy-twOy the fire of love seem'd in her lo be 

latent. 
For husbands, every bow and then, she got, as if by 

patent. 

Four husbands she had had, Uis true— the first an Dnder- 

taker. 
The second was a Butcher stout — the third a loogh 

Scotch Baker; 
The fourth a jolly Beefeater, so very tall and stout. 
But she contrived to see all in their graves— while she 

stood out. 

She did not grieve so very much, as Providence so wilPd 

'em, 
But when they died, the neighbours plainly said 'twas 

she that kill'd 'em ; 
Whether so or not, 'tis plain, to outlive them she made 

shift. 
And having buried all the four — she long'd to have a 

fift'. 

She went to Church to get one there, bedeck'd with silks 
and satins, 

A little humpy cock-eyed maid behind her, with bet 
pattens ; 

She strutted like a turkey cock so grand, to catch the 
men. 

While the little maid behind her, was more like a ban- 
tam hen. 
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The Parson was a bachelor^— bat felt in love misgivings 
Like many otker Parsons, he. could not live by his living ; 
Her husbands he had known, and he was young enough 

for her son, 
He felt inclined to wed her purse— but was afraid of her 

person 

The Clerk, a small man, four feet two (bis shoulders 

angled square,) 
Look'd from his book to eye her flesh, tho* he had none 

to spare ; 
Said he, ** she has a heavy purse, which much I desire. 
But she'd send me to Davy soon, for she's as strong as 

Goliah." 

The Organist was blind, poor soul ! but a very clever 

Altho' of sight he was bereft— oh, no man could be 

gayer; 
Said he, altho' o£ money I am very much in need. 
To wed with such a vampire, oh I should be blind indeed % 

The Beadle was full six feet high, and bloated, big and 

burly. 
E'en his great gold-laced cock*d hat, at the little boys 

look'd surly ; 
He smiled upon the widow with a loving eye, and steady. 
And* would have married her — but in truth, he'd got two 

wives already. 

When the congregation thro,' she'd leer'd at all the 

fellows. 
She caught at last, a gawkey boy, who blew the Organ 

bellows ; 
Breathless at the thought of her, he said — whoo, whoo, 

whoo, whoo, 
To meet thro* her, a blow from death, no — blow me if I 

do. 
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Tlie Sextott was a feeble mniy and eighty yete of age^ 
He eyed ber every Sand^y — ^bat afraid was to engage ; 
Slid be, eaeb former spouse they say, she buried io his 

prime, 
I'd fi^ ber— bikt I do not ^sh to die before &y nine. 



At last .the Sexton's Jonmey-man, who laboured like a 

Turk, 
For bis master got the profit, for which he did all the 

work ; 
Of this grave life said he, I'm tired— -Pll wed ber^ tho* 

she'd strange. 
And ivhether she kills me or not— egad, 'ttnll mAe a 

change. • • 

So bold!}' tlheft he c<iurted hei!, and did the folk'd amaze. 

She did not care for decency, bnt marri^ hink in two 
dayd ; 

And ere the honey moon was o'er, she died^-^nd, lucky 
elf, 

kle'd all the ttioney, and ^ith joy, he dag hdr gnrie him- 
self. 

Tho* formerly a grave young man, there's no one ]»ow so 

riifeity, 
And in a voung wife's arms, he does the thonglits of the 

oldf one bury ; 
Of Port or Sherry drinks his glass, the luckiest of the 

Hve ones. 
And instead of burying bodies dead— he's employed in 

rearing live ones. 
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THE STRICTEST PROPRIETY I 

Air—'* Paddy O^Connor.'* 

M AN*s led by the powers above ; 

All ihro' life love is a lottery, 
And by the powers of love 

Many a man's heart is got awry. 
I fond of tbe ladies was ever, 

Tho' I never ran after variety ; 
Made it my constant endeavour 

to stick to the strictest propriety. 

One day tbro' the Strand as I press'd, 

I sloop'd down my shoe-string to fasten it, 
A lady pass'd by me full dress'd 

In a beautiful puce-colour'd sarsenet, 
Straw bonnet and ribbons and feather, 

Trimm'd in all fashion's variety. 
Elegant, but altogether 

Still with the strictest propncty. 

Struck with b^r sweet charms. Oh dear me ! 

Towards her 1 made my approaches ; 
First of all she did not hear me, 

AU through the noise of tbe coacbes ; 
And as my love did not get colder. 

Thinks I egad I'll have a try at ye ; 
So I gave her a tap on the shoulder. 

Bat 'twas done with the strictest propriety. 

At first she seem'd as if shock'd, 

And " My impudence," said " wa« asto- 
nishing; 
« Insisted that merely I mock'd, 

" And I ought to have public admonishing, 
*« As she was going to the play, 

«* She did not want my society :" 
So stately she then walk'd away, 

'Twas done wiib the strictest propriety. 

b2 
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No sooner was she out of sight, 

Than I felt in a queer situation ; 
I follow* dy I don't think 'twas right. 

But we all sin the more for temptation* 
My heart in my bosom was ^ad, 

My headsWatn just like inebriety ; 
And yet every thought that I had. 

Was kept in the strictest propriety. 

I soon overtook her, and then 

Cupid I pniy'd he would blind her ; 
I said something to her again, 

And her answer was certainly kinder* 
To meet her next day then I planned. 

She said, " 1 agree then to quiet ye;" 
She gave me a squeeze of the hand, 

.But 'twas done with the strictest propriety* 

In my heart. she had made a deep wound. 

Her image 1 would not have banish'd. 
But when 1 got home 'cod 1 found. 

My watch and my money had f anishM. 
I thought of her all the next day, 

I thought of her charms and sbcie^ ; 
If she stole my watch, I must say-^ 

'Twas done with the strictest propriety. 



AMEN ! 



MR. FENN, Parish Cleik, was very weH known. 

For the strictest attention to duty ; 
His heart was supposed to be Cold as a stone. 

So coldly he look'd upon beauty. 
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A bachelor prini) and his ^ge forty-two, 
Tho' he really look*d younger by ten ; 

The girls of the Village said all he could do, 
Was simply to cry. Amen ! 

The wives went to Church* on a Sunday, full drest. 

With ribbons so fine on their sconces ; 
A widow of sixty, among all the rest. 

Who audibly made the responses. 
So pious— she ne'er turned her eyes from her book. 

He eyed her again and again ; 
At last she was caught, as he gave her a look. 

And to her he sigh'd. Amen ! 

Sly Cupid, before the end of the week. 

Her soft tender heart so corroded ; 
But as Mr. Fenn afraid was to speak, 

Her love very nearly exploded. 
She bounc'd about like a cracker or squib, 

And her breast swellM the size of a wen ; 
Her heart went bump, bump, against ev'ry rib, 

As he courted her with. Amen ! 

The widow was tied so tight in love's string. 

With amorous breathing and sighing ; 
He Amen^d her out of her first husband's ring, 

To save the ex pence of new buying* 
He put up the banns— to Church she was led. 

They knelt at the altar, and then- 
She alter'd her name— they went home to bed, 

He kiss'd her and cried. Amen I 

Wedlock, just like a lottery ranks. 

And he wSo keeps out, most wise is ; 
Because in wives there are so many blanks, 
^ But he had got one of the prizes. 
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She died very sood,— he didnU niQcfa weep. 
He took all her mooey and then ;— 

He order'd a grave for her, twelve feet deep, 
Buried her, and cried. Amen ! 



ANDREW CALLAM! 

Mr — •* Fanny't Love,'*' 



SANDY Gilpin keept the Bear, 

He brew'd his maut 

Wi'out a faut ; 
His spouse was bonnie, blythe and fair. 

As ever spou&e was seen ; 
Her een sae sparklin' bright and clear, 
She had nae yet seen twenty year. 
They drew young callants far and near. 

To bonny Aberdeen. 

Scotchmen loo a drap o* drink. 

And ilka night 

'Tis their delight 
To mak' their bawbees clank an* clink. 

And get drap in their een : 
Whiskey toddy 'tis confest 
Will mak* a son o* Scotia blest, 
An^ Maggie made the toddy best 

O* wives in Aberdeen. 

Andrew Callam loo'd a drap. 

And nightly he 

Cam there to pree : 
Andrew was a canny chap. 

And Mag nae blate I ween ; 



When the Gudeman was na nigh* 
Andrew he wad sech and sigh. 
And vow there ne'er was sic an eye 

In bonny Aberdeen. 

8ae Andrew Callam love tales tdldj 

And preed her mou' 

When he was fou * 
Maggie frisk'd it — grew mair bold—* 

An' in braw claes was seen : 
Lang tongued cnmmers plainly said 
That Andrew Callam fouUy made 
Som'e ornaments for Sandy's head, 

Disgf racing Aberdeen* 

Whenance a tubman gangs astray, 

Frae tice*s track 

She ne'er turns back ; 
Plunges deeper day by day. 

To smoor her feelings keen : 
Sae Maggie by her witless head, 
The deil and Andrew Callam, led, 
Prae Sandy's honest arms she sped 

Awa' fra' Aberdeen. 

What ettle yon did Sandy do ? 
He gang'd his gate. 
And rubb'd his pate : 
*^ Oich !" said he, ** plague on me noo 
*' Gin I myself demean ; 
^^^^^dhe's gane, — my heart it winna rack, 
" I'm free'd frae a' her bleth'rin clack, 
''An' sure I hope she'll ne'er come back 

*• To me or Aberdeen !" 
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tHE PUDDING BAG. 



TO study the people, the climate and weather^ 
Dr. Johnson and Bos well a Tonr took together. 
To Scotland, and some ban-yan days did endune. 
For living, they found, like the people, was poor^ 

At a little low pot house, one day, like a glutton, 
Johnson had order'd a roast leg of mutton ; 
And Boswell, with appetite clever and 'cute. 
Spoke for« nice boil'd plumb pudding to boot. 

The mutton was ready— they sat down to dine, 
*/ I'm hungry," said Boswell, ^' this mutton is fiae ;" 
** Hem!'-' said the Doctor,—'^ the pudding's a treat, 
I've aker'd my mind->>i can't eat any meat" 



In sikttce they dined, and the cloth clear'd away. 
And Boswell said, ** why did you leave meat to-day ? 
*Tis something uncommon, roast mutton be pass'd. 
Strange that you starving, should still longer ^t !" 






Said Johnson, ** if really the truth must be said, 
** I saw the meat roasting— and saw the boy's head, 
*' Was lousy and scabby, and still as it ran, 
** He scratch'd it with both his hands over the pan." 

** Unfriendly," said Boswell, " to play such a trick, 
** The thoughts of it even now, makes me heart sick ; 
** I£half an hour back— you, your silefice had broke"— 
Said Johnson, ** no, that would have spoil'd a good joke" 

Enraged, retum'd Boswell, *' I'll have the boy in, 
** And curse him, I'll break ev'ry bone in his skin ; 
** Come here yon young rascal,~say, how does it bap ? 
•* You don't on that vile scabby head wear a cap." 
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Said the boy—** why gude sir, indeed it is true, 
•*^.Why 1 dinna wear cap ? 'deed sir, I do ; 
**/But mither she kenning my cap wur a gude 'un^ 
** She used it this mornin' to boil your plumb pudding*' 



LIFE IS ONE THING OVER AGAIN. 

Air.— <« KinUeh of Kinloeh.' 
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THIS life is a jonmey-«^we're travellers all. 

Id haste or in leisure our footsteps we bend; 
By conduct it is that we rise or we fall, 

Rich folks and poor folks go to the same end. ' 
And whether we're sorrowful, lively, or gay. 

Thankful for blessings, or grumbling complain. 
There's nought but the same sameness day after ds^y. 

Life is all one thing over again. 

The Infant is teaz'd with the vile A, B, C> 

Nursery stories enliven the way ; 
Led on by art to L, M, N, O, P, 

A B, ab — £ B, eb — BE, be — B A, ba. 
The Youth with his lessons can never be still. 

For task upon task daily puzzles his brain; 
Goes round and round like a horse in a mill. 

Oh school is one thing over again. 

Then he grows up, and of course f^lls in love. 

Declaration — accepted — and love in return ; 
Her charms can compete with an angel above 

With hearts palpitating, each bosom does bum* 
Letters and presents, a no and a yes. 

Fall out— make it up— some teasing— some pain ; 
Some smiles, and some tears— and nightly, one kiflt**- 

Ob, courtship is one thing over again. 
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Then they embark under soft Hymen's poweiB^i 

Bat anticipations and honey moon o'er; 
Time with its changes, turns sweets into sourB, 

And children bring feelings they ne'er had before. 
Quarrels and jars — troubles — turmoils. 

Charmingly mix'd up with pleasure and pain ; 
Domestic felicity — bubbles and broils. 

Oh ! wedlock is one thing over again. 

The Farmer by seasons, does reap or does sow. 

Early to bed — early up in the morn ; 
Th' changes he rings with the harrow or plough. 

Or to market he rides with his cattle or corn. 
Health in hi« cheek — but with every gale. 

His temper is varied by sunshine or rain ; 
He dines on his bacon — he drinks his own ale. 

Oh ! a Farmer's life's one thing over again. 

The Tradesman may open his shop eyery day 

His shopmen — apprentices clean as a pin ; 
Of his choice goods he may make a display. 

Try every bait to tempt customers in. 
Disappointment — vexatioq — the markets run croBs, 

The money that's owing, he thiQks of in vain ; 
With ledger, and day book — and proQt and loss. 

Oh ! a Tradesman's life's ope thing over again. 

The Sailor, upon a long voyage may stejer. 

The ship is his world — he heeds not the g^le ; 
The billows he views, and without aqy fear. 

Mounts the top yards to take reef in the 'saiL 
Nought all around but the sea and the sky. 

He goes to the Indies, France, Holland, or Spain ; 
He drinks off his grog — and tow'rds home s.ends a sigh, 

Oh ! a Sailor's life's one thing oyef again. 

Every station is sure just the same. 

To every man, whether sadly or gay ; 
Cards may he trumps — time roust end the game. 

Life is'comprised in— four meals a day. 



Breakfast and diDner, aad supper and tea. 
Some sleeping— some waking— some laboiir—HBoroe 
pain; 

1 think after this, you all must agree. 
Life is all one thing over again. 



THE GREAT BASHAW AND HIS HAREM. 



ABU SHA was a Bashaw great. 

Like Blue Beard, dark and murky ; 
Coold boast three tails, and lived in state. 

In the capital of Turkey. 
He'd fifty wives, he view'd with pride, 

(Of truth I am a recorder,) 
One hundred concubines, and beside, 

Ten eunuchs to keep 'em in order. 

But there's a vein in woman does ran, 

Which often will runiiot ; 
'Twas vain, and easier said than done. 

To keep so many quiet. 
For fair and dark, and short and tall. 

Did fret and sigh, and wish ou't ; 
And thought one man among them a^, 

Was very insufficient. 

The wives their heads together laid, 

(We best know where the shoe binds;) 
th' Bashaw did love degrade. 

By keeping these concnbines. 
The concubines swore by the lives. 

Of all the Prophets— awful ! 
For a man to have so many wives. 

It ought not to be lawful.. 

C 
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When ladies get to quarrellingfy 

Altho* they^reyouugand tender; 
Thoughts beget words in a string, 

And words will blows engender. 
With ills and chills each fair was fired. 

And jealous feelings hatching ; 
They talk'd until their tongues were tired. 

Then began tearing and scratching. 

Th' Bashaw at dinner heard the din. 

And swore heads off he*d chop 'em ; 
So with his scy meter he went in» 

To see if he could stop 'em. 
But like wild tygresses encaged, 

(Whose fury never ceases ;) 
They all against him turn'd enraged. 

And scratched and tore him to pieces. 

The chief of the palace was in a stew. 

When this bad luck befalling ; 
.At first be did not know what to do. 

To stop their tearing and mauling. 
Bnt for the army he did run. 

And much to the women's wonder ; 
The soldiers gently-— one by one. 

Completely got them under. 

To punish them could be of no use. 

So their quarters soon were shifted ; 
And being now all of them loose^ 

About the world they drifted. 
From this three-tail'd Bashaw so grand, 

A lesson we may show it ; 
If you must keep women — understand, 

aevex let your wives to know it. 
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CAPITULATION ! 

m 

AiB— ** Over the Water to Charley. ^^ 

OH9 Love is a power that levels us all. 

Of that we have verification ; 
By love, mighty love, did man get his downfally 

Love reigns thro* lifers ev'ry gradation. 
The Prince and the Peasant — the Beggar — the King, 

Whatever man's rank or bis station ; 
If once his soft heart is got in love*s string. 

He must make a Capitulation, 

One Mopday I met with a beautiful maid, 

Whose eyes had the snake's fascination ; 
Her charms altogether such sweetness displayed, 

I felt in complete tribulation. 
i found in my breast — to my greatest surprise. 

My beating heart make abdication ; 
For the very first glances that shot from her eyes, 

1 was forced to make Capitulation. 

On Tuesday upon my lost state did I brood. 

And found out her sweet habitation ; 
Tho' by my feelings, edg'd on to intrude. 

Afraid of her disapprobation. 
With true love I look'd at the house for some hours. 

My mind rack'd with strong agitation ; 
Love ev'ry moment gain*d more and more powers, 

And still further Capitulation. 

On Wednesday I wrote her a letter so bold. 

And made of my love declaration ; 
Beg'd to my prayer she would not be cold. 

But give me sweet hope's consolation. 
An interview ask'd — which if she'd condescend, 

I'd prove my sincere adoration ; 
But if she refused me-*my life I would end, 

To prove my heart's Capitulation, 
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On Thursday I saw her-<-w« ti|l]^'d for an hour, 

I felt a revivification ; 
Every word gave her more and more powter. 

Her charms were a bright constellation. 
On Friday, ye powers of heavenly bliss, 

Of kindness ( ^w indication ; 
So I pressM her to wed — she b)iish'd out a ye^^ 

And silent — made Capitulation. 

Saturday, sorrtfw was left in the hifdi. 

And I bad the gratificatiOB, 
Of happily leading my eharmer to oiiQttii^ 

While she was in great trepidation. 
With rapture and Joy did the tiAie lly away. 

Enjoying loves duloifieatien ; 
Every ttonght that possessed me wis gay» 

And I made still more CapitilaCiim. 

On Sunday repentMee Mep^ inlQ my m^ 

For 9^imj •Q^B iBf^ae IripsforBuitiiQn.; 
Convincing me fully that love i« e*er Uindt 

And wedlock has predestination. 
Her charpis uat aU vaaish'd-nhev temper k vik» 

She rules with MiGh strong dominalioii; 
That whetlyer she pleases to frowii or to nmh^ 

I'm obliged to make Ca|iit|dation. 



SHE WOULD NOT DO VOR MB I 



IN courting the ladies I've wi|at^4 W Uf^« 

Useless day after d^ ; 
And oh for \ne wan^ of ^ chiirmhig >Eif(s, 

Dailv ) pine away« 
Could 1 but get one e|:act to q\y inind» 

Contented apd happy I'd hf i 
Alas, in the number not <^e can I find» 

There's not one will do for me. 
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Miss Vain had eleganf;e» beauty aad graoe^ 

Combin'd in a form S9 rare ; 
Each beau said, as he look'd in her faoe. 

An angel was not more fair. 
She thought her charms did others surpass^ 

And oft as oft could be ; 
1 found Miss Vain was fond of the ghfSB^ 

4So she would not do for me. 

Miss Grub had wealth in silver i^nd gQkl» 

Houses and lands also ; 
And tho' Miss Grub was growing^ old, 

Was courted by many a beau. 
In costly tilk« 4md satins elad» 

As fine as fine could be ; 
Her cash wqagoady but hef temper «bs bad^ 

So she ^o«iM not do fer me. 

The Widow Gadd her weeds still wore. 

Was reckoned a charming prize ; 
Just in her bloom at twenty-four. 

With a pair of melting eyes. 
Altho' I courted the Widow Gadd» 

I soon from her got free ; 
1 found, three husbands before sheM had. 

So she would not do for me. 

Miss Clack was the nei^t — she struck me mute. 

Her voice so 9wee| and dear ; 
Just like the notes of a breathing flute. 

Came floating o'er the ear. 
With love I sacSy aigb'd-^{ioor eU» 

And love brought misery; 
1 found she'd have all the talk to herself. 

So she would not do for me. 

Then I courted the sweet Miss Glum, 

Fair beauty's reigning toast ; 
I certainly thought she must be dumb. 

For of silence she made a hoofit^ 
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To prove she was not of family low, 
Sheshew'd me her pedigree ; 

But as she would Dot say aye or do. 
Why she would oot do for me. 

Two Sisters oext, who'd beeo to Fraoce, 

Seeo Italy aud SpaiD ; 
Both could tastily siog aud daDce, 

But courting was all in vain. 
I saw them but once — that at a ball, 

ADd tho' both fraok and free ; 
Ooe was. too short — toother too tall. 

So they would not do for me. 



Tho next was a Lady— a '^stooking blue,*' 

Of person and features fair; 
Own it I must — ^to give her her due. 

Her knowledge was solid and rare. 
But when of love I essay' d to speak. 

Not of this world seem*d she ; 
She answer'd only in Latio and Greek, 

So she would not do for me. 

Could 1 meet a lady exact to my mind. 

With beauty extreme Vd dispense ; 
So she was afliable, modest and kind, 

And blest with common sense. 
Her heart with th' purest affection to glow. 

And from affectation free; 
Happy to-morrow to Church Td go. 

She'd just be the wife for me. 



IMITATIVE SONG. 

AiB— ** Dance in Lov in a ViJUa^y 



WHEN I get married to Dolly, 

My Poney Til ride. 

And all my pride 
Will be to banish melancholy, 

And eat, and drink strong ale beside, 
A kennel of hounds with noisy cry, 

I so gay. 

Will follow each day ; 
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Bat if at faalt then who hut I, 

To lash them well and make them obey. 
[Imiiatian of Dogs.) 

(Spoken,) Sometimes I'll throw a cat amoBg tbem« 

{Imitation of Cat — and Cat and Dogs^) 

When I get married to Dolly, 

My Poney Til ride^ 

And all my pride 
Will be to banish melancholy. 

And eat, and dnnk strong ale beside. 

Wil-th' lark I'll rise every morning. 

Jolly and stout, 

I'll walk about ; 
The' to be piggish I ever was scorning, 

Among the Pigs Til kick up a rout. 
Master of all that 1 can need. 

Sheep in pens. 

While I attends ; 
Dolly not idle, for she shall feed. 

The Ducks and Geese, and Cocks and Hens. 

(Imitation of Sow and PigSj Ducks, Geese, Cocks, 

and Hens,) 

When I get married to Dolly, &c. 

The time will pass wi' reaping and sowing, 

Th' birds will sing, 

While on the wing ; 
The bees will hum as home they're going. 

While under their tails they carry their stings. 
My Wife shall, like my horse, be sleek, 

Poney shall neigh. 

Donkey shall bray ; 
A round of pleasures each day- in the week, 

Then how can I be other than gay ? 

{Imitation of Donkey,) 

When I get married to Dolly, 
My Poney I'll ride. 
And all my pride 
- Shall be to banish melancholy. 

And eat, and drink strong ale beside. 



MATRIMONY \ 



OH9 yoiiiig men, if you'ra wooing^ 

And mean to marry true ; 
Ton know not what is brewing. 

And what you most come to. 

I onee went a coarting — love beam'd from my eye, 
Cupid bosy sporting— eigh sncceeded sigh ; 
My passion daily got stronger, 
I could not bear it longer, 
I Tow'd by the Lord Hany — I would no longer tarry ; 
1 begg'd and entreated-— 
'Till my end completed, 
I got my fair*8 consent to marry. 

My love was not so blind — ^but I thought. 
Of the goods we should want jto be bought : 
So 1 made researched. 
For many a purchase; 
The very first thing 
I bought, was the ring ; 
The license too. 
And some trinkets new. 
1 then took a house so neat, 
Furnish'd the rooms complete $ 

With tables and chairs, 
Carpet for stairs ; 
Stoves and grates. 
Dishes and plates ; 
Linen so fine, 
Decanters for wine. 
To set before Ariendly comere. 
Some port and sherry. 
To make them merry, 
Gdbleti-^wines and rnmaieiis % 

Looking glasses and raag9. 
Cups, saucers and }og0k 
And of useful things to be rich in ; 
A copper and tins so nice. 
Rolling pin and a slice. 
To furnish well the kitchen. 
The cooking not to kidL--a spit and a reastltig jack ; 
Of knives and forks a lot-Hnlts, pepper, and nualaid pot ; 
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Of ttsefuls not to stint, 
A tinder box and iHnt; 
Extinguishers so bright. 
To use, and say ** good night.*' 
In my parlour some books well bdand, 
A piano well in tune. 

That my spouse might play, 
And make me gay. 
On a rainy afternoon. 
So before 1 took her for better for worse, 
I almost got to the end of my parse. 
Oh, young men, if you're wooing. 

And mean to marry true ; 
You know not what is brewing. 
And what you must come to. 

Tied fast in hymen's tether. 

Thus blending May and June ; 
We'd charming summer weather. 
All thro' the honey moon. 
Then as 1 remember. 
Rough squalls in September ; 
A foggy black November, 
And a frosty cold December. 
But our loves, and to say it I'm bold. 

Were cemented too strongly to sever ; 
Stood out the frost and the cold. 
As warm and as cosey as ever. 
And in a few years my fortune so ran, 

Children fast increasing ; 
1 sat myself down a family man, 
Expences never ceasing. 
For then poor I 
Obliged to buy— 
For the beginning. 
Some baby linen ; 
A pap boat— a cradle. 
Coral and ladle ; 
A baby house for one. 

Wax doll for another ; 
Rocking horse for John, 

Something for his brother. 
For the girls— ear drops. 
While each boy sqiudls 
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Forkitepand'tops^ . 
Trap bats^hd bails. 
Betsy waaits a sew bbnuet^ 
Ribbons fioe to put on it : 
Martha has torn hernew skirt, 
Tom has fell down in the dirt. 
My spouse is busy from morning till night. 
Of dirt to remove the traces ; 

But all in vain, ' 

Her toil and pain, 
'Tis just like washing the blackamoor white. 
The boys never have clean £Bices. 
So rackety 's their doing. 
My senses 1 shall lose ^ 
And I shall go to rain; 
For new boots and shoes, 
Tbo* ever so stout. 
They, wear them out ; 
And taisc'^^^ush-plays; 
With ncMse— ^and joys ; 
And squalls— *and falls ; 
: And faops-^nd tops ; 
And kites— and fights ; 
And frowns— and crowns ; . 
A nd tears — and fears ; 
And broils — and tormoils ; 
Enough with the expences^^— to drive us #ntof our senses. 
But this in truth I can say, 

Tho' their noise and expenccs confound us ; 
Our hearts are never so gay. 
As when they're playing round us. 

Young men, if you're wooing. 

And mean to marry true; 
You soon know what is brewing. 

And what you most- come to. 



FINIS. 
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T. HUDSON, 

Having been injured very materially by men ccJliug 
themselves Publishers printing his Songs, is resolved 
to PBOSECVTE any Party publishing or venp- 
INO Pirated Copies in future* 



COMIC SONGS. 



The first eight Songft were sung by Mr. W, H. Williams, at 
Sadler's Wella; ftad by Ntr, Hudson, in his Entertainment of 

Rhymes and Reasons. 

BEGINNINGS. 

Air.—" Nothing at aU." 



EACH action of life, whether losing^ or winning, 
You all will acknowledge must have a beginning ;-— 
The Boy must have a begiuning to walk— 
The Girl ipu$t have a beginning to talk. 
Hie Boy, when he walks well, will soon learn to run. 
And th^ tongue qi the Girl yoa think ne'er wUl have done 
Thus each action of life, whether losing or winning. 
You all will acknowledge, must have a beginning. 

The beginning of business tf^^jnf^ hppe very high. 
The beginning of love is a glance from the eye ; 
The beginning of coi^rt^hip is some trifling jthipg. 
The begiuning of wedlock's a little gold ri^g. 
The beginning a journey, which e'er way you bend. 
Like life's journey, you kpow not how it fmy ^nd ; 
Thus each action of life, whether losing or muQing, 
You all will acknowledge, must have a beginning. 

The beginning of illness at first may be slight^ 
As evening is the beginning of night ; 
From indisposition you get very ill. 
Which sure is to end in a doctor's long bill. 
Your wife, friends and children beginning to cry. 
Make you beginning to think you may die ; 
Each action of life, whether losing or winning. 
You all will acknowledgei must have a beginning. 



The beginning a law suit you easily learn. 
But the enditig is always a doubtful concern ; 
Before it does end you're beginning to curse, 
And beginning to come to the end of your purse — 
Like beginning a song with a voice very fine. 
And sticking before you get through the third line ; 
Thus each action of life, whether losing or winning. 
You all will acknowledge, must have a beginni ng. 



ALL THIS I KNOW BY MY READING ! 

Air.—" Bart^lemy Ftar." 



I HAVE read all Shakespeare's Plays, 
For days, and days, and days ; 
He was forced to come up here. 
For stealing of a deer ; 
He quite lost his character. 
And so he turned an Actor^^ 
All this I know by my reading, 
Ben Johnson, in his prime. 
Was living at the time ; 
In complexion he was black. 
He loved a cup of sack. 
And Shakespeare and he 
Would drink it with glee. 
And all this I know by my reading. 

Demosthenes, 

Socrates ; 

Cato, 

Plato; 

Ovid too. 

Comes to view. 

With his tricks. 

Youth to fix. 
Hey down, oh down, derry, ^enry, down. 
All this I know by my reading. 



The Books that I have read. 
All stick fast in my head ; 
^ Lost Paradise by MiltoD, 

Who was very food of 8tiltOD ; 
And Milton Oysters came 
Entirely from his name. 
All this I know by my reading* 

Then there's old Johnny Dryden^ 
Each Scholar takes a pride in ; 
Rabelais and Chaucer, 
And Prior wrote paw, paw, sir ; 
*Twas very wrongs to do so. 
Then there's Robinson Crusoe, 
And all this I know by my reading. 
Saved his neck 
From the wreck. 
On an Island, 
Got on dry land ; 
Very tidy. 
His man Friday ; 
Canoes and boats. 
Guns and goats. 
Hey down, oh down, derry, derry, down, 
All this I know by my reading. 

Spencer, Poems wrote, 

Tho' be didn't wear a coat ; 

Savage was a sad man, 

Nat Lee was a mad man ; 

Pope'sr imaginations, 

Hervey's Meditations, 
And Fish ^aace are proofs of my reading* 

Johnson's Dictionary, 

Songs by rhyming Carey ; 

Murphy's Play and Farce, 

Butler's Hudibras, 

To learning was a stopper, 

For he died not worth a copper, 
And all this I know by my reading. 
Johnny Gay 
Had his day ; 



Tommy Brown, 

On the Town ; 

Walter Raleigfi, 

Always gaily. 

With his snAoking', 

And bis joking. 
Hey down, oh down, deily, derry, down. 
All this 1 know by my reading. 

Then the Frtncb Voltaite, 
For morals did not care ; 
Sir Isaac NeWtoft was a Je^, 
As his nairie mnst proVe to you ; 
Sb we come by turns. 
To Ramsay and to Burns, 
And all this I know by iny reading. 
Cervantes lived in Spain, 
We sha'nt see his like ag^ih. 
For he is dead, aias ! 
So is poor Gil Bias, 
Join'd by Rod' rick Ratidom, 
Death did quite disband 'etn. 
And all this I know by my redding. 
' 'Mbng the Modems, 
Many odd ones. 
Living still, 
Rowland Hill ; 
Tommy Moore, 
Quite a store-; 
Georgey Colman, 
Very droll man. 
Hey down, oh down, derry, deny, down. 
And all this I know by my reading. 



MY GRANDFATfiEtl IVAS A MOST 
WONDERFUL MAN. 



MY Grandfather was a most wondeffnl man. 
Whatever he did, it was by his own plan ; 



While but a boy, and in size veiy small. 

Relations and friends he astonish'd them all. 

He could dance — he could sing—he could poetry write — 

Speak every language — play cards, and could fight. 

(Spoken,) Yeg, he could fight with mortars— bomba-- 
pistols— broad sword— rapier— single stick, or gloves.— He 
understood Botany— Afltroliomy—Conchology— Astrology, and 

all otix»r ologys. 

What a pity it is his life was but a span. 

For my Grandfather was a most wonderful man. 

He sailM round the world without compass or logy- 
He brought up a Crocodile just like a Dog; 
Could Pilot a Vessel, no matter what shore. 
Had kiird fifteen Lions, and tam'd a wild Boar. 
By his knowledge he could extract diamonds from coal. 
Had fried in the Indies, and froze at the Pole. 

(Spoken.) Yes, he went to the Nortiti Pole— touched it— 
broughjt a piece away with him, and had a snuff box made of 
it ; and he said he was obliged to run all the Way back, for fear 
his feet should be frozen to the ground. 

What a pity it is his life wiEis but a span. 
For my Grandfather was a most wonderful man. 

He travelled on foot through rast regions unknown. 
He almost found out the Philosopher's Stone ; 
Without counting money, could tell what the sum. 
And judge of the weather a twel' month to come. 
He understood Physic— could cut off a limb. 
And just like a Duck or a Goose he could swim. 

(Spoken,) Swim ! I believe he could ; why he swam onoe 
from Gravesend to Margate, against tide, and beat the Steam 
Boats by a quarter of an hour: — and as for diying! 'twas < 
astonishing ! — He jumped off Margate Pier one morning, and 
stayed under water an hour and a half; — all the people thought 
he was drowned, but he wasn't, — no, he pop'd his head through 
a wave with b-r-r-r-r. 

What a pity it is his life was but a span. 

For my Grandfather was a most wonderful man. 
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He knew erery p&rt of Japan and Pera, 
He could tell if a wife to ber husband were' true; 
Explaiu the plain cause why the Nile overflows. 
Dreams could interpret, and make bis own cloathes. 
Could make any tbin^ which but once he bad seen, 
Fr61n a Microscope tip to a Mbt^ng Machine. 

(Spoken:) Make ! he could toaJce any ' AS)ig.~^He taade 
a Chain Pier from Dover to Calais, but the p^jpte w^dtM iiot 
let him erect it. — He made a Steam Wheelbarrow, and the first 
time he tried it, he put the Steam onso strong,' tlUt directly he 
lifted the feet from the groiind, ' it flew fronr tiisltttids and* was 
never seen after. 

What a pity it is his life was but a apaa. 

For my Grandfather was a most wonderful man* 



MR. HEAD, MR. FOOT, AND MISS BODY. 

Air. — " Nae Ivkk ahooi the ISouse." 



OH, listen to a tale most true. 

Of which I've somewhere read ; 
And straightway I will tell to you. 

The tale of Mr. Head. - \ 

This Mr. Head, tho' he was wise. 

Sly Cupid made a noddy ; 
He lost his heart all thro* the eyes 

Of Beautiful Miss Body. 

Miss Body Children did improre. 

In consonants and vowels ; 
Fond of /eamift^, but for /ovtf. 

Miss Body hsid fio bowels. 
Except for one short Suitor who 

Long for her band did beg ; 
A Mr. Foci, a cbirmiiig fnan. 

Who had a handsiwie kg. 
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When Mr. Head fouad Mr. F^ot, 

Had got such /doting there; 
Too far a-Aeac^ for^ him to move. 

His heart was all despair* 
To catch his rival on the hip^ 

He watched with jealous torters ; 
But could not draw off Mr, Footy 

From sweet Miss Body^s Quarters, 

So Mr. Head a letter wrote. 

To Mr. Foot in spite ; 
That he should choose his weapons, and 

For sweet Miss Bodyjight. 
Miss Body saw the challenge, and 

Her heart beat with alarm. 
For fear that Mr. Foot might lose 

His legs by using arms. 

But Foot he* was a valiant Man, 

And to the ground he started ; 
Swe^t Miss^Body^t between, 

\nd' Hedd and Foot she parted. 
9he would not let their pistols shoot. 

And so with ^5/5 instead ; 
Blows did go from Head to Foot, 

And kicks from Foot to Head. 

To part then Head and jPoo^ inclined. 

With bruises very sore ; , 
Voox Head's head was crack'd behind. 

His heart was broke before. 
Mr. Foot he footed off, 

Love would not let him linger ; 
Next morning saw the wedding ringy 

On sweet Miss Body^s finger. 

Now Miss Body^s Mrs. Foot, 
And blest' wiUi all her charms. 

In chaste embvaces every night. 
Her JFoot deeps io her arms. 
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It will not bring out much surpise. 

Nor be astonishtn^. 
If from this Mr. and Mrs, Foot, 

Some little Feet should spring. 



HOW TO LIVE UPON LOVE ; 

BROGUE k BLARNEY, & BOTHERING WAYS. 

Air.—" Black Joke." 



'TIS true what I say, by the powers above, 
I'm g^etting quite fat, tbo' I live upon love. 

With my brogue and my blarney, and bothering ways. 
Five sweethearts I've got, and sure I am inclined 
To marry her first who is first in the mind ; 
I see them all round in the course of each day. 
And do all I can do to make their hearts gay. 

With my brogue and my blarney, and bothering ways. 

The first is a spinster — a bit pass'd her prime, 
I call every morning about Breakfast time. 

With my brogue and my blarney, and bothering ways, 
I tell her that she can of great beauty boast. 
As I swallow the coffee, the eggs, and the toast ; 
I speak quite respectful, and hope that my fate 
May be soon join'd to hers in the conmhull state. 

With my brogue and my blarney, and bothering ways* 

At Luncheon I go to a charming Cook Shop, 
On the Mistress, sweet Mistress Maloney I drop. 

With my brogue and my blarney, and bothering ways. 
I squeeze her, I press her, I ogle and sigh. 
She'll have me as soon as her Husband dues die ; 
He lies sick a-bed, like a fowl with the croup. 
So I pledge her bright eyes in a basin of soup. 

With my brogue and my blarney, and bothering waya. 
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A baxom young Widow, I think it no crime, 
Accidenfly to call 6n about Dinner time. 

With my bro^e^ atad my bhtmey, a!nd t»othering ways. 
She takes off the cover — I see the beef smoke. 
She cuts me a slice, and I cut her a joke; 
She's two little Childer — so I make a stiT — 
1 first kiss the Childer, then I kiss her. 

With my brogue and my blarney, and bothering ways. 

When with the young Widow^s old wine I've made free, 
I 'start off in haste, with the fourth to take TVo, 

With my brogue and my blarney, and bothering ways. 
An old Maid, whose Husband must sure be her nurse. 
But, och ! what of that, as she has a long purse ; 
Surrounded she is by Cats, Kittens and Pups, 
So of Tea 1 take with her about fifteen cups. 

With my brogue and my blarney, and bothering ways. 



The fifth is a Lady, faith ! richer than all. 

She thinks I am handsome, although I*m not tall. 

With my brogue and mv blarney, and bothering ways. 
I go there to Supper ^ — 'tis by herdesire^ 
I eat and I drink, and 1 sit by the fire ; 
Altho' on her back she has got a great hunch, 
I make her a Judy by drinking her Punch, 

With my brogue and my blarney, and bothering ways. 



When first I began I was thin as a rat, 

I'm now like an Alderman, getting quite fat, 

Wi|h my brogue and my blarney, and bothering ways. 
To gammon a meal out of each I contrive. 
And faith, if I could, I would marry all five ; 
For they're all very rich, as I told ye before, 
rd bury them — then I'd go courting five more. 

With my brogue and my blarney, and bothering ways. 
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COURTING A MAID & COURTING A WIDOW. 

AiB<^*^^ Bridesmaid's Chorus in Der FriesekiUz." 

WHEN you court a Maid, 

Call to your aid 
Every expression of tenderness ; 

Soft balmy sighs. 

Love beaming eyes. 
Do more than words can express. 

Absent, swear 
How dolefully long time lingers ; 

Present, have bliss 

In a little kiss. 
And a squeeze of her pretty little fingers. 

Do this three months. 

She's your owki. 

If a Widow's in your string, 

'Tis quite a different thing. 
Let your professions of love be warm ; 

Soft balmy sigh. 

Then do not try. 
Oh, no, you must court her by storm. 

Kiss and smack, 
You're sure to succeed by one trial ; 

Insist, 

And be kiss'd 
In return by her, no Widow will make a denial. 

Do this three days 9 

She's your own. 



LONDON PRICE CURRENT. 

Air.—" Arthur O'Bradley,* 



» 



HERE'S a London list so nice. 
Of every thing the price ; 
Stocks are rather high, 
Very safe to buy. 
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Fives do steadily fix. 
Fours at ninety-six ; 
Exchequer Bills are queer. 
Gas-light Shares are dear. ' 

Merchants on the 'Change, 
Looking very strange ; 
111 and good by shares. 
Betwixt the Bulls and Bears, 
And this account, you all may depend is true. 

You all may depend is true. 

Of Sugars, a short supply. 
Molasses — getting high ; 
No advance in Tea, 
Excepting low Bohea« 
In Hyson and Souchong, 
Buyers can't do wrong ; 
Coffees looking down. 
Too much on the Town. 
Cloves> Nutmegs, and Spice, 
Maintain their last week's price ; 
Smaltz i^nd Indigo 
Looking but so, so ; 
Mace not to be had. 
Except in quality bad. 
And this account, yon aJl may depend is true. 

You all may depend is true. 

Coals are up by the frost. 
And sixteen Colliers lost ; 
Soap is very flat. 
So is Tallow and Fat. 
Oil has bad its run. 
Lower a pound a ton ; 
Candles, Mould and Store, 
. Lower than before. 
Figs, none fit to view, 
Currants, a hundred and two ; 
Almonds, fine and sound. 
Dearer by sixpence a pound. 
And this account, you all may depend is true. 

You all may depend is true. 
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To day, the Smithfieldshow 
Of Beasts, was but so, so ; 
The number of Calves was great. 
Price — ^from three and eight ; 
As high as five and four. 
Mutton something lower. 
Of Hay 9nd Straw we speak. 
Dearer than *twas last week ; 
Still want prrces high. 
And a very short supply. 
Brandies fetch higher sums, 
So do Jamaica Rums. 
And this account, yon all maj depend 18 true. 

You all may 4^piBn<^ is true. 



PETER HIM SAY NOT'ING ! 



M ASSA -Girl him keep, 

Peter soon him smell it ; 
Do him take a peep, 

Peter never tell it. 
Lady charming young. 

Got a picca ninny ; 
Tos me hoi my tongue, 

Massa gib me.gfiinea. 

Simple do I b«. 

Keep my mouth a shutting ; 
Whatever Peter see, 

Peter him say aot'isg. 

Mrs. say dat Massa's 
Worse of all de fellows ; 

Wan' to find him out, 

. Oh, she very jealous. 

Gib me half a erown. 
Secret try to rout it ; 

But aido she frown, 
I know nothing 'bout it. 
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Young Missy got a beau. 

Love him very highly ; 
Peter to him go. 

Bring back letter sljly. 
Him reward me well. 

Postman every letter ; 
'Cause 1 neber tell. 

Missy pay me better. 

Cooky very fat. 

She got eyes bewitching ; 
Me know what me at. 

When me in the kitchen. 
Help her all 1 can, 

Cause she Sarvant upper ; 
Get a sop in de pan. 

And roasty fowl for supper* 

Sally, Chambermaid, 

In de house de youngest ; 
Help to make de bed, 

'Cause 1 am de strongest. 
Toder maid I miss, 

Sally she abuses ; 
If 1 aks a kiss, 

Sally ne'er refuses. 

fiutler very kind. 

When him thirsty throttle ; 
Peter glass him find, 

Butler find him bottle. 
Happy both rejoice. 

Always very merry ; 
Peter take him choice. 

Hock or Port, or Sherry. 

Simple do I be. 

Keep my nv)uth a shutting 
Whatever Peter see, 

Peter him say not'ing. 
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CONVERSATION BETWIXT OLD AND NEW 

LONDON BRIDGE. 

Air. — ^^Adam and Eve," 



THE chimnies tall had left off smoking, 
. 'Prentices were snoring instead of joking ; 
The Watchmen all, past one were calling, 
With voices bass and counter bawling. 
Father Thames, with a roar like thunder, 
London Bridge ran swiftly under ; 
He twisted round and cried — my eddy, 
I never here can keep me steady. 
Then a long chat did ensue. 
Betwixt Old London Bridge and the New. 

Said the New Bridge — here I with new face am. 
Sure I come to take your place am ; 
Without any vanity unfolding, 
I shall be more worth beholding. 
The City for me hsis laid a sum down, 
When Tm built up, you must come down ; 
Not one man in the land will rue it. 

Said the old Bridge-— 
They*ll have some trouble before they do it. 

Said the Old Bridge — Oh, what you have asserted. 

Makes me say 1 feel much hurted ; 

Old Time has made me stronger and stronger. 

And I could last for Centuries longer. 

Before puird down, 1 ought, 'tis clear, sir. 

To be tried fairly by my Piers, sir; 

Said the New Bridge — all folks say tbey^re sure. 

Your Piers are just as useless as you are. 

Said the Old Bridge — I'm patch'd up so clever. 

If left alone, I should last ror ever ; 

The Citizens fat who live in clover. 

Should protect the Bridge that has carried them over. 
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Said the New Bridge — if they did 'twere a wonder. 
So many lives have been lost under. 
By dangers is every arch surrounded ; 

Said the Old Bridge— 
A man born to be hang'd will never be drownded. 

Said the Old Bridge — you're an arch young gaby, 

The Monument in age to me is a baby ; 

'Tis surely enough to make me sulky. 

To leave her behind, and St. Paul's — so bulky. 

Amd as for the Bank — to prove I am able, 

'Tis not as I am — so strong or stable ; 

I'm solid stone, but the Bank — mere vapour, 

£very body knows is patch'd up by paper. 

Said the New Bridge — ^you are of ills a train in, 

The Church at your foot has been complaining ; 

She is of ill natured words a raker. 

For she says you're so loose, you fairly shake her. 

Said the Old Bridge — sure the Church a dunce is, 

And every ill coming on me at once is ; 

I don't wish to make any long oration. 

But the Church should look to her own foundation. 



POOR DAN! 

Air. — " M ozttrier'a Dance as PunchineUoJ* 



DAN went a courting to Cook in the kitchen, 
A Footman he was — luv'd a sop in the pan ; 
Blinded by Cupid — he thought her bewitching. 
She lov'd another instead of Poor Dan. 
She stirfd up, the batter. 
No lass was fatter ; 
Dan he smiled at her, 
And she smil'd at Dan : 
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But mischief was brewing 
Twixt boiling and stewing. 
Love brought to ruin 
A poor serving man. 

Dan made a try to tell her his love boldly. 

His tongue stuck fast, and his words slowly ran ; 
She, though melting with heat, said coldly. 
Not one bit of a chance had popr Dan. 
Dan he was fluster'd. 
But courage muster'd, 
Cooky he bluster'd. 
And she bluster'd Dan : 
Mischief was brewing 
•Twixt boiling and stewing, 
Love brought to ruin 
A poor serving man. 

His rival came— a fat jolly butler— 

Had brought for the cook some ale in a can ; 
He teem'd it all out with the air of a sutler. 
But not one drop did he offer poor Dan. 
Meat was a roasting, 
But\er was boasting. 
Cooky a toasting. 
Despising poor Dan : 

Mischief was brewing 
'Twixt boiling and stewing, 
Love brought to ruin 
A poor serving man. 

His heart swelPd up to find himself slighted. 

He scom'd at the butler, and caught up a pan, 
Threw't at his head, and swore he'd be righted. 
Then begg'd of Cooky to pity poor Dan : 
She let the knife slick in 
The bone she was picking. 
And then began kicking 
The breech of poor Dan : 
Mischief was brewing 
'Twixt boiling and stewing. 
Love brought to ruin * 
The poor serving man. 



] 
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Cooky kick'd hard, and the butler did stare, he 

As I said before, was a very stout man ; 
Then on his back up the steps of the area 

Carried, and down on the pavement threw Dan : 
He lay as a token 
That peace it was broken. 
But not a word spoken 
Could be by poor Dan : 
Mischief was brewing 
'Tvnxt boiling and stewing. 
Love brought to ruin 
A poor serving man. 

Against all cooks then he turnM quite a railer. 

To smother his grief, he thought of a plan. 
He volunteered and went for a sailor. 

And dress'd in blue jacket and trowsers was Dan 
Love's red-hot twinges 
His heart still it singes. 
Gone to the Hinges 
Now is poor Dan ; 

Mischief so brewing 
'Twixt boiling and stewing. 
Love brought to ruin 
This poor serving man. 



THE PARTY OF A, B, C. 

Sang by Mr. W. H. Williams, on the Night of tht 
JuTenlle Fete at Vauxhall. 



MESSRS. A, B, and C, being characters known 
To children quite small, and to those larger grown, 
Invited the alphabet once, g^eat and small. 
To supper and cards, and a bit of a ball : — 
A undertook the amusements in store, 
B bak'd the buns, the while C chalk'd the floor ; 
C sent round the circulars, all postage free. 
To come to the party of Great A, B, C. 

b2 
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The first note they wrote, and had sent, was to D, 
But D was a dunce and forgot A« B, C ; 
Useless he tried to decypher the letter. 
So took it to E, as £ could read better ; 
£ told him all £ desired to know. 
And F, coming in, felt inclined, too, to go ; 
So D, E, and F, in one coach got all three. 
To join in the party of Great A, B, C. 

G drove a ^\g with H over a bill, 

I soon did join them, and J with his Jill ; 

K said 'twas killing to drive cattle fast, 

L much lamented for fear he*d be last ; 

M said of money his wife had a store, 

N counted all the N's at the barn door ; 

In mirth and good humour they ail joined with glee. 

To join the grand party of Great A, B, C. 

O owed so much, he was fearful to go, 
P had his head powder*d like an old beau ; 
Q quick equipped, wore a little pig-tail. 
At which Mr. R did much rally and rail ; 
-Sin sad siience sat still as a don, 
The while to keep up with them T trotted on ; 
lu mirth and good humour they chatted with glee. 
To join the grand party of Great A, B, C. 

To vary the journey V went in a van ; 

U, though unwillingly, by the same plan ; 

And while of the weather they wisely did talk, 

W wore out his shoes by the walk ; 

X crossed his path, and did look cross and grim. 

And Y said pray Y did they not stay for him ; 

But in mirth and good humour they chatted with g-Iee, 

To join the grand party of Great A, B, C. 
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THE HEAT OF LOVE. 

Tune — " Butter and Cheese" 



OLD Jackey Frost of Captain Parry and Comrades* 

health to learn, 
And for his recent visits North to make a slight return. 
He left his Pole to Esquimaux and Bears all wedged up 

tight. 
Mounted his sledge in a coat of black and a mantle 

snowy white. 

He was not long a traTelling here, and when arrived, 

oh law ! 
Without distinction on every thing at once he laid his paw; 
Folks felt his power, in the extreme, in fingers and in toes, 
And tears, instead of dimming the eyes, all ran through 

the nose. 

But one bold man, a Mr. Spring, 'gainst Frost had got 

a charm ; 
For Cupid, lodged within his heart, kept all his body 

warm ; 
I'he fire of true love in his breast the frost could not abate,. 
So he asked his sweetheart to go in the Park to see how 

he could skate. 

His sweetheart was a maiden fair of manners and of mind. 
And though she still was single, she was quite doable 

refined ; 
Mr. Spring was just to her taste — his whiskers he kept 

to rights. 
His body and legs being rather loose, he always drest in 

tights. 

To keep her skin, so soft and smooth, from getting coarse 

or rough, 
She tied a tippet around her neck, and bore a bear-skin 

muS; 
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Mr. Spring escorted her and talked of love diviae. 
And arm in arm they bent their legs straight to the Ser- 
pentine. 

When there, he soon put on the skates, and on the ice 

he darts. 
And plainly to the eye cut out, united, two large hearts ; 
Then the initials of both their names, well blended, came 

in view; 
Then the sentences plain appeared — My love, I love you 

tnie. 



She so admired his every grace, she heeded not the snow; 
He lookM at her and felt his love with still more fervoui 

glow; 
He figur*d round, and right, and left, and cut the ice so 

thin. 
The heat of his love it melted it-^it crack'd, and be went 

in. 



The people thought it wonderful, because there was do 

thaw. 
But notwithstanding called for drags his body oat to draw, 
They got him out, and not so much alarm'd as yoQ'U 

suppose. 
And while his sweetheart wrung her hands, he coolly 

wrung'his cloathes. 

So Mr. Spring took off his skates, and then they walk'd 

away. 
And Fame, that busy lady, says they went to Charcfa 

next day ; 
It must be true, because the bells were heard all day to 

ring. 
And ever since, in heat or cold, she shares the joys of 

Spring. 

So Lovers all who hear this tale, allho' he was not diownM, 
By his escape miraculous^ a lesson may be found ; 
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The heat of love can make a crack— yoct slip id, in a 

trice, 
'Tis dangerous for folks in love to venture on the ice. 



PADDY'S VISIT TO LONDON. 

Air. — " Murphy Delaney,' 



t> 



'TWAS lately, all fears about travelling scorning. 

Old Ireland I left, Foreign Countries to see; 
I started one night, about three in the morning. 

My skin full of whiskey as e'er it could be. 
'Twas dark when I took my farewell sight of Dublin, 

On winds and big waves my sweet body to trust ; 
The Steam made the Sea to be boiling and bubbling. 

And 'mong all the Fishes we kick'd up a dust. 

Singing och, whack, the Ladies for ever, 

And may all their soft hearts from sorrow be free ; 

May England and Ireland, and Scotland ne'er sever. 
Success and long life to both of them — all three. 

rd heard tell of London, that great noble City, 

The Streets paved with jewels, and silver and gold ; 
But sure in my mind, they'd a mind to be witty. 

For och, what great big bouncing woppers they told. 
There's nought all the streets through but dust, mud and 
mire in, 

I wanted to find out the length of the Town ; 
I walk'd all one day, 'till myself I was tiring, 

I then hired a cab — but faith, that broke me down. 

Singing och, whack, &c. 

I spoke to a friend, and says he 'tis a fair case. 
If you want to see London, go top of Saint Paul ; 

So I walk'd ofFmy legs 'twixt the stairs and the stair-case. 
And got very cross, 'fore I got.to the ball. 
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I*m certain my eye-sight could never be failing, 
But would you believje it, my friend play*d a joke ; 

For when at the top, faith, I raiPd at the railing. 
For the devil a bit could I see but the smoke. 

Singing ochj whack, &c. 

About biggish trifles I don*t care three fardens, 

I went with another friend, Mr. M*Flame, 
To look at the grand Theological Gardens, 

Where Wild Beasts and Birds are all caged up so tame. 
The Eagles and other Beasts 1 shall remember. 

The Monkeys they Aped all our manners so droll ; 
And the Bear surely must be a Parliament Member, 

So easy he got to the top of the pole. 

Singing och, whack, &c. 

When we together the road back was coming. 

The great Colosseum we entered, and then 
1 felt all astonished — I think they were humming. 

For there was all London there over again. 
My head was all bother — my senses were undone, 

I could not believe it was light in the dark ; 
So I've made up my mind there is London in London, 

And London besides in the Regency Park. 

Singing och, whack, &c. 

Among all the things 1 have seen to my liking. 

The sight of all sights, and the sight that beats all. 
Is the rare sight of Ladies with beauty so striking. 

That nightly assemble to honor Vauxhall. 
The hole where my heart was is flU'd with sensations, 

1 feel myself ail over mix'd with surprise. 
Faith, and we don't want there no Ruminations, 

While we can boast of such beautiful eyes. 

Singing och, whack, the Ladies for ever. 

And may all their soft hearts from sorrow be free ; 

May England and Ireland, and Scotland ne*er sever. 
Success and long life to both of them — all three. 
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CHUNEE'S GHOST, 

Air. — " Mr, Simkin,*' 



THE clock had just done striking twelve — the Beastsall 

laid down resting. 
The sundry sbius of beef they'd eaten, inwardly digesting ; 
The Lion bristled up his main, as fierce as any hero. 
When Chunee's Ghost arose and said^ — How are you. 

Master Nero ? 

Nero started up and growled— at first thought he was 

dreaming. 
But by a gas lamp's patent light that thro* the windows 

gleaming, 
He saw it was poor Chunee's self, in very queer condition. 
Exactly Chunee as alive — though but an apparition. 

Said he — 1 am poor Chunee' s Ghost — friend Nero, don't 

you know me ? 
Said Nero — If I ever saw so large a Ghost, why, blow me; 
Pray what is your will with me ? said Chunee — 'tis a sad 

one, 
I cannot rest within my grave, because I never had one. 

t 

You recollect when I was shot^ how they with ballets 

fill'd me. 
How cross I was with Mr. Cross, and how at last they 

kiird me ; 
And how my skin, in spite of guns, the bullets were 

rebutting. 
And how they cut me up : — Oh, Nero, wasnU it very 

cutting. 

For what they did with all my flesh. His useless feeling 

sorrow. 
But I wish you to, when you do see Mr. Cross to morrow. 
To make no bones of telling him, that I have great 

objection, 
That be should do as has done-*of my bones make 

dissection. 
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There was a time when life I had—oh, no Beast could 

be prouder. 
And when on Covent Garden boards, no Actor e*er roared 

loader ; 
They put a stop to all my roaring, when my life they ended. 
They took my bones to pieces first, and now they've got 

them mended. 

See there I stand (my bones I mean,) and really I can't 

stand it, 
I care not if 'twas Mr. Cross himself, the firet who plann'd 

it; 
Tho' now a Phantom Elephant, — if he is not admonish'd, 
I'll walk into his bed chamber, and then he'll be astonish'd. 

I thought he quite had done with me, as living Beasts his 

trade is. 
How foolish 'tis to show my ugly foot to all the ladies ; 
I should not mind they're thinking me a foot or two the 

taller. 
But if they did not see my foot, they might suppose it 

smaller. 

Said Nero, Oh, my poor old friend, though thus you're 

ill requited. 
If I can, I really will with pleasure see you righted ; 
Said Chunee, Thanks, till that is done, my peace can 

never be whole ; 
Then with his trunk he heav'd a sigh, and vanish'd 

through the key-hole. , 



THE POOR LOVER. 

Air. — " Lovesick Looby. 
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I CAME in the world with no shirt to my back, 

'Tis useless the matter to mince. 
And through all my youth and my manhood, good lack, 

I've been put to my shifts ever since ; 
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I wish'd for a partner to lighten my woe, 

Resolv'd in sweet wedlock to dash ; 
But ev'ry young maid I accosted said no, 

And Quly because Td no cash. 
Oh dear ! Oh dear ! 
A poor man in love — when he feels Cupid's wound. 
Is like a stray donkey lock'd up in a Pound. 

The young maids all laugh*d loud at me and my prate. 

So necessity made me more bold, 
I made up my mind I would e'en try my fate. 

With maidens who'd got rather old. 
But old maids I found a more difficult case. 

Though 1 tried all I could, I am sure ; 
Each — one and all, shut their doors in my face. 

As soon as they found I was poor. 
Oh dear ! Oh dear ! 
A poor man in love may bemoan his sad fate. 
He's like a fat Pig sticking fast in a g]^te. 

As old maids or young ones I could not implore. 

The widows I thought of, so I 
E'en brush'd my old coat which I'd oft brush'd before. 

And brush'd uiF — my fortune to try. 
But when they saw how my coat, so threadbaie. 

Was from all its former nap free ; 
They said, though quite ticklish, they never could care 
~ About being tickled by me. 

Oh dear ! Oh dear ! 
A poor man in love he may moan his mishap. 
He's like a poor Poacher caught in a man-trap* 

Thus maids, young and old too, and widows Vye tried. 

And woo'd them in love's language plain ; 
But 'cfiuse I am poor, I am always denied. 

And find all my wooing in vain. 
If any young lady true pity has got. 

For such an unfortunate elf, 
I'd wed her to morrow, and join with her lot, 

Though she be as poor as myself. 
Oh dear ! Oh dear ! 
A poor man in love may bemoan ^and bewail^ 
He's like a Coek-boat out at Sea without sail. 
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THE PITCH PLAISTER, 

AiB. — ** Margery Topping. 



IN a clodhopping Village was I born and bred. 
No troable or care ever bother'd my head ; 
I'd got a snug Farm — score o' Sheep, and a Cow, 
Some Acres o' Land — Horses — Harrow and Ploag^h. 

Th* lasses all tittered and snigger'd, as I 
On Sundays to Church did go swaggering by ; 
And all time o' Sarmant, sure I couldn't pray. 
They all laugh'd at I so, and I laugh'd at they. 

Old Parson, he said it were shameful outright. 
That I should so wicked be, just in his sight ; 
Old women declar'd it would step all the strife. 
And settle the matter, if 1 took a wife. 

So I pick'd out a beautiful lass in her prime. 
Whose tongue never said but one word at a time ; 
So happy 1 strutted from Church with ,my prize. 
While t'other poor l^isses they cried out their eyes. 

But soon my new spousy found courage and breath. 
And in less than a week almost talk'd me to. death ; 
Night and day did she clack, clack, with words moalt 

uncivil. 
She look'd like an Angel, but proved like a D 1. 

So I was oblig'd, to get rid of her riot. 
To bring her to London for pure peace and quiet ; 
Before I had been half an hour in the place. 
Some rogues with a pitch plaister cover'd my faoe. 

My spouse was much frighted — the people did scoff. 
But not one would help me to take plaister off; 
My watch ^nd my money was all that they got o* me^ 
'Twas lucky for me that they left me my 'notomy. 

At last I succeeded iq clearing my phiz, 

I got plaister clean off-^nd see, here it is ; 

I shew'd it to spousy— perhaps it may suit her, 

I don't think she'll scold quite so much for the futVK. 
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PADDY IN LOVE. 

Air. — *^ CaUaghans BraUaghansJ'* 



OCH, Cupid's got lodgings in Dublin, 

And that to my sorrow I know ; 
For faithy and my breast he was troubling. 

When he shot at me with his bow. 
I felt all the points of his arrow, 

Gp into my soft heart, och, hone; 
And there it stuck fast in my marrow. 

From my elbow right to my backbone. 

Love is a pain full of pleasure. 
When in love, you'll find it true ; 

For Cupid, enjoy ingliis leisure. 
Always finds something to do. 

One morning I met with a charmer. 

As through Sackville Street she did come; 
^0 jolly she was as a Farmer, 

Her beautiful eyes struck me dumb. 
So I said faith and troth, and 1 feel it. 

My heart is this instant your own ; 
Look in my face, 'twill reveal it ; 

But there she stood — cold as a stone. 
Love is a pain, &c. 

fShe favored me but with unkindness. 
The devil a bit would she wait ; 

I saw through the mist of my blindness. 
She'd got a most elegant gait. 

And when I walk'd forward behind her. 
My heart felt just ready to crack ; 

I wish'd all in vain she was kinder, 

' She'd not condescend to look back. 
Love is a pain, &c. 

Wben housed in doors I had seen her, 

A& quiet and still as a mouse ; 
I thought of her charms and demeanour, ' 

And stood and look'd up at the house. 
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A gentleman came from the passage. 
And ask'd me if 1 was for strife ; 

Then he delivered his message — 
The lady I*d seen was his wife. 
Love is a pain, &c« 

As he did not quarrel, why, really 

I thought I'd be just as polite ; 
So we each of us gut a shillalab. 

And knock'd up a bit of a fight. 
We both of us got a good beating. 

And then we agreed for to part ; 
Towards my home I was retreating. 

With two holes in my head and my heart. 

Love is a pain full of pleasure. 
When in love, yon'U find it true ; 

For Cupid, enjoying his leisure. 
Always finds something to do. 



THE LOST HEART ! 
• Comic Duet. — Ladt and Gbnt. 



Cr«n^— FAIR maid, with distress I am crost ; 

My heart, my poor heart, I have lost ; 

'Twas stolen. 
Lady. Indeed ! how and when ? 

Genf.— This eveniqg between nine and ten. 
L^y* — But bow did it go j 
Genu By surprise. 

While I gazed at a pair of blue eyes ; 

I feli more of pleasure than pain. 
Jjody* — I hope you will get it again. 
Genf.— In Cupid's sly ways I'm completely unlearned. 
Lady.^^l hope. Sir, you don't think that I am coiicem'd. 

Gentlemen all I am sure may go free ; 

And as for their hearts, they're of no oae to me. 
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Gent. — The maiden who stole it was fair, 

So modest aud artless her air; 

And DOW your face closer 1 vievr^ 

She was just — exactly — like you, 
iLacfy.— D'ye think. Sir, that 1 have your heart ? 

Indeed I have not, or a part. 
Gent, — ^Your cheek your guilt plainly betrays. 
Ladi/. — I ne'er stole a heart in my days. 
Gent. — In Cupid's gly ways I'm cdmplet^ly nnlearn'd. 
Lady, — Indeed, Sir, you must not think / am concem'd. 

Gentlemen, all, I am sure may go free ; 
And as for theirbearts,they're of no use to me. 
You have my heart, and to swear it I'm free. 
The loss of my heart is a sad loss to me. 

Gen*.— Sweet peace has forsaken my breast^, 

I never again shall have rest ; 

This unlucky meeting with you— 
Lady, — I think, Sir, you do not speak true. 
Gent, — Peace of mind ever you break. 
Lady, — I'm sure y^a must make a mistake ; 

It' cannot be me — 

Gent, Ah, that sigh ! 

Lady, — The charge I with truth can deny. 

Gent, — In Cupid's sly ways I'm completely Unleatn'd. 

Lady, — Indeed, Sir, you must not think t am concem'd. 

Lady, — C Gentlemen, all, I am sure may go free ; 

together } ^^^^ ^^' ^^^^^ hearts, ihey ' re of no use to me. 

® * J You have my heart, and to swear it I'm free, 
Gent, — (The loss of my heart is a sad loss to me. 

Gent, — I swear by fair Venus 'tis true, 
I lost it while gazing at you : 
If there is help in the laws. 
To Cupid's court I'll take my cau)Be ; 
I'll plead, and without any flaw. 

Z«ai/y.— Cupid knows nothing of law : 

In my reticule, see 'tis not there, f opening it) 
And pockets the ladies don't wear. 

Gent,'^\\i Cupid*s sly ways I'm completely unlearn'd. 

Lady, — Indeed, Sir, you must not think I am concem'd. 
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Ijady.^^ C Gentlemeiiy all, I am snre may g^ free ; 

'- 1 A nd as for their hearts they' re of no use to me, 
together. < Yqu have my heart, and to swear it I'm free, 
GeM.^^ ^The loss of my heart is a sad loss to me. 



THE HAY-MAKER & THE STAY-MAKER. 

Air.— «Jlfr. o'GaUagharJ 
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IN .a snag little village, far off from all riot, 

A Stay-making maid pass'd her honrs in qaiet ; 

In dress and demeanour the folks thought her haughty. 

Her heart it was soft^ altho' hard upon forty. 

She own'd that she lov'd much the beauties of nature. 

The villagers call'd her old maid and man-hater; 

But since contradicted, for this said fair Stay-maker 

Fell deep in love with a tall Irish Hay-maker. 

One d$y she walk'd over the fields and felt yawnj. 
And saw the Hay-maker with limbs strong and brawny; 
She pitied his labours, his toil, and turmoiling,— 
His face look'd just like a large beefsteak a-broiling : 
Complexion betwixt a deep red and a copper, 
Every limb that he had was a wopper ; 
The little god Cupid so bother'd this Stay-maker, 
She sigh'd out her heart to this tall Irish Hay-maker. 

As Cupid had struck this fair maid such a podger. 
She was not contented 'till he was her lodger ; 
He paid her as much as he well could afford her. 
Ana then became not only lodger but boarder. 
She polisb'd him up, and made him gente«%lly. 
She found him some meat to his'pratees so mealy; 
One only hope had this languishing Stay-maker,-— 
That she might be married to this Irish Hay-maker. 

The Hay-making over,- the Hay-maker started, 1 

Leaving the Stay-maker nigh broken hearted ; 
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She sighing and sobbing to find herself slighted. 
Her favors so lavish by blarney requited. 
The villagers laugh'd when they saw her sad face out. 
Because she obliged was to let her stay-lace out ; 
For in a few months this fair unlucky Stay-maker 
Got in the straw thro' this tall Irish ffoy-maker. 






A PICTURE OF LONDON. 

Air—" Bareiemy Fair: 



» 



'TOTHER day, on pleasure bent, 
I to the Colosseum went. 
To trace the changing movement 
Of every improvement : 
But much to my surprise. 
So powerful were my eyes, 
I saw at once all over London 
Like " The Devil on Two Sticks." 
Where'er my eyes did fix. 
The walls dissolved to view. 
And I plainly could see through. 
Discerning plain and pat 
What all the folks were at 
In every department of London. 

From the King 

To the Ring, 

Ev'ry trade. 

Wife or maid. 

Feeble, bold. 

Young and old, 

'Prentice, peer. 

Far or near ; 
Hey down, oh down, derry« derry, down, 
This is a Picture of LotadoD, 

In a House I took a peep. 
Some members were asleep ; 
Others with long f^ces 
Scrambling for places ; 
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Vaia HP4 frttittess wishes. 
For getting loaves and fishes ; 
Pec(^rii)g the Country is undone ; 
Ifs and buts and doubts 
Between the •« Ins" and «' Outs ;" 
Yawning, chewng, chatting, 
Now and then some ratting ; 
Honesty deriding. 
Then the House dividing. 
To fill up the Picture of London. 

Country's good 

Understood ; 

Like a dream 

Does it seem ; 

Sit and yawn 

'Till the dawn ; 

To and fro, 

Aye or no; 
Hey down, oh down, derry, derry, down. 
This is a Picture of London. 

Like bees about a hive, 
1 saw the people drive ; 
All jostling together. 
Spite of wind or weather ; 
And serious or funny, 
All in search of money. 
To fill up the Picture of London. 
Walking side by side. 
Humility and Pride ; 
Roguery's bold brags. 
Honesty in rags ; 
Genius vainly striving, 
While impudence is thriving. 
And fills up the Picture of London. 

Pomp and shew. 

Laughter, woe ; 

Soldiers, sailors. 

Lords and Tailors ; 

Wholesale stealers. 

Retail dealers ; 

Quakers, Actors, 

Malefactors, 
To fill up the Picture of London. 
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There^s charity so bland, 
With humbug hand in hand ; 
Oyerseers and wardens 
Cavilling ioxfardens; 
"While feasting all so jolly. 
Spending pounds in folly ; 
To' nil up the Picture of London, 

Robberies abounding, 
• Felony compounding ; 
Ropes to fit their weasands. 
Palaces and prisons ; 
Justices so big, 
Nonsense in a wig; 
To fill up the Picture of London. 
Virtue, vice, 
Mix'd up nice ; 
Hopes and fears. 
Smiles and tears ; 
Privation, wealth. 
Illness, health ; 
Dying speeches 
Lesson teaches ; 
Hey down, oh down, derry, derry, down, 
This is the Picture of London. 



SHAKESPEAR*S PLAYS; 

Written for, and sung at, the Anniversary of the Natal Day of 
our immortal Bard, at Stratford on Avon, April 23rd, 1829. 



I'M named for a Song, and I cannot refuse, 

So to make it amusing, i call for my muse ; 

And if she prove kind, I'll endeavour to raise. 

Not some plays upon words, but some words upon Play^. 

One ** John King,^* a Tailor a bit of a Don, 

(For he said his name, *' JvhnKing,^^ came down from 

" King John,'') 
He read Shaketpear'a works, as he work'd cloth or camlet, 
Was cock of the Village, and King of the <* Hamlet J*' 
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Madam Venus and Cupid, of all hearts assailers. 
They rule all rich Kin^, as well as poor Tailors ; 
They both did combine poor John Kings's heart to wheedle. 
Until he did not care a pin for his needle. 

Like ** Romeo and Juliet,*^ their love was not free. 
And two of a trade, yon know, seldom agree ; 
His hearty^ hot as Romeo*s, was in the fire souse. 
For his Julie's Papa kept an opposite house. 

One Mr. Lock, Merchant, went to her to woo. 
Not ** The Merchant 0/ Venice,*^ though rich as a Jew; 
His person was /oto, though he sign'd himself I. Lock, 
He gave her a ** Lear,*^ and he was not a ** Shy Lock" 

This Rival, the poor Tailor thought he could suit. 
He'd the ambition oi^* Macbeth'' k'* Richard'' tohoot; 
So he said, Mr. Locke, you're a cowardly fellow. 
My heart's fiU'd with jealousy strong as ** Othello J^* 

The Tailor fought just like a man for his treasure. 
But Mr. Lock soon gave him " Measure/or Measure;" 
So after the " Tempest^" he found to his cost. 
In regard to his fighting, 'twas " Love's Labour Lost " 

" Two Gentlemen" stopp'd **Much ado about nothing^'' 
So the Tailor went home to repair his torn clothing; 
He could not believe it*- to him it did seem, 
Tho' done in the day — **A Midsummer Nights Dream** 

So the Tailor by Julie got left in the lurch. 
For L Lock, in Wedlock, lock'd her fast at Church ; 
But ere the *' Twelfth Aight^**^ he the wedding did me. 
He could not accomplish ** The Taming 0/ the Shrew.** 

In vain now John King to forget his Love strives^ 
'Tisagood *' Winter' sTale" among all "J*ferfyfFw«;»* 
My Song's at an end, and here I shall strike it, 
^ '^AWs Well that Ends well," it is ''As You Like it.** 

FINIS. 
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COMIC ^OHHQ^. 



CONTINUATION OF ADAJ^ f ND pVE. 

Sung by Mr. Vale, at the Surrey Theatre. 



WHEN the worn out Watchmen were nightly creeping, 
Or in their boxes soundfy sleeping. 
Round their beats they toddled, tiding 
To keep themselves awake by crying. 
But the poor, old.Charii^ are. oqw 4i9liii83'd all. 
For the New Police, with^their awordand pi^ol ; 
They walks ^bout in their grand new clothing* 
They don't C(y at all, ^d they doii*tW nothing. 

When folks who wish'd to travel a few miles, 
Could mount a stage for one or two miles ; 
But now to the coaches' competition. 
The Omnibuses all are in opposition. 
'Tis a house on wheels with no front door to' t. 
Only three horses instead of four to't, 
And all three a-breast tl^ey tugps at the traces, 
And it has not got no (^ntside places. 

When.tha Post Q^^^was in Looibard .Street, sirs. 
And all the,P96t|ii(9ii you nugh't meety sirs, 
Bvery nv>ining, tp.serye th^r<Ntl9iis, 
Trudging along with their bags of letters. 
At the New Post Office I cannot rail, sirs« 
Tho* females go there to look at the mails, sirs ; 
And some of the Postmen, pride not baulking. 
Hide to the west end instead of walking. 



When folks who were fond of wild beast breedini^. 

To Exeter change went to see them all feeding ; 

And on the firat and the second flooring, 

* Twas awfal and grand to seem them eating and roaring. 

But Exeter Change has seen it's pride end, 

*Tis all pull'd down for the Strand to be widen'd ; 

And Mn Cross is only able 

To shew his beasts and birds in a stable. 

Before the time of Alexander, 

Nought stood fire but a Salamander ; 

Now there's a man with a foot not cloven, 

Whb shuts himself np in a baker's oven ; — 

He takes in a dish of steaks for broiling. 

Twists *em and turns em, to keep'em from spoiling ; 

And while all the Faculty keeps their eyes on. 

Shews *em the faculty of living on poison* 

When Septombei*s month brought boys a nretioie. 
To tuck m the savsages at Bait'lemy finr time; 
They lick'd their tips when they got, by goles ! some, 
Because they weie made so good and iHidesonie. 
^9% now wedoaH know where to get one's 
^usq^ boi^t, for Ibn^'ie made of wet os^'a ; 
Instead of gmd bull beet sepplyiag, 
*Ti8 cows wot's kiU'd |o keep 'emimn dpm^. 



When ddly yonsaw amiy a one stan^ 

To hear tkt dock strike at fionM St. Donstaa ; 

You saw two firures with dubs, time torture, 

Goiugit,dingdoi^, eveiy quarter. 

But eveiT thii^wew caamuMy purdmse— 

Tlwp buMds up CWpeb, smdiiwy puBs ^kwm cii M a i c & 

The parish, I s^poue, eauU fwuiy^i rank skua. 

For St. I>umtaa's Chuidi has keen SuM by Awedoa. 



MR. MOORE. 

AiK-^^'Butter and Cheese and aU." 



ONE Mr. Moore, a gentleman, 

Tho* Moore by name, not black ; 
His name was neither Tom nor Geoi^, 

Nor William, James, nor Jack. 
He understood the Planets and Stars, 

And studied 'em night and day ; 
And from the roof of his house, though low, 

Could track the Milky Way. 

But there's a tide in affairs of man. 

Which ought not to be spurn*d ; 
For if It is, why, when too late. 

They find the tide has tum'd. 
And when a man gets Planet-struck, 

Reason has not a gleam ; 
He's like a boat^— no rudder or sail, 

Striring against the stream. 

Tho' a nativity Moore could cast. 

By judging signs above ; ' 
He nothing knew of Venus' signs. 

Until he fell in love. 
He felt a long continued pain. 

Like Cancer, in his breast. 
Occasioned by the Archer blind. 

Who would not let him rest. 

His Virgin, fair as Venus' self 

And of charms was quite as full ; 
And Mr. Moore, the more be knew. 

He foam'd just like a Bull. 
For she had got another love, 

A son of Mars enroll' d ; 
Whose aspect was in opposition. 

Like a Lion bold. 



The Virgin littenM modestly. 

To both their tender tedes ; 
AmA in her mind she cogitated, 

Behncing the Scales, 
Bot Mars with Venus made conjonction. 

Ending poor Bloore's wish ; 
While she went hackward like a Crab, 

He was mute as a F^h. 

These riTal stars they quarretIM — foaght 

'Till head, £ace, throat was black ; 
And all their members, arms and shoulders, 

Neck and breasf,.and bac(c. 
Moore's knees and hams did totter. 

Though he stood ap manfully ; 
So Moore cried out, no mor^. 

As he had got it, hip did ihi^h. 

Jealousy, like ^kiScorptonsbarp,- 

Then gave Mooib many a throe ; 
His eyes two water bearers. 

With salt tear^di4;0irerflow:, 
He pray'd his rival's hated bed 

Might e'er be^ll'd with thorns; 
And wish'd, .that, like the nam or Goat, 

His head might wear the horns* 

On Mars the Planets' snitled benignly. 

And time fle# s6 sobm' ^ - 
It brought increase of bffs£f and j6y. 

Through eath revoMng i(focJn« 
And Venus fair, soon gave a proof 

That trile love. evtfr wins; ... 
Though. Mars did most pcedotninate. 

For, by Gemini / she had tmms. 

So poor Moore lieft the IMfifky Way, 

And took, instead, id wine ; 
Yet still, in walking past e^cn &6use. 

Would look up at me sign. " 



He left this Planet in despair. 
With broken heart, good lack ! 

Yet though poor Moore is now no morCi 
We have ois Almanack. ' 



THE CRUEL COBBLER. 

Air — " Jack*s alxce*'* 



OH, Cupid points his arrows so, of all men's hearts he 

isajb^bbler, 
Wqunds so yide, all follow fast where'er he takes his aim ; 
The Duke and Dustman, Countess, Count, 'Prentice, 

Peer, the King, or Cobbler, 
Old or young, or rich and poor, to ^im is all the same. 
A Widow, fair, and fat and forty, Cupid with his arts 

did hobble her, 
A month almost bad pass'd since she had lost her husband 

dear; 
She then found out that she had lost her heart again, and 

to a Cobbler, 
Who married her in haste, because she had twenty pounds 

a year. 

But vinegar may be made of sugar, — ^though of love he 

was a warbler. 
E'er the honey moon was out, he alter'd quite his tone ; 
Though his actions seem'd so kind, he proved to be a 

cruel CoM>ler, 
His heart it turned and petrified as hard as his lap stone. 
With his importunity he every day did teaze &trouble her. 
Would not let her even drink a drop of table beer ; 
While intoxicated he with ale and gin, the cruel Cobbler, 
All because he could not get her twenty pounds a year. 

Every hourinevery day, in every week,hewasasquabble«, 
Instead of boots, he welted her while she aloud did squall ; 

A 2 
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And when she brisUed iip to thi^base, slid haid*hearted 

cruel Cobbler, * . 

He swore so black that hb would stab her vitals with his 

awl. 
At meal times, of the eatables he was a most enormous 

gobbler. 
He then would lock her iii his stall, and to the ale-house 

steer; ^ . 

Obliged to feed on balls of vrkt she was, all through the 

cruel Cobbler, 
All because he could not get her twenty pounds a year. 

At last he got outrageous, and then, more and more, and 

more to hobble her. 
The only shoes she had he fairly took away Md S6ld ; 
Put her to her shifts, for all hbr gowns he jiilwn^di, this 

cruel Cobbler, . . i 

And then stitch*d up her hibuth so il^bt, becinise she 

should not scold. 
Flesh add blood cpuM not etidure she tried at speech; h^i 

'twas a wobbler. 
She wasted to a skeleton , anatomy, qr neak'; 
In seven days so weakly got — leave she did* tHe cruel 

Cobbler, 
She died, and took along with her, her twktify pounds a 

year. 

When her death came to be known, it in the parish 

rais*d a mob, oh law. 
Wives and husbands flock'd to see, and all were htfTrified ; 
The Constable and New Pdlice sought out and fdun'd the 

cruel Cobbler, 
And at Old Bailey's bar next Sessions he was fairly tried. 
The Jury fbnnd him giiilty— dedth — Madam Justice is no 

squabbler,-^ 
hxt Monday morning Jack Ketch tied the rope benieaih 

his ear ; 
'he dying speech was cried about the town, abool the 

cruel Cobbler, 
Who lost bis awl and lost his life, for twenty pounds 
a year. 



MONEY! 

Air—" The Arethusia." 



I SING a theme, prized liigh]y-*stroDg— 
The burthefn of each martaPs song ; 
In peatabt'a €ot» or-citie^' throng. 

Of senous.&iULS and fanny : 
East, We$t, Noithi SobIIit^II o'er the world. 
Its woDd*rbua banner, is unfiiilM ; 
Of all th^ liying wovld*-Ha stridg. 
The Beggary -Qiiaker, or the King;, 
Each is mo^^ by one main-spring. 

And thai niaia-sjjring is— Money ! 

What induces blooming youth 
To wed old a^e without a tooth; 
I mpotent, godty Imd uncohth. 

What, but tempting Money ? 
And when the fiiii* one's flighted charms, 
Drives her lo another's ^ms ; 
Elope from honour, home and male. 
Though her spouke^s gri«f is great. 
What for her loss ean compensate; 

What, but powerful Mohey ? 

What gives to Lawyers every cause ? 
What makes errors, quirps ktid flaws, 
And what can piit aside the l^ws, 

What^ but potent Mone3r? 
What has got sufficient force 
To turn plain truth out of it's cbbrse; 
To make a Counsel stand upright. 
Plead and quote from mom till night. 
And witnesses swekr black is white. 

What, biit potent Money ? 

What makes the Soldier risk his life. 
With scarce a chance in mortal strife. 
Mid cannon's roar and bullets rife. 

What, but tempting Money ? 
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What makes the Merchant leave his ease» 
Eodare privation on the seas ? 
What makes the Coartier waste his time — 
And what, all over every clime. 
Is th' source of joj— and root of crime. 
What, bat powerful Money ? 

When Statesmen, marring mood and tense. 
What isH transcribes their words--and thence 
Turns each line into common sense, 

What, but powerful Money ? 
What is it which, by magic tends 
To make a man have shoals of friends ? 
What makes a man a very wretch- 
Rob the grave— dead bodies fetch** 
Inspires the Black Leg and Jack Ketch, 

What, but powerful Money ? 

What transforms Commoners to Peers ? 
What keeps bright the Tailor's shears ? 
What can dry the Widow's tears. 

Like powerful potent Money ? 
What makes Doctors Patients save ? 
What makes Undertakers grave ? 
What makes Writs 'gainst Debtors signed ? 
And if a Debtor is iuclin'd— 
What can make a Bailiff blind. 

What, but powerful Money ? 

What makes Patriots— (firm as rock,) 
All their former speeches mock. 
And turn ronnd like a weathercock. 

What, but powerful Money ? 
What makes old and young so strange. 
Meet upon the Stock £x<£aiige ? 
What makes Farmers reap and sow ? 
What makes Bakers knead the dough ? 
And what the Lord the dice box throw. 

Powerful potent Money ? 

What— all but health and coQlent can bria; ? 
M hat first causM these ihymes to ring ? 
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A nd what indoc^ me to sipg^ 

Wfiaty but potent 'Money ? 
What makes' youth in pleasare^s roandt 
Wish their Fathers unaer ground ? 
What gives value to the parse ? 
What makes maik*-or better or wone-^ 
The grea'test blessing— or heaviest cone ? 
Powerfol tempting Honey. 



WHICH FULLY ACCOUNTS FOR THE SAME. 

AiR^*< J9tk ok iht Often/' 



NOT far from i country Unm^ 

A hearty old Widow did dwell \ 
Whose face Gaffer Time had ploughed down, 

And that she did know or^ty well. 
But sweethearts in shtiids did appeilr; 

Who swore they #efe tiohit with lo¥e*0 flame ; 
For she had two htindriffl ff ftAt; 

Which fully accouufs fdrthe same. 

To church she was watched ev*ry Sunday, 

While some walk*d behind — some be/ore ; 
The Postman he neyer missed one day, 

Of bringing her letters a score* 
But these letters she didn't heed, 

Although eath was signM with a name ; 
For you must know she could not read. 

Which fully accounts for the same. 

But some loyeis, much more explicit, 

Disdained dilly dally to stand ; 
And boldly paid her a visit. 

And asK^d her downright for her hand. 
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Her answer was chilly and cold. 
To her hand they had not a daim ; 

In fact, she thought them too old. 
Which folly accounts for the same. 

Among the rest of her beaus. 

Was one who was youthful and tall ; 
His cheeks as red as a rose. 

But ^et he was modest withal. 
She smil'd on him more than the rest. 

And none her conduct could blame ; 
Because she liked him the best. 

Which fully accounts for the same* 

The yonng man took courage at this. 
And tried to lighten his pain ; 

Thought she'd not take it amiss. 
When she smiled, if he smiled again. 

It made a great change in her life- 
She really adopted his name ; 

For Parson made both man and wife. 
Which fully accounts for the same. 

They got through the honey-moon. 

But not without disccmteut ; 
A new month brought a new tune. 

And both began to repent* 
At last, resigned to their fate. 

To prudence they each laid claim ; 
For repentance it came too late. 

Which fully accounts for the same. 

Her temper did tease and fret. 

She told him he liv'd on her pelf; 
She left him one night in a pet. 

And laid in a bed by herself. 
To fetch her back he never tried. 

But began an entire new game ; 
In fact, the old lady had died. 

Which fully accounts for the same. 



1^ 

V Report, whate'er Miss sets her cap, 
always steer clear of Miss Hap ; 
liss Spendj bat leads to Miss Apply, 
ok^ning walks the road to Miss Ery : 
.dud takes a man surely to ruin, 
FAR atd; Deeds and Miss Doy and Miss Doing 

Aaiax.;, >lks say, is a state fall of bliss, 
^rei \. ^. good mile, to meet a good Miss. 

Andii,.. 
The evct. ? there is no Miss Relation, 

^hih * 'd clear of iHfw Ca/ctt/af ton; 

Be fair- a Are, — not Miss Join I confess, 

Asii <^ wi/5?, and not a Miss Tress. 

etched, and so I must marry. 
Bulb- ss Fortune, if I should miss Carry ; 

Ad s say, is a state full of bliss. 

And I. tod mile, could I meet a gwA Miss. 

Fai 
Tile ft = 

And WIDOW AND HER LOVERS. 

k> .--" Chapter of Kings:' 
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But , idow, of sweet twenty-four, 

A rous throng round her door ; 

'Am ad charms, which gave numberless 

^<" arms, she had ten thousand pounds. 

< tarring all pother, 

^ f' this swain or t'other. 

It them all in their turns. 

, who, with hobbling gait, 
ii would patch, up his Estate; 
^ .ns and his crest — but, ifeggs, 
^ /ns when she look'd at his legs. 
But barring, &c. 

er thought he'd ha' a try, 
70 pretty — if you'll marry I, 
^ tlf ry we'll zhare the delights, 
^ •*■ -xrgs vor your own perquizites.** 

* ■-? 1 But barring, &c. 
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1 said, lest 1 mu$ iiow--l feel ftj heart quake. 
And can I take Hiss now without a mistake ; 
For wedlock, folks say, is a state full of bliss. 
And I*d go a good mile, could I meet a good Miss. 

But fate rales oar hits, and whate'er most be^-must, 
I made np my mind I wonld* niyt4iaye Miss Trust : 
Through many streets then -I had* a^Iong dance, 
Tn^mbling for fear I should ineiet with Miss Chance. 
Along with Miss Giving I walkM straight a-head. 
And by one Mi»s Guiding did I gei Miss Led : 
But wedlock, folks say, is a state full of bliss. 
And rd go a good mile, could I meet a good Miss. 

Love I did Miss Place, and soon I^could.fipd, 
That with my softheart I had in^^e a^^tfs if.^^ i 
Then Miss CalcuJat,i<^ vpj cop^<^^^ 
And said Hwas entire^ t&e fi^iitt of 3fiss Judgjing-, 
Blinded by love, i cj^pld n^t ^^'e Mi^s ^biff* 
And foolishly would 4;iijt tiiqi to ^iss p^uf; 
For wedlock, folks say, is a state fnfl o^ bliss. 
And rd go a g^mile^ .99H!0 IFH^^ S?P^ Miss. 

Miss Understanding declared-^twasa shame. 
Miss Rule spoke up too, and join'd bjr Mm Claim, 
That I was Miss Taken-^my iziitf sfr roslmer. 
It onlv arose from Miss Name tiiAMiss Tfotner. 
But Miss Doubt declared lliat my Idvel did batch. 
If 1 had lost mj heart, is was tllrbugh a Miss Matth ; 
But wedlock, folks say, is a state full of bliss. 
And rd go a good^mtV^, CQjdd J meet a good Miss. 

Vex'd by these Missesr^W^ilt $ne nod all, 

Followed I was by ,^iss Jve and Miss. Call ; 

But fair Miss Conception so buncTed my eyes, 

1 laugh'd at Miss Like, k Miss Think, & Miss F^rise. 

By any Miss I l^ad no y^j^h to be bit, . 

A man, unless careful, may geta Miss Fit ; 

Yet wedlock, folks say; is a state full of bliss. 

And I'd walk a good mile, could T meet a good Miss 
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Without Miss Report^ whatever Miss sets her cap, 
1 hope I shall always steer clear of Miss Hap ; 
One hour to Miss Spend, but leads to Miss Apply ^ 
And Miss Reck*ning walks the road to Miss Ery : 
And Miss Conduct takes a man surely to ruin. 
All thro' Miss Deeds and Miss Do, and Miss Doing 
But wedlock, folks say, is a state full of bliss. 
And I'd walk a good mile, to meet a good Miss» 

In all I hav^'song there is no Miss Relationy 

I even have steered clear of Miss Calculation ; 

I mast a Miss Take^ — not Miss Join I confess. 

She must be a true wife, and not a Miss Tress. 

As single, I'm wretched, and so I must marnr, 

Twill be thro' Miss Fortune, if I should Miss Carry ; 

For wedlock, folks say, is a state full of bliss. 

And I'd walk a good mile, could I meet a good Miss, 



THE YOUNG WIDOW AND HER LOVERS. 

Air—" Chapter of Kings,' 
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A FAIR buxom Widow, of sweet twenty-four. 
Had lovers so numerous throng round her door; 
She had ten thousand charms, which gave numberless 

wounds. 
And to add to her charms, she had ten thousand pounds* 

But barring all pother, 
'Bout this swain or t'other, 
She laugh'd at them all in their turns. 

A Lord was the first, who, with hobbling gait. 
Thought her hard cash would patch, up his Estate; 
He shew'd her his arms and his crest — but, ifeggs. 
She laugh'd at his arms when she look'd at his legs. 

But barring, &c. 

A clodhopping Farmer thought he'd ha' a try. 
So be zed — •• You're zo pretty — if you'll marry I, 
Wi' pigs and wi' poultry we'll zhare the delights. 
You zhall ha* all the eggs vor your own perquizites." 

But barring, &:c, 

B 
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A Lawyer, oiiile M^Mt^ thrm nviie fh^buraiiMi, 
She Enter*i tip Jm^^men^ withovt kesttatioB ; 
His Cms€ va^ not g^iq^dL ^or be found, to hie cm^t. 
His Pleodifg was ir^ioi aM Ua Cmwe was soon lo«i. 

baniafifcc. 



Ad Alderman, fal, fell in love wUh ke^9<^€aab. 
Said he— •• 1*11 proTide Caiipee^CMp^ : 
Rich Turtle Samp every day shall appear. 
And we'll be aa bappy as W/fef « my isar.'* 

Qnl baiiiair* ^ 

A Methodist Parson with 4aiic<|/|f<4 ajf. 
And uplifted eyea tQher pvt up ajun^y^; 
He saidf— ** Xooe dtvtnf did beam nnt ()f bee 4wc^*' 
She answerM — <*. I$be had not gfi^ffi$k aa bia grftce/* 

But bairingi^ fcc. 

A Merchant then said — ** Tho* he had no Debenture, 
On wedlock's rough sea yet with her would he veuture ; 
And akbo' the M^rkei$ had aiaeh v0ritUi{m, 
No doubt it would turn oat a good speculatunC* 

But barring, &c. 

A Doctor of Fbysie these othera did follow. 

He 8aid-r«< fVedieek's Pill^ though 'twas bitter to 

swallow. 
As she coald well gild it — ^he'd make her bis wife. 
And he'd phyeie her gratis^ the rest of her life.** 

But barring, &c 

A Soldier so. hiave, next marched in, and with biuster. 
Laid siege to her heart, and he thought to pass muster ; 
She paid no ** Attention,*^ so he with disgrfice. 
Was forced to Retreat by her ** Right about face J*'* 

But barring, &c« 

A Poet sublime, then, with fire in his eye, | 

Descended to her from his room next the sky ; j 

He said— M That with her, he Parnassus would climb," 
But she «aw no Reason at all in his Rhyme* I 

But barring, &c 
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A Great ^ctor ibeiH with a Trmedy mieu. 
Had a Rehearsal with start d laKean; 
As she would not PramT^t him— ^tbe part would liot fit. 
So she rang the hell^ aud he made his Exit, 

^ttt harring, &c, 

A Sailer)^ so: j^lljr^ thidft to fack* itaado suU^ 
Ana said — V tf 'jnocTH gite me a fafodrtii^ gakt. 
To Hymeo^i aweet UMomr we'll take a short tri^. 
And damme L TU loi^e jroik iaa Hell aa tny iSAf]l/' 

B'ttft harnngi fce. 

A French Dancings Master the next came in yiew. 
And satd-^-'Mf at ^hiir^b yon dance one Poi ife cfn»x— 
I teacji yon de ishuflie^ de eti^^^^no^ two, tree» 
And den» y(fti sal j|o to see France 'long^ wid me/*. 

But baning) £c. 

A Jew Broker then to her made a pretence. 
But mix*d up bia love with PoundB^ ShUlmgt ^ Pence ; 
He said—** Ugh hav' me-^turn de rest out of doorsh, 
ril veshi all & moniM quite $haf§ in dojilifir^A/^ 

But barring, ke. 

A Scotchman came next, wi' a boo tnll the groond. 
Said — ** Maadam, I ken ye ha* ten tlMotan' pooftd; 
An' ye'U gang^tuU Klrk-^ yer tnMbte wull share, 
O' ye and yer aiUar I'M kk^ muckle care." 

fittt barring, &o. 

An Irishman then, faith ! came in, tight and smart. 
And said--*-** By the powers^ jreli've bofher'd iny lieart ; 
So if you'll have me^ ws'U drink Whiskey^ my dear. 
And yod shall have two or xhre6 twins once a y^ir,^'' 

But barrings &e. 

Every age, every trade and profession. 
By turns to her went, and of love made ebtifesslon ; 
In vain to her house did they every day tbibugi 
For Jl^ Was the burden to all of her song. 

Bat barring all pother, 

'Bunt this »waln of t'pther. 
She laugh'd at them all in their turns. 
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BIRMINGHAM ALE. 

▲iR — ^* Here^s to the Lass qf bkeming mghieen,** 



SOME folks agaiDSt this world loudly may rail. 

Example from them V\\ not borrow ; 
Gire me a cup of good Birmingham Ale, 

And a fig for all trouble and sorrow. 
Let us regale— grief can't assail. 
Whilst we've a bumper of Birmingham Ale. 

With pleasure for miles I'd walk road, hill or dale, 

Thinking ap-nought of my labour ; 
The end of my journey, a cup of good Ale- 

To drink with my friend and my neighbour. 

Let us regale, &c. 

The tenure of this life is feeble and frail. 
We know that we do not gcft younger ; 

But if you drink freely of Birmingham Ale, 
My life on't, you'll surely get stronger. 

Let us regale, &c. 

Care in our c<^n drives every nail. 
And sets ns all stewing and thinking; 

But take a good bumper of Birmingham Ale, 
Care ci^n't drive her nails while we're drinking. 

Let us regale, &c. 

Drinking strong spirits will make a man ail. 

And daily get queerer and queerer ; 
But he who drinks freely of Birmingham Ale, 

Will soon find his head all the clearer. 

Let us regale, &c. 

'Gainst the crossesof life would youhave coat of mail, 

And wish to be eas'd of dejection ; 
You've only to drink deep of Birmingham Ale, 

And soon you'll be cured to perfection. 

Let us regale, &c» 
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So bete*8 miiy we Rte in pt6aptrHf9 g^Itf, 

May out bearfe tM^^r depred^M be fay thiDking ; 

I driok aH yottr htottM in Birmiogkatti Ale, 
And success to all fbote ifht lore drinking. 

Let ua legale-^grief eam*t assail. 
Whilst we've a bortper of BintftiigfMna Ale. 



MISS BELL. 

A Comic Dnet, sung by Mr. WiLLiAMt aiui Mim Helme 

at Vauxhall. 

AiR^^'/M^r' 



Gent. OH Miss Bell« my tfiiie& uy trouble I'vewasted, 

For days, weeks and months, upon you ; 
But not one kiss yet of your finger Vvq tasted^ 

Though you know I am constant and true. 
Mycfaeekseir*ry night with my salt tears are basted 

And I really know not What to do; 
Oh Miss Bell, Oh Miss Beff, Ob Miss Bell, 

Your cruelty drives me to sorrow; 

Boih ^ ^^^ *Bd truly I teN. 

* \ Make me well— -only tell— make me well, 

Boih ^ ^"^ ^^^ ^^ ^ married to-morrow. 

* I We cannot be married to-morrow. 

Lady. Indeed sir, yetir fadings oflove yon may smother, 

I never csan love yen, 
Gent.   - for why ? 

Lady. Because, ea yon know,, I'm engaged to another. 

So really 1 must say good bye. 
Gent, ril go and appeal to your fether and mother. 
Lady. I never can love you, 

Gent. — do try. 

Oh MSbs Felt, &c. 

B 2 
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Gent* Did 1 uot own 1 was {uroud of your fetter. 
And did I not on a book swear ; 
Did I not every day send yoa.a letter^ 
Lady, Did I not act very fair. 

Did! not say that I coaM not do better 
Than use it to curl up my hair. 

Gent. Oh Miss Bell &c 

Gent. But Miss Bell, the bloom of youth can*t last for 

ever. 

And once if you get in the shade ; 
Lady. What then .^ 
Gent. You'll find all your lovers will sever. 

And you'll live and die an old maid. 
Lady. E'en though 1 do, although you may be clever, 

I shan't come to you, sir, for aid. 

Oh Miss Bell, &c. 

Gent. As I gaze on you I feel my tongue falter. 
In spite of each ill natur'd frown ; 
If you would go with me to Hymen's altar, — 

Lady. I never will wed with a clown. 

Gent. If you refuse me, I'll purchase a halter. 
And hang me. 

Lady. I'll not cut yon down. 

Oh Miss Bell. &c. 

Gentm If I die for love, as I shall very gertain. 
Of murdering me you may boast ; 
I'll come every night and draw open your curtain, 
And stand at your right hand bed post. 

Lady. What, after you're dead ? it will b^ most.diverting, 
I never yet saw a real ghost. 

Oh Miss Bell, &c. 



> \ 
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GIN. 

Air — f'Hiww, sweet Home*^ 



 < 



WALK tbrou|;h Loiidon town, in Alley, Ij^xa or Street,* 
Eight in ten of all the folks you overtake or meet, 
Li^t to what they talk about, you'll find amid the din, 
The end of every conversation is a drop of Gin, 

Gin, Gin, sweet, sweet Gin, 
There's no drops like Gin. 

When the world was young, as we read in classic page. 
The Shepherdi drank the purling stream, and pass'd the 

golden age ; 
For purling streams or golden age folks now don't care a 

pin. 
So that they can raise the brass to keep this age of Gin. 

Gin, Gin,. Hodges's Gin, &c. 

When the weather's cold and bleak — ^in rain and frost 

and snow. 
The Gin, the Gin they fly to, to warm them with its glow ; 
In summer time, to cool their heat, we see them all flock 

And joy or sorrow, heat or cold, all seek relief id gin« 

Gin, Gin, Seager and Evans's Gin, &c. 

Sir Richard Birniesad, declares that never in his time. 
Was seen so much depravity, want, misery and crime ; 
And all the brawls—- the riotings — 'the day and nightly 

din. 
Are caused by what he never tasted !— ^filthy ! horrid Gin! 

Gin, Gin, Booth's cordial Gin, &c. 

In India, when a Husband dies — the Widow ne'er can 

smile. 
She's burnt alive, a sacrifice, upon his funeral pile; 
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In London, many Wives and Widows deem it not a sin. 
To sacrifice and born themselves alive with fire of Gin. 

Gin, Gin, Sir Robert Burnett's Gin» Uc. 

Decrepid age with farrowed face, and one foot in the 

gprave. 
Hobbles on his crotches, and for a drop does crave ; 
Infants, e*er they plainly talk, perk ap each little chia. 
And cry oh mammy, daddy, baby d'ain a d'op o* din. 

Gin, Gin, Currie*s strong Gin, &c. 

In former times we*d Goblins, Fairies, Witches, Ghosts 

and Sprites, 
Who ruled the people's mindi by day* and play*d sad 

pranks o' nights ; 
But now the tales of Ghosts and such the people can't 

take in. 
They won't believe in Spirits, yet put all their fiutb in 

Gin. 

' Gin, Gin, Gaitskell's cordial Gin, &c. 

In the reign of old Queen Bess good eating ^ prevail. 
Her Majesty and all her Court would bteak&ai oa slmag 

ale; 
But now through every Court, the folk the fashion to be 

in. 
Would ail all day, unless 'fore bresyifast (hey could take 

some Gin. 

Gin, Gin, renovating gin, kc. 

Old Women used to cheer their hearts and fomd it did 

agree. 
By sometimes taking with a friend a eop too much of 

tea; 
But now they're much more iptrtVed— -for tea don't care 

apin. 
And only use their tea pots for a cup too much of GJD. 

Gu^ gin, lOBf ue-Mlaauog Gin» kc. 
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Fighters take a ** $how iri4he mouth,^%hoti^\tis: tj^tir 

bane. 
Jack Ketch ofteD has a " Jrop' '^—ScaTeugc^ a " tff oiti**' ; 
Pris'ners **halfayardof tapif'i&geV in tntnt fin, . 
And Actors oft get ** meiiouP^ with a ^^mtH&w drarnT 6f 

Gin. ... 

Gin, Gin, Trag^ie^ Comie Gtn;'&c. ' 

Thompson*s shop on Holbom BiTI is crowded like.,alair» 

All the taps continually running oat are there; 

Swing swang go the doors, while soibe pop out and some 

pop in. 
Foreigners must surely diink that John Bull lives oq Gia. 
' Gin, Gin, dear seducive Gin, Sec," 

I 

This world was deluged once by water* drowning Spn Mid 

Sire, 
But when it is destroy'd again^ we read 'twill be by fird ; 
And this must be the awful time, so prevalent is sin* 
As all the wicked world do bum their insides out with Gin. 

Gin* Gin* life-'inspiring Gin* Ice. 



THE DOUBTFDL BACHELOR. 

TUNE — ^^ Love-sick Looby, '^' 



IVH AT a sad thing it is that I, aingle, should sigh. 

That Cupid should make me so blind i 
Though day after day for a partner I try* 

I cannot meet one to. my mind. . . 

1 want one exact in complexion and size. 

And then Hymen^s knot Td tie fast ; '"' 

But I fear there are so many blanks to a prize* 

I shall meet with a bad one at last. 

Heigho* &c* 
Oh, wedlock has lately become quijtea trade'* 
I'd marry, and soon* but Vm roJiy afraiik^ 



M r» Jeiikkwon «iM-iied Jlisft Jqoes ftr iter eyw^ 

So beautifal, brilliant and bright ; 
But in a short month or two, to hia mupnse^ 

Mr. Jenkinaon had a new light, 
lIHiertter har s^aco went it.caaa*d qaite a stiry 

And made every gent's bosom bam ; 
Bat though she could not help gents winking at her, 

8he*d no business to wink m return. 

Oh deari Sec. 
A 'fine pair of eyes ihere^s a pleasure to see. 
But— >I should like my wife's eyes to look cmly at me. 

Mr« Smith chose his wife for her ankle and leg, 

Poir three months did he sigh and groan ; 
And from love's attentions he'd not stir a peg, 

'Till he brought her from church as his own* 
iNveet honey moon over, his bliss at an end. 

He found he was bit — ^lack a day 1 
Fiyr soon after that, with an intimate friend. 

Her sweet firetty legs ran away. 
Oh dear. Sec. 
A wife's pt^tty legs I sAioidd ld?«, but must say. 
They're not at all pretty when they run astray. 

Mr. Brown lost his heart by a fair lady's arm. 

It haunted him out of his life ; 
For in the shape of it was every charm, 

So he teaz'a her till she was bis wife. 
To wed for "an arm," you will say was absurd, 
' And so found out poor Mr»- Brown ; 
She would be master— if he said a word. 

He feK her aim ktaoi^ing him down. 
Oh d^t, &c. 
In beautiful arms there is pleasure we ktiow. 
But should not like to have a wife's knock-mei-down blow. 

Mr. White was a mm wilh a musieal^ear, 

When wedd«l bo^ he did rejoice ; 
No music was he so delighted to hear. 

As the sound of his wife's charming voice. 
But too mucb of' one tUng ia cloying, fc^ks say. 

She never appeared jsot of bieath j 
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But let Iwf sweet tongoe van dack clack, nfght and day. 
*Till she fairly clack clacked him to death« i 

Oh dear, ke, 
A wife*s charming voice sure would make my heart glad, { 

But if she talk'd too moeh— «h I should go mad. 

i 
Mr. Green did des(>ise every girl who was shorty I 

And from them with scorn turn his eye ; 
Bnt Mr. Green's heart was in Cupid's net cai^t» 

By a lass six feet two inches high. 
Her person with exquisite symmetry round. 

So proudly he choused other lads ; 
Went to ehnrch, and her beautiful shape he soon found 

To be nothing but bussles and pads. 
Oh diear, &c, 
1 should like my wife*s shape to be taper and tall, 
But as for the wadding, should'nt like it at all. 

Mr. Gray was a cautious young man, thirty«tbree. 

He got a rich widow in tow ; 
He said that a more happ]^ maii coidd not be. 

If she to church with hiop would gQ« 
Consenting, she blush*d^'he thought of her pelf. 

And when she was fast in his clutch. 
He found all her cash settled fast on herself. 

And he not a farthing could touch. 
Oh dear, &c 
If 1 married a rich wife, we should not agree. 
Unless all she*d got eke shared fairly with me. 

Mr. Tims thought all love should be noble and pnre. 

Or wedlock could never be blest; 
So married a lass, who though pretty, was poor. 

And for a time thought himself blest. 
For the sake of her feelings, he kept open house. 

And people rush'd in like a tide ; 
He found he had not only married his spouse. 

But all her relations beside* 
Oh dear, &c« 
With a pretty poor wife 1 could make myself gay. 
But should like near relations to keep far away. 
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Mr. Wise said in ivomaii^ that novighl couM compare 

With good teeth aod ringlete and curls ; 
So wedded a lady with fioe flowing hair, 

Aod teeth just like so many pearls. 
But plainly be bad disappointment otttright* 

His face was with wonderment big; 
When he found all her teeth she took out every nighty 

And her natural hair was a wig. 

Oh dear, &c. 
For a wife^th false liair, oh 1 never should crave, 
I'd be quite contented with what nature gave. 

With all these examples pray what can I do ? 

rd marry by hook or by crook ; 
With pleasure I'd wed any lass that was true. 

But before I do leap 1 must look. 
If 1 by chance for a bad lot should pay. 

Once fixed by the Parson and Clerk ; 
Wedlock's like Death, there's no running away, 

'Tis completely a leap in the dark. 

Oh dear, &c. 
Oh, wedlock .has klely become quite a trade, 
rd marry, and soon, but Tm really afraid. 



DREAMS. 



t> 



OLD Shakespeare says, and very true. 
For who like Shakespeare nature knew ? 
He says. Queen Mab takes much delight 
To teaze poor mortals in the night. 
'Tis truth I find, for when I creep 
To bed, and close my eyes in sleep. 
Such strange — such queer odd visions rise. 
And float distinctly 'fofe my eyes ; 
That though it true and real does seem, « 
1 wake and find it all a dream. 
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One night I saw some ladies fair. 
Walking in the open air ; 
Their dresses neatly made, andfree 
iFrom all Dame Folly's finery. 
With modesty each eye did speak. 
No rouge or carmine on their cheek ; 
No limb by lacing's torture bent. 
But left to grow as Nature meant. 

But though, &c. 

1 got as silent as a mouse. 
And saw some great men in a house. 
Who boldly spoke as Patriots great. 
To save the King, the Church and State : 
Day and night fix'd firm they stood. 
Studying but Old England's good ; 
Each one's feelings I could trace. 
Despising Pension, Power or Place. 

But though, &c. 

1 somehow got into a field. 
And saw the Corn the earth did yield ; 
I saw the Reapers cut it down. 
And stack it in the snn to brown. 
The Farmer came with merry heart. 
And to the poor he gave a part ; 
Made them all completely blest. 
And then to market sent the rest. 

But though, &c. 

One night I got within a Porch 

Of a Chapel or a Church ; 

The Parson from pure Wisdom's stock, 

Enlighten'd his beloved flock : 

By his precepts they were fed. 

And by his example led ; 

His words so much efiect did take. 

That all bis flock kept wide awake. 

But though, &c. 
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1 saw soBie han^ and Nobles great, 
laiprove and naaage ibeir Estate ; 
Sell tiieir Stods — dischaige their Grooms, 
And all ietiie to drawing rooms. 
In tree cooteiit their boors passed oo. 
They diodder^d at that thing — Crim Con ; 
to peace and Tirtoe passed their KTes, 
Quite contented widi their Wives. 

But thoagfa, &c. 

While o*er my Tision strange things fleet, 
I got into TThreadoeedle Street, 
And saw an old man in a pet. 
Pay off all the National Debt : 
The money on the nail he told. 
All in solid silrer and gold ; 
1 tried in Tain, and that is poz. 
But coold not find oot who he was. 

Bat though, &c. 

1 saw Old England^s flag close furPd, 
Fly from all parts of the world ; 
And saw her Ships all fix^d in land, 
Her Trade and Commerce at a stand .* 
Her power lost upon the wave. 
And every Briton made a Slave — 
EnduiiDg foreign yokes and pains. 
Freedom bound in circling chains. 
But though it true and real did seem, 
1 awoke and found it^U a dream. 



LICENSED WITTLER'S DIARY. 

Air—" 'Titos on Easter Tuesdatj.' 



>> 



1 «:et up at EIGHT in the morning. 
Nervous and all on the shake ; 

Symptcuis of head-ache scoruiug, 
A goblet of Rum and Milk take. 
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Then drop of Bitters is bandy. 

At NINE 1 breakfast see; 
With half a quartern of Br^nd^ 

1 wash down my two cups of tea. 

A fig for sorrow and thinking, 

For care I care not a souse ; 
Old Time flies away in drinking. 

And it*s all for the good of the house. 



1 get cellar work done early, 

At TEN my trade does begin ; 
After a pint of good Purl^ 1 

Take just a small drop of Gin. 
At ELEVEN 1 pay my Distiller, 

(Take care I don't pay short) ; 
With him (don't think me a swiller,J 

I crack a choice bottle of Port, 

A fig, &c. 

A^ TWELVE I've a bit of a lunching. 

Eating of life is the staff ; 
When I've finisfaed my munching. 

Take a drop of cool Half and Ha(f, 
At ONE some friends come — winking. 

Of my being sober have doubts; 
But I convince them, by drinking 

Two quarterns of Rum — three outs. 

A fig, &c. 



At TWO I sit down to my dinner. 

Take my share — peck and booze ; ^ s , . 
At THREE, no wish to grow thinner, 

I get for an hour a snooze. 
At FOUR the parlour bell ringing^ 

I walk in there — talk aloud ; 
'Till FIVE Gin and Water bringing,— 

'Till SIX I sip — blow my cloud. 

A fig, &c. 
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The paper till flBYEff Pm reading, 

While wife with the tea does wait ; 
But I— 'like folks of breeding, 

DoB*t care abottt it till BIGHT. 
At NINE my company merry. 

More cronies drop in— when 
We drink three bottles of Sherry^ 

And a orown bowl of Puneh at TEN. 

A fig, &c. 

At ELEVEN to the laws a coHf^lier, 

My doors I shut up close ; 
At TWELVE, as a rectifier. 

Take of Soda Water a dose* 
Spouse 'tends the parlour, while I 

Soak Braudy and WiUer like fan ; 
And wl^en wound up, why slily 

I reel to bed joUy by ONE. 
A fig for sorrow and thinking. 

For care I care not a souse ; 
Old Time flies away in drinking. 

And it's all for the good of the house. 



MR. BLACK AND THE WIDOW BROWN. 

AiR— ^ 8kf M Fox: 
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MR. BROWN died and they laid him out, 
Mr. Black brought a coffin stoat ; 
The while her tears so fast ran down. 
He tried to sooth poor Mrs. Brown, 
And kept her up as he screw'd him down. 

Mr. Black handed the wine and cake. 
But the Widow not one bit would take ; 
He put on the scarves so neat and new. 
And said, as they did the coffin view. 
Death is a thing we mast all conne to. 
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And when they got the corpse to the ground, 
The folks thought Mrs. B. would swound ; 
To be buried too did she loudly crave. 
The Parson was sboek'd to bear her rave^ 
And her tears they alMOst fill'd Ike grave. 



As they could give ker bo relief. 
The Mourners all went hmne in grief; 
But Mr. Black, so very.kind^ 
To calm her feelings stay 'd bekiiid, 
To which she was not disinclin'd. 

Grief had put her in such a plight. 

He could not leave her all the night ; 

The very next morning, 'tis true, good lack I 

They were seen to church to take the track, 

Where she changed the name of Brown for Black 

To retire from trade they determined, 
But the business retired from them instead ; 
For pleasure they danc'd about the town» 
And spent their cash to the last crown, 
So this Mr. Black he was quite done Brown. 



^CBK 



MR. G££! 

Air — ** MiBs Gcyton'a Hornpipe, 
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THE dashing Mr. Gee, 

Woo'd the sweet Miss D. ; 

Love his heart beat strong in. 

For wedlock he was longing ; 

S^'d lovers two or three. 

But none so rich as he. 
So she blush'd and kindly gave her hand to Mr. Gee. 

Honey moon fled quickly, 

Mrs. Gee was sickly, 
A Doctor she required, who came and had his fee. 
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For ere the fifth week ceases. 
His family increases, 
She brought a little Son and Heir to Mr. Gee. 

Youngs men wholist to me, 
However wise von be — 
This lesson don't abuse it. 
You may not want to use it ; 
But while from love yoa*re free, 
My meaning^ you may see, 
Take warning by the hasty match of Mr. Gee* 

This young one— Mr. Gee 

Was much surprised to see ; 

And what with the expences. 

Was coming to his senses ; 

He wondered much how he 

Could e*er so foolish be, 
As blindly marry such a wife as Mrs. Gee. 

As soon as she got better. 

He vow'd to break the fetter. 
But lack a day ! her tears did flow so very fast and free ; 

Her penitence he felt it. 

His heart so soft it melted,' 
She brought two more brats home from nurse to Mr. CSee. 

^oung men, &c. 

Months had passed by-^three. 

Add they could not agree ; 

For she would wear the breeches. 

And then, of all his riches 

She steely kept the key, . 

A nd so there could not be, 
A much more wretctied hen-peck*d man than Mr. Gee. 

He could not bear her frowning. 

And so he thought of drowning. 
Or finishing his misery, by hanging on a tree ; 

She hindered such a measure. 

By packing up his treasure. 
And eloping with a friend from foolish Mr. Gee. 

Young men, &c. 
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Fighters take a *f shove m4h€ mo«<V Yboiig;li it is ttieir 

bane. 
Jack Ketch often has a ** c^rop*'^— Scavenge/s a '< drain***; 
Prisoners " half a yard of tap^' to- get- in merry pin, , 
And Actors oft get ** meiiovf^ with a *^fneUow dranC^ of 

Gin. 

Gin, Gin, Trag^ic, Comic Gin, &cL ' 

Thompson's shop on Holborn 6 ill is crowded like.a£Btir« 

All the taps continaally running out are there; 

Swing swang go the doors, while soibe pop out and some 

pop in. 
Foreigners most sorely diink that John Bull lives on Gin. 
• Gin, Gin, dear seducive Giu, &c, 

r * 

This world was deluged once by water, drowning Son wnd 

Sire, 
But when it is destroy 'd again, we read Hwill be by fire ; 
And this must be the awful time, so prevalent is sin. 
As all the wicked world do burn their insides out with Gin. 

Gin, Gin, life-inspiring Gin, ke. 



THE DOUBTFOL BACHELOR. 

TtNE— "I«ow-«nrJk Looby, '^ 



WHAT a sad thing it is that I, aingie, should sigh. 

That Cupid should make me so blind i 
Though day after day for a partner I try» 

1 cannot meet one to my mind* 
I want one exact in complexion and size, 

And then Hymen's knot I'd ti« fast ; 
Bat I fear there are so many blanks to a prize, 

I shall meet with a bad one at laal. 

Heigho, &c* 
Ob, wedlock baa lately become ^nitea trade* 
I'd marry, and soon, but I'm resliy 9imi^ 
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About the Village theu he did mope. 

Just like a man m' his mi ad all askew ; 
He saved up two pence and bought 'n a rope, 

'Tis very true : 
He hang'd himself up — his woes to crown. 
But the rope broke, and then he came tumbling down. 

Rum turn, &c. 

Yet of his life he could not be fond. 

Escape from hanging there's very few ; 
So he went and jumped in a large horse pond, 

'Tis very true : 
But that very day they'd drain' d the flood, 
And there he stuck up to his middle in mud. 

Rum turn, &c. 

Then he bought some poison and misM it up. 

Resolved the murd'rous deed he'd do ; 
He drink'd it out of an old tea cup, 

*Tis very true : 
He said his prayers for all his faults. 
But the poison turn'd out to be jalap and salts. 

Rum tum, &c. 

Then he went to the maid, and to her he said. 

All this here I've suffered for 3FOU ; 
And I think it right that we should wed, 

'Tis very true : 
She consented, and in a week or above, 
He found wedlock was the oniy cure for love. 

Rum tum, &c. 



I'VE GOT ALL MY SENSES ABOUT ME. 
Air — " Drops of Brandy,*' 



BROUGHT up and rear'd in a cottage. 
By mother and nurse I was handled ; 

And in a few months, as 1 got age. 
As much by my father was dandled. 
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The neighbours and villag^ers all. 

Said Uwere a pity to flout me ; 
For although 1 loudly did squall, 

Pd got all nay senses about roe. 

HumourM quite out of all rule, 

I never from mischief kept quiet; 
Got bigger and then sent to school, 

'Cause at home I kick'd up such a riot. 
The Scliool-master flogg'd me so free. 

From idleness trying to rout roe ; 
But I never could learn A, B, C, 

Thof Fd got all my senses about me. 

At eighteen I worked well enow. 

But 'stead of my making o' trenches. 
By driving or folVwing^ the plough, 

Ecod I was foU'wing the wenches. 
My number of sweethearts not small. 

And not one among 'em did flout me ; 
The wenches agreed, one and all, 

I'd got all my senses about me. 

In poaching I took a delight. 

Until " I was wanted" they told me 4 
So for Londour I started one night. 

As country got too hot to hold me. 
Thinks I, I shall soon get a place. 

For cleverness sure they can't doubt me ; 
Folks il know, when they look at my face, 

I've got all my senses about me. 

# 

When I got off the coach at the Inn, 
I never had seen such a bustle; 

All was confusion and din, 
^ And some chaps begun me to hustle. 

One snatch 'd my watch— *he seem'd drunk, 
Another he cballeng'd to clout me ; 

A third ran away with my trunk, 
Thof rd got all my senses about me. 
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Etcij tfaiDi^iaeiii^ tmmm 

Sqgslinieg tbe leaslloss tMliist is; 
The people all langh'd at bit leas, 
^ An^^Yift'dl me to gi» to ttp Jvliee*^ ^ 
rw(aitanaiieliiten'dto*e^ %f %% I 

And for troth ke and he did'at doQht me ; 
Because he for certain could see, 

rd |[ot all mjF senses about me. 

So if any one wants a ente lad, 

Fra' Yorkshtte, who just now of age is ; 
Here I be now to be had, 

1 don't wanla great ded o' wages. 
I'll try every thing that 1 think. 

Will do master good not tn flant me; 
111 woik, and 111 ea^aiid 111 dnnk. 

For I've got all d^ s^nass about me. 
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COMIC SONGS. 



ALL OVER LONDON THERE'S NOTHING BUT 

CHANGE. 



Air. — ^^ John Bull tpas a Bumkin. 



>r 



OUf London is surely infected with pride. 

As all her old Buildings have come to their ends ; 
She stretches her arms out on every side, 

And cocks up her nose high at all her old friends. 
Those Lanes once so narrow — scarce room for a barrow. 

Are all levelPd down, to make Streets with wide range ; 
From East end to West end, the worst end or best end. 

All, all over London there's nothing but change. 

Carlton Palace, no longer a Royal abode. 

Is puird down, and new houses built on its site; 

Hyde Park Corner was banish'd and sent down the road» 
Because it offended Achilles's sight. 

A Triumphal Arch stands up stiff and starch. 

And opposite to it, a large Bronze Gate — strange ! 

From East end, &c. 

King Charles on his Horse sits as mute as a mouse. 
For fear they should gallop him out of the town ; 

The Lion a-top of Northumberland House, 

Don*t dare wag his tail, lest they order him down. 

While Saint Martin's church, left quite in the lurch. 
Sees the King's Mews in a ruinous range ; 

From East end, &c. 



Varn^A Exeter *Cfaange is, $}$b I now hq VH»»(jr [^ . . . 

^ood bj« to the Apes wai all their ,Al6nIue^^fp^^ 
With the lioiis and Tig^en' melodioiii^ roar ; .. - • ^ 

And as for the Kaives, they have all cot the s^^ 
Devilie: with his piai8ler» of sciini i» a caster. 

And Leotures he gives oo PhreDology, strange * ' ^' 

From East end, kcm 

St. Dunstan's old Church was by Auction sold off; 

Farewell to the figures which stood oat so long ; 
No more they^ll club time,«— bat 'tis useless to scoff. 

The A uctioneer's hammer knock'd down their diugdong. 
How Queen Bess would scold, could she know she was sold, 

And ta*en from her station, to make a wide range ; 

From East end, kc. 



The Dragon on Bow Church would fain fly away. 
But his wings are so rusty, he'd fall to the ground ; 

Th' Royal Exchange Grasshopper hop to fields gay, 
But where within five miles are fields to be found. 

Fleet Market has died, to make a Street wide ; 
Pudding Lane and Pie Corner forgotten are, strange 

From East end, &c. 



The Mansion House, mourning, now wears a black coat ; 

Temple Baf is quite lonely, and that he does feel ; 
The Tower, to see clear, has clear'd out his moat. 

And even low Billingsgate*s growing genteel. 
St. Katherine's Dock, her head up does cock. 

And looks o'er the Thames with a very wide range ; 

From East end, &c. 



Aldgate Pqrop, as a. sucker of grief, soon must die. 
He feels he's a handle for fell death so grim ; 

He dribbles out tears, and has wept himself dry, 
Because folks prefer'tbe New River to him. 

Old London Bridge ill, has died with out' will ; 
Father Thames roars up and down very strange ; 

* -"-•' From East end, &c. 



Go| and Magb^ sfill hdid iii«ir heaib dp in-GuiUbftlb } 

Btt strive, under M things^ to mlLke tfaennif lv«i.gqr ; 
They know very w^ll, tiiey may bave a dowatill^ 

But Citizens tfkU't do wiftfaout tbem thtiy «Qr« i 
They don't, tbo* they pine, dare come down to dy^^ < ; 

New fashions they fancy DMy work soraetbing feliaoge ; 
For East end or West end, or worst end or best endf 

Ally all over London there's nothing but change* 



MR. WRIGHT! 



MY Mother is talking from morning till night. 

Long lectures which I cannot parry ; 
She says I must wait 'till I see Mr. Wright, 

Before she'll consent I shall marry. 
I'm turn'd of eighteen, and still single I mope. 

And pass away night after night. 
And day after day, in the confident hope 

Of meeting with this Mr. Wiigbt. 
Mr. Wright, Mr. Wright, 

Of meeting with this Mr. Wright. 

I'm tired of waiting, and only last night. 

So plainly I told to my Mother, 
That unless I speedily saw Mr. Wright, 

1 soon should accept of another. 
To take the firsi«ffer, I've made up my mind. 

And when Hymen's knot is tied tight ; 
That I am in earnest my Mother shall find, 

And so shall the said Mr. Wright. 
Mr. Wright, Mr. Wright, 

And so shall the said Mr. Wright, 



BEADS AND TAIIJS. 

t 
 



i 

• J.I 






1 FBEL veiy aiixioiis, XQcIeed, oh dear, 
My head and my heart betwixt hope and fear ; 
I wish to prove how, should my powers prevail, 
A man from his own head may make oat a tale* 

For barring all pother. 

Of this tale or Mother, 

We*ve all sorts of tales in their tarn. 

The Heads of Affairs, at the head of the Nation, 
Think only their heads are fit for that station ; 
While tails all behind hanging, ne^er leave their beda^ 
But say 'twould be better for tails to be heads. 

For barring, &c. 

The Soldier his head would in former times rack. 
To keep in perfection the tail at his back ; 
The ornament useless was of no avail. 
The foe knows our soldiers can never torn tail. 

For barring, &c. 



The jolly Jack Tar finds in pigtail a charm. 
And wears a pigtail thick and long as his arm ; 
One tail on his back he supposes is fine. 
But Jack always starts when they talk about nine. 

For barring, &c. 



The Bashaws of Turkey with tails make free. 
Not contented with one, as some of them wear three ; 
And sometimes in stormy political weather. 
They get aH their heads and tails chopped off together. 

For barring, &c. 



t\ 



Little Pigs' tails do most ^racefuUjr (juri 
Ad entail is goocl'^fli tl&fqu» or Earl V 
The Lawyers have red tails for foe or for friend, 
A Chancery Suit bASik*lai& willHHit dnd. • / 

For barring, &c. 



Some Monkeys have long tails — Dogs their tails wag. 
If some folks could wear tails, bh horn ^f fvovldlttf ;I 
My tales from my head come, tboiigh nbta'taleiffeartPil^ 
So he whq can bear my tales is a t^ bealreiv >' ((^iw I 

. For barring all pother -• -.f u-'* 'uun A 
« Of this tale or toother, { 
We*ve all sorts of tales in th^k turns. 

w 71 
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IRISH HISTORY OF ORPHEPS'!^* *''^*^ 

.. , w b't/f''J' yi^e inn 

Ai R.— << G0 to ihi •Difiitl and shake youru^" 



xMR. ORPHEUS was bom near 4be Lakoio^ KiU^aniy^T 

Saint Patrick, whose piety never will Cade^ • :> m.o dill 
He suckled hl^ darling wi' pcatees andblAnieyi^>.>J )olt ddJ 

And made him a fiddle to set dp in trade. 
Such beautiful music was lock'd in his bosom. 

That when the notes — quavers and crotchets came out. 
Altho* to his fiddle he never u$ed risom^ ^ > I {-''H ^"^ 

The hills and (he dales and the rocks danefd ffb4»itir. i^>nA 
Singing tweedle dum, tweedle dum, high dicldltt^dilddte^^^) 

Withoat any soraplng, a rise or a fall ; - J . - • V»«fr 
If Orpheus was here now to play on his fiddle, 

He*d set ye all dancing in no time at all. 

•! f I . '\n'i\''..il 9iiT 

He saw. foitif^ MUntries. whifh whc^n fae,}»a|^49Mmh^/. 
Walk*d all thaway bapk. mm'^^sm^tn^kktiH^-Aiur^ huh 

But t}letSaUtm.tb^|^.«Mte4l^li^gnrll^lmmeJrfi i>^ x'iAT 

So thought overboard, tbf^jjf^nufQqlid just let him slip. ^ 

a2 



Bat IiM..lEiiUI«MftD foKiwbt£>h «f lwg» S»«mIiMm11Aii. 

Wfao.dBne'd on dieulaUKpn the.mwcS'«t,c«oMMiRl; 
So Orptteoft lift jjvnp'ld Mmiattiideona Dotpbib* jij'> ^'■ 

WlK)0atlap'^lue>.BllttM.'HayBafo tftdty Unit, i,< t 
-. ., I i.SingiagKneedlB^aDi, be. 

He valk'dOTer Ireland, bis fidi _. ^ 

. WbetCTCr lie play'd it, it mu j' 
SbSHiDt Patrick peisaaded him 

And bjthaf^saine token he to ^ ^ 

She look'd just like Veuus from ^ 

He play'd aod Bhe daoc'd in i , .' , 

Suta^peotsosly.ae sheligl ^ 

Bit her sweet foot, so she laic 

Singiog Iwe , , , 

So wretched' was. iMt whoa her cbams he'd lost sight of. 

That juBt like a mad man be tore off his hair; 
And said that all discord and DemoDs in spite of. 

He'd go fetch her back from — I mast not say where. 
He went down below, and alt bad tnaDoers scorotng. 

He play'd op a jig and they all daoc'd the hays, 
Which made Mr. Pluto declare the next morning, 

He'd ne'er h«d4 bdl'there befote in bis days. 
Singing tweedle dum, kc. 

Then be told him—*' I'm come fur my spouse, for 1 ki*e 
ber;" 

Said t'other, said he — " Oh your wife you shan't lack ; 
Su walk np the stairs and tbe world you'll reOorer, 

If you don't turn your eyes o' one sidti La look back." 
He walk'd up the passage, but turu'd round & bcokon'd. 

And told her to list to hie beautiful strain ; 
Bnt in less than the balf of one-third of a sttcond. . 

She vanish'd, and went and died over again, : 

Singing Iwecdle dum, Su;. ' t 

Saint Patrick for 'cond6tenM preMftM Mma'BBvMnt, 
And loldbim'tw^ wltkf'dm^rdBirso'SBd'nlb ; 

So be took out his lldtHe and )rf*yd a s^d Ib«MM/> 
And to make htii tie&rt'bti|>py wilhsonowdW try. 



So out 0!}^\ihi' tok\\^^;'ib€f brOkeMliMeer fiddl^l'^^ o^ 
Cut olP'hifi M&d; whkb wa^kMdowt^llidWiyMgl^ ^^ 
r- ^' 'Sittging'^e^li^dum, &c. 

The ladies in rage then each other were ikiH^m^, ', . 
They kcratch*d and they tore with some hdfd ciifFs^ai^ 
knocks; . ' J /'' ' 

And while the poor head for his wife was a ealfiing^^, ,^ 
Saint Patrick he shut up the trunk in a h(^x. . , i'^ 
It then was laid out, waked and buried so gor^» " ,x- 
Tho* the sorrow and grief made St, Patrfck V Wip art 
wince; 
Ocb, there can be no doubt of the truth of the story. 

For the rocks, hills and dales have stood still ever since. 
' • - Singing tweedle dam, &(!:"" • '' -^ 

' • ' r 

THE AGE OP STEAM. M 



Air. — " Montreal. 



>f 



' :( •.' [ 



W 



YOUR Poets may boast of tke cbssio pagpe, -. . <" 

And over duik musty authors drtam^ ; . . f 

What was the long past golden age^ !/ 

Compared to oar age of steam ? 
My thoughts by steam Pll try to raioei, 

Imagination's power shall rise; 
ril, like a tea kettle, sing its praise, 

And mount like smoke to the skies. 
Tiie iron age mle;bt once have uot^ 

The golden age is all a dream ; , ^ . , , / 

Am ag» of paper wa$ once afloatp. ^ ^, .^„. . , .,; ^,^ 
. Buioow we're au age of.^^epmft .,^..,,„ ^. ^ .y 



K-'l.^ 
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The pj^iNIHHi^ Pmi W itbri^llllf^ioeigGdi^. i^al^ 

Will y|^ld.iiiQtfefi^jFS'to.pleiaiare'ii'9ka«ci;[^ 
NoW;.v#rf an, mriy]^ and 'elewr lbe*iiiiii€fl. 

To get at t|ie i^old b; irteam* 
Then at the Miii|t>peKfecti^s join, 
> .lApil^ i.t9 «over#tgii powers bruig; 
For steam it is stamps od the coin 

The iniagie of oar good King* 
Cables for ships it forms so rare. 

It saws veneer or solid beam ; 
Silks and iniii^lins to deck our fair, 

^8o:}inaflity -a fed by steam. 



jO 
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Flowers and ^iiits now nothing owe 

To sunshine — for vrithout a gleam, ; ^'-[ 
Gardeners frmts and flowers can grow) 

Supplied by the heat of steam. / 

Ev'ry advantage mortals reap, 

In piety^ cause is steam enrolled ; 
To Cbor(*f s and CThapels applied, to keep 

Devotion fV6ni gettitig cold. 
So while wi^ hnmbfe downcast eyes. 

You're listening to the Parson's theme. 
Your cook may go to Church likeni^ise, 

The dinner is cooked by steam. 



Seethoite Chickens sublimely smoke^ 

Delicious odours come in a stream ; 
Indeed,. youMI find it not a joke. 

Those Chickens were hatched by strain,. . 
Old English beef by steam refined, , _ . , 

And the Turkey roasted, comes in view ; 
Around with sausages all entwined. 

Those sausages steam made too.. 
Thus every course, or roast or boil'd. 

The fish too, ^Salmon, Trout or fiream ; 
Not a single dish is spoil'd. 

But all well done by steam. 

The Lover may writ&iaJlULMis tress dear ; 

Poets waste paperBy tEe ream — 
It brightens their brains, because 'tis clear. 

The paper is made by steam. 
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And steam id prioting does plaiDly confess. 

How mach OMuikind it may befn^nd * 
Adding a high pressore weight to the press. 

Oar charters and rights to defend. 
A nd then to ease us of dirty duds ; 

On the banks of ths Thames, instead of Cfaeam, 
A Company busy, instead of suds. 

Will wash all our clothes by steam* 

Four horses* power the Mail may drag. 

But what's their power to Watt ?-*we deem 
Hundreds of horses power must lag. 

Compared to the power of steam. 
Coach proprietors rear no foals, 

But t* throw cold water do not fail ; 
They call the hot water over the coais. 

And against the Rail Road rail. 
Margate to London is drawn so near— 

But six hours' run 'gainst wind and stream ; 
The while an overgrown Margate Peer, 

Grows greater than ever by steam. 



And tho* old England is now at peace. 

Of slaughter or war we do not dream ; 
Our Foes would find, if that should cease, 

John Bull could fight by steam. 
Perkins's steam bullets, piping hot. 

Five hundred a minute, would never fail ; 
But from the boiler would send them to pot. 

In showers as thick as hail. 
The power of steam is up so strong. 

And tho' it nonsense you may deem ; 
Every line of this mv song, 

Was begotten and made by steam. 



■^•"•^^ 
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THE DEVIL MARRIED. 

iljiu— '' G^ to the DevU and shake yourself. 
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THE Deyil, some time back, got tir'd of his station ; 

The loves of the Furies prodac'd noaght but strife ; 
So he came upon earth with a detennination 

To make himself happy by taking a wife. 
He look'd in each house, and he saw Children playing. 

Whilst Fathers and Mothers look'd at them with smiles : 
They all seem*d each other's society gay in ; 

The Devil a bit cared for care or its wiles. 

List, list, all yon who Wives need ^em. 
Wedlock is made up of 8un«shine and rain : 

If to a bad Wife you give op your freedom. 
The devil a bit will you gel it again. 



He took a large mansion — 'twas fumish'd completely ; 

He wore a spruce caxon to cover his horns ; 
His boots all, by Hoby, tho' large were made neatly. 

Because, as he said, he had very bad corns ; 
He had his mustachios curPd up in the fashion ; 

His coat made by Stnltz, of its style gave some proofis, 
With trowsers so long and so loose did he dash on. 

The devil a bit could you see of his hoofs. 

List, list, &c. 

He soon found a maiden — the purest — the neatest — 

The rarest--the fairest — the modestest mien. 
The charms of her person and face the completest^ 

The Devil an Angel such never had seen; 
Her eyes had some millions of young Cupids sporting. 

Her lips like two ripe cherries, pouting and small ; 
But oh this fair Maid when the Devil went courting. 

The devil a bit would she answer at all. 

List, list, &c. 



IS 

For some months the devil was kept at a distance ; 

His loye got more hot^-*bnt the Maid remainM cold ; 
Until he bethought him to have the assistance 

Of another great devil, all-powerful Gold ; 
He gave her rich jewels — rings, trinkets, a^ lockets. 

And week-day or Sunday to visit ne*er miss*d : 
So when she discover'd he had such full pockets^ 
, The devil a bit conld she longer resist. 

Listi list, &c. • 

The wedding-day pass*d— *bnt alack ! on the morrow, ' 

The Devil found out what a bargain he*d got : 
Instead of an Angel, he found to his sorrow 

That she was a brimstone, but ten tiroes more hot ; 
She cuff'd him, she huff'd him, she scolded, she rated. 

And such a vile tongue, oh the Devil ne'er heard : 
Useless 'twas quite if be expostulated. 

Oh the devil a bit could he get in a word. 

List, listy &c. 

In two or three months he went quite mad, or nearly ; 

Each day a black eye got, or sad bloody nose ; 
And so the poor Devil he felt very queerly. 

For she spent all his money and locked up his clothes; 
She starved him outright, thus soon plain and glaring. 

By fretting he daily was losing his fat ; 
And the' be but ask'd for a little cheese-paring. 

The devil a bit would she let him have that. 

List, list, &c. 

One morning he cut the cords by which she'd bound him, 

He jump'd out of window, and ran for bis life ; 
Got home, and calling his imps all around him. 

Said, ** Hell's not so bad as a termagant wife." 
" With wives upon earth never more will 1 mingle ; 

Wedlock brings nothing but misery and pain ; 
For the rest of my life I shall keep myself single, 

The devil a bit will I marry again." 

List, list, &c. 
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JfOfeM BOtL AKB Dl^tlOOSe? **^^ 
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OLD Jobn Boll, when yoiiiig» as *tis wdl «iideit[i^)^(|r '' 
Of soand heart of oak, built a mansion so good ;, : ^ a 
He forntsh'd it plainly, and when 'twas comple^b^i' .^^ ; 
He fiird every corner and nook with a seat. 

His Kberties sacred, (to touch them who dare ?) ' " *' " 
His Charters and Rights were deposited there ; '■'^'^^p- ' • 
And when it^^as finished, why honest John Ball ^ f - ' 
Open'd the doors, and the house was soon fuD. -H''* -' 

The Memliere, wbea in, took their seats and sat dSmn; • 
Some of them tom'd up their eyes te the crown p l 'u 
In hubbub each man to be heard was a seeker^ - :• ' f i> H 
So John-Bull agieed there shoidd be but ose 8psakaso<.> ^ ' 

With this resolution in strictness to keep. 
Some of the Members went ofT fast asleep ; 
While others in talking who were very slow. 
Made up their minds to say but aye or no. 

Others tirotind them, unfortunate elves, ' - ^ ' 

Could not, or would not, e'er think for themselves; 
So pray'd that the Minister would be so kind 
As lead, and they'd follow like so many blind. 

Some were no sooner possess'd of the seat. 
Then they vish'd they could get loaves and fisb^^^ ^|^ 
And though ^boa/t John Bull's rights tbey made.« yi^fber. 
They isisb'd toXes^ye that place and get them af^ft^^^M /; 

»-•'.'. • nU in i 

Whtts sodie* wem asleep, some^itberA expert, J )oi ^d>« ! 
To monnfrfortwfe's ladder. wera.oB tbeiafeft; ** b'A*^* i 
,Thre» various jpaths^eat^ «iie 46add ac^lbkies^ i /iuG sm .1 
Jn:it^%kyfUkt i« b»mt teiprbtead m belh «i^C8i bn A 
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Such o^|;iefkfiqA^qB%^'|wii[l7^ng(]tfw!(fmi^^ 
Some seats were barter'd, and some bought ana sold; 
For every seat ofier*d^ at lew price or high. 
Had always some Lord or Duke willing to buy. 

Thipgs went on thus, 'till each Englishman*^ right , . 
Was Mi on the table, or put out ot sight ; ' • ^ 
And then by corruption, indeed, 'tis too true, \ | 

John Bolt in his own house had little to do. 



. 4 « 



Some Members, whose seats seem'd to fall to the gix^uQj^ 
Declared they were much better rotten than $ouac| ; . ,  ; 
And voters by money were bought in array,, . , . . ^^ 
And openly seen as the sun at noon day« 



John Bttli, if he could but once manage to «s%b, ' ' 
Would take special care who he let in again ; 
He lives in the hc^e reformation may ofown^ * - ' 
Homsl men to pat up— Boroughmong^is pat dowd^ 



I. 



t. .<; f 



I 






THE FARMER AND THE ROOKERY. 

AiR.^« TKe Devil and the Baker.'' 



AN old chap had long kept a very large Farm, 
And on it was standing a nation old Rookery, 
Whete Rooks had for ages lived free from all harm, 

For the highest of winds their nes<«5 ne*er shook awry. 

They rock'd in the boughs, and iheyued and they #to'a, 

Look'd down on the Farmer and loudly they jaw^d, • 

Like Dukes and great Lords they dl croaked ^<thcy caw*d. 

And no Rooks so fraud as tlie Rooks ti tMeBookei^. 

B 
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So he call'd j^ kh PJq^gbffifVLio g^]Mm tftek AiJ . 

to encounter tbe liif^B tbe^ <aia Ib^ Winltalimid^i- i- > 
ApdfW)tffnean)6iig 'em "wpwid iaoBnltallie'R9Qkefy. 

Thekhdftwd '^Ta ob all yoorwoidfl.arejaeffe'jcbdfiV ? 

You'll find that focfott we're toovnuiy by faal4'' -* 

We'M j^F and we'll caw^ and we'll cbalteraitil Vaiiigi^' - 
.Ajid. ^ile.we live« do as we like in the Roricioryi*'' ' 



But Spring time soon com'd, and their eggs they were 
hatch'd. 

The youngonescaw'd hungry within the nest's nookery. 
The Farmer he swore the old Birds should be matched. 

So he and some new Ploughmen mounted the Rookery. 
They clear'd out the nestes of every one, 
Bagg'd 'em, and throw'd 'em all down wi' a run. 
Sent 'em all home — ^the which when he had done. 

He thought he should ha' some more peace in the 
Rookery, . . . ^. . i .iWl 



But vain were bis hopes — all the old birds hwm. fiey^f 
Empty n^s^ Ifaey thought sure wpuld 9>afcct:';e«».att' 

lookf^wry; u-.l 

For tba josa of their brood then they madea lo A^^ -^ r. '* 

And more row tbao ever all over thq Ro^keiD^ • l * // 
Each like a croker, wi' curses and bans. 
Against th' old chap's body, his heart and his hands ; 
They'd do as they fik'd o'er his fields and \M Uiia^ ' 

And he should repent of disturbing their'R6okiftH?'» ^* 

The old thap at this was most plaguedly ver-d/''^^; "^^ 
To think he Had laboui^d in rakh with hi«^ idbfctt* f^ 
Consulting his Pfooghmen— how ? what to 88 d^? }!i 
To'brfng to their senses the Rooks frf'th^^R^li^i^'^.* 
They advised that the Rookery trees should be top'd, 
Thehi|^'TatteD')bratricha5iHsdi>plaQe«teloflild/i( ^bioj j.' \ 
The wings of .Ifae^^gvtet. 'Rooks bopdlip^-M'tlieirtha^ 

8tOp*d, , tiijli^. "..I r-iuM ti^ <'A,<^iiUi It) 7i£ ^luq -=11-1 

As tfaie»oiKbofy(j«dyila>d»e9iidilai4fae:flookvs|ii; Y^^^^ 
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John Bdl IB ilfc>i^l-iiwr'5'-a mbrarfe'b^Ml,'' 'J» ' >^* ^>^ 

And reillrl thift1t,imteM yoiibe ^iMiotf, • 'JM..(r.ii j .,T 

/^HDMts (ktetty d«ar wliat I tttea^ %y'tb«iRMl^h^^ 

'TisUhe wrislKfe of John Bull, that eacti birflMatUaV'* ^ 

Clean in Wsneat— iiMiep«Dd€nt atfti free ; ' ' • " '• '^^ ' 

God AailAd tihat John Bull e'er nktnM eotd^wh Yhk^^ef^V 

If (be trte iscm down, — why, good bye t6 the Ro6kt^. 



i ' 



HARD TIMES. 

t 

Air. — " Pocfcin^ton'a Pounds 






M- 



• 



THE times are so hard, every man buys and sells. 

Meets with misfortune, and lives on the loss ; 
Fate rings the changes on Beaux and on Belles, 

High lifi^and low life— nothing but cross. • > « » 

Od which way yon will, no tongue can be stilly ' '^ 

But each one to misery tries to make rhymes \ 
With grumbling and sighing, and sobbing and crying ' ' 

We all shall be ruin'd these shocking hard times.' ' 

The F^urm^r to tawn comes, to lighten his woey > i . . < 

And sadly seeks pleasure with sorrowi0g.fa{:e ; •.. 
The Cockneys in grief, to the country do go. 

And shed all their tears at a Watering Place. 
At Blargate of. Brighton, their sorrows they lighten^ . .^. i 

As ganpiog or drinking are not reckoned crimes ;. . 
So to these ranks steering — their pockett soon clearingr i 

'Tis of no usei in savingi these shocking bard times^ \ 

1 • • • • ' • M 1 

The Lords in th^ iuttps^sUralgiitto- Fiance do<re(Rsii<, "i 1 
<Aa living va Eoglaod's eftcefefei rely .deaf ; ' • . : '^ « i * 1 

The pure air of Brussells or Paris to share, ,\ j> > - 
They 3tan^elbbnBi«atthfae.oc!faiirthaiu9iiid'a'yeati A 
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Withoutan; Baah^ tfa6jF4a^«iitildiciii>ibiili^d^a£ri3 edT 
For fa^J»«itB-fabiii|)laiOiiie^p^ h6Srtrotif90Bi}ca ni o^ 

Who^nfis^ the egmndfTow^iandt^aUiiiifd^atiai^titei^ 

Mechanics-'t^an'ta'^iAHy get 4to i^fef,'^^^'^^ -iHbfl9q8 o^ 

But knowledge has taught 'em to lighten their grief^ 
And s^id^.tQ^softea ibcir sorrows wii^ gM, .|,.j,{ ;,y,|j 

Their noQf ijUle children, with aenses bewiM'^gir// 
Todra^p^ oi^^the g1a9S| up tb^r daddy's )iUi9ie(<^Q^l 

And wiy]^^.!^^! af ^^rits, to k^ep up their jSpfriU^ f,^,/' 
Takea drop e:ii;tra the$e. shocking hard tis^ei^ .r ,, H/ 

Thf iEhibllcaiWy ifvping, prepare for mishaps^ ' i ;, 5 u 1 

Their^Msiliftea^ia'felliii^ off, day afteviday ; . -.iT 
Leaving the wives to attend to the taps. 

They drive themselves out in their own one-horse sAoy. 
With Ale Brewers' Clerks, and such other sparks. 

Of sherry or port th^^aeli^y get their primes ; 
So soaking and fuddling, with misery muddling. 

They drink o£f their glasses, and rail at hard times. 

The young Country Squire keeps up a fine stud. 

With Jockeys and Grooi»a does his presence abound \ 
He talks of his tits and his prime bits of blood. 

And ^mmM> all RacQs the wlihol^ eoimtry iMvQ^HV/ 
A better and hedgec, for slakes or the Lfg^erf »fit t^iail // 

But makeii.|i|Khia book* aiid.^''er F(% 'si^Ue^l^KibiY/ 
On JMUtj|b^itoK,M^9»:Of gsaiMi Ste«pte ChilseffiijDt)!^^/. 

He loses cool hundreds^ aod fails at>h2ifd<^ifft]g(|eJ wQ 

I ■; my 5ni;ln(dT 
The Citizens grumbling, tio ttiore ii^fk be g^a^^^ s^uia i^T 

So «ad)y<tli«y fibd att their mn&m e§iifpkfHP;^^*X^^'^ 
Obliged to beguile every hour in the day. 

Because they bave nothi^ng.todo ^Mt jtp eat^j^Q^j^j^y^ 



A monstrous great buQ* in, with ^*^gi^§.4i)Ql^0{]^{^ 

They pay no. regard to J5ow Bdla, .Pr.t%!: wjW^otix 
While brim-full each pau^icb js, Pf 4^^^de a)ji^J]Am<^^ 



They say, tho' they're bursting, **what snocking 
times." M g 
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Their poor Wives and Daughters are in the sane mess. 

The changes vi fashionrso frequent adsaii f 1 1 1 a 1 1 o d j [7/ 
So in satio'^orims amd lai^bannfirtsrsthey -dMssv- '^ ■" f 

4<Qd:4id« «)1 their gri«f id a bmo new siik' viikr ' {t><iT 
h^M Servants all ape th«r ilistresB id ah^fra, ' '7 

And such imitations can*t well be call'd crimes ; 
So spending board wages in dress, it assp9ges^ , , ,^s^\i 

Their gri«f, the' they all feel tbeseshockiog b^rfljiffes. 

Thus high and low ranks may be living too fast; "'^\ 

With fashion's example, pray what can they d4 ?' „" ' 
They know Mis impossible such things can last, . 

And grief Mis compels them gay life to pursne.' ' '^^ 
AH our great nation, in great excitation. 

To follow dame Fashion, however she chimes ; 
Like great Nero sparning, tho' old Rome was btfntlngi^T 

They Jiddle away, and rail bard at faavd tiBMS.  • • i 

,,1 



I 



NEW VERSES TO ADAM AND EVE. 



.'I 



WHEN Mechanics could tell by Public Houses^ 

Where they could have tbeir gONod carouses ; 

With glass and pipe, they drove off thinking, 

Neg^ectisfi; their hpnies^ to be soaking and driAkliig. ^ 

But Legislatora^ acting wise in. 

Thinking drinking demoralyzing ; 

For since the firsl day of October, 

They've open'dokoie houses, to keep folks more sober. 



When (^aacks^ tho** 'e^inst each other railing, 
Something know^d of the rules of Galen, 
They gave emulsions, draughts and blisters, 
f ilU and boluses^ reg'Iar twisters. 



1 / 
I 
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But now thereV|k/^ft9>;^o^fn^iTKt»Aesnf1dQbbiDg, 

Extracts his patienrs cash hy rubbing ; 

And cures all Maids^ JlHistitsses, and/Afasters, 

Of every ill^ by cabbage leaf plaisters. 

In former times, we had come over, , ^^^ 'MAO j 

Italians and ^reiic^, in shoals, from Dover/ "^ ' [ . 
"Who, budgets of airs and graces bringing, ' ]/ l 
Astonish'd the natives by their singing. .: > /, 

But now there'^ a man, you may not know^ eh ? 
Who plays m bis chin, one Michael Boai ; 
In music's science he*s o*er topping. 
Turns notes to So^reigns, by chifi chopping*. " 






When after he'd rubb'd his bow with rosoni, y:^ 

A Fiddler wdnld stick his Kit to his bosom ; 
Then nobochf dir^d for the twiddling twiddlers, 
A fiddle stick's end for the best of fiddlers. 
But now thewf*g a torn makes fiddling shih^ b)^h,' "^ ^ 
The astonishing, wonderftil Paganini ! '• ^- 

Who gets, while John Bu!l*s mOuth is gdjrfti^, '/ * •' '^ 
Twelve hundred poimds for one honv's 8crapin]g. ' • > ^ ' ^ 



,,VilT . .** 



When our great Play Houses took a pride in^ 
Acting the Plays of i^^kespear and Dryden ; 
The Actors all, with language trfftofttr* . » miO 

Would melt the hoaH of each spectator. ' " '^ ''^ 

Butnow the aa^iMlt)^':«yes they ^a^le», ' ' ^ ''^'^^ 
With Lions- and Tygers, and all wMd beastes ; 
Of animals wild they are encagers, 
And all the Minors i^^iw ^»lke Hajofs. " * ^ " m\j « -^ 

« . •' • . .. ...It) joO 

When a FlAmoii mttled^^ beg Ws pardoiii^ ' ' ^ '^"'J 

Preach'dio tbe'^jWiWds in Hafton Gafdeto,' ^ '^ * ' ' 

He twisted bib eyes/he hootad knd^ hallooM, 

And every Sunday his followers follow'd. 

But now at his ne.W:8<iQlQhtGhi»4kw«l ^ettDftbiL dU>. 

t to the Unknoim SPofajH^ oftthtifefnleBp Ji'q bn A 

1 jabber awnyyWl fitMilf^tk»illOrei 8itB,^i«'i\)d i>iiA 

ftuse they had n^4(mjgmtftll^o¥lifktek»iiB^rkib :)i(^ 
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 » 






COME all you ppfCDtSt ^^th iow,aiYil.l)igii,i,i,R ?ni]«Ij jT 
And you shall hear, of a Traged)r ;,' ,. ,., ^vr^hini ,oil7/ 
A Maiden went to a Couptry Fair, . ,j j,jf [)'i\>ifu>i>P. 
And by a Butcher she was courted ther^.,. ij „, ^ vAX 

Well a day f Well a d^y I,,, vj otl// 

, ^ 'i.^ijiii .il 
She took her pleasure there so very g9;f; .; - ton ^n rp ft 
And soon she was in the family way ; 
She sore repented of all her sio», : . ^-ti. 1^1 // 

And in nine months she did have two twina» . .,^ /^ 

Welladay! Well a day !.,,„„ ,„£ 

^ '^^ -ji/iri'* A 
The babes were boru iu her motber-sji^Qse^;? v.( ti thH 
As quiet and still as any flKNiae; .> •••-'^r n\ f 

And when sbe (bund them both alivet '/,<<•:; . m7/ 
To kill them dead did her heart pofttrivbt. . ; . 1 1 1 rl w i w/ 1 

Welladay! Welt a day 1 

She took the littlq Sister and Breitiier* • t i: ,: i.to A 
One on one arm, and one en t'other ; .v /. . .f F 

She took them all in their long coats, n^ tKi. // 

Into a barley field, and cat t^r tbtvoate* . • /; "H ;.'d 

Well a day I Welt af^day 1 : 1 ;(. i // 

'ft '■». nitix; iO 

She then did try to wipe ^e kiiile, |' ' ^ ^^^> ^'^'-^ 

But could not clear the stains off for her life ; 
Tho' oft she wiped it Uwixt finger 43^ ibitmJH r> ntiif// 
The more she wiped it—more blood dtd iftorosit) * s.>il 

Well a day ! WelU dajrS .^. /^ m1 

She doga hole^ 6«t«lii» made ii^illiiv, > (• ^^ '^^'<f ^"^ 
And put the corpses of tfaebabies il»^ • '^ ' ^ '>'^ <>^ J^^'-^ 
And before, she hid theM'<|liiK»fii»atfvteW 1^ tdtij^oti// 
She did putlb^Moirif kiiM€4«>tol>4.: i>nt^ { »i»J i^u^^a^ 

Well a day ! Well a day I 



•*«■■«*■ 
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She then went home and did wipe her eyes, 
ButJA>?j;Mroom. tohersBrfirise.,, .,,.„ ,g ,„a 
She saw a sight which did her ajppal,^^.;, , ,;,,;, , ^ 
TlfR.b^^ea' ehpstesa-playingathall. ' „V b^/. 
. ... „ Welladay! M^eTla.%(^,3^T 



She was 86 shocked at this sight so'sad^ . -a-ii jdJ 
{gh^'iwi iolo the Market Place^ quite mad ; i -1 don^ 
Of all her cruelly then she did teil» '. : h'^h 1 

And then shedrown'd herself all down a^elLi. bnA 

Well a day! Wella^ayi!<}' brK 
^. . . '■ ''A bnt\ 

The Crownerand Twelve Jurymen theauk^t^, ^^^,{7 
And on her poor dead body then they set; 
A hole in the cross road then they did make. 
And they made the Butcher find the stake* ^' oJ rl 

Well a day! Well b day l] ^on3 

Now all young Virgins who are young and gsjj,. -.-j 

^ Nevet believe what the young men say ; ,, 'j /jy{^[ 

This tragic Tragedy was, I declare, ' ' i^^ 

Thro' taking pleasure at a Country Fair," / ,t^ 

Well a day! Well a day! ' ^ 

. : ••• i://*/. l^r<| 
• .1. ]• I n)nGW I 

THE PRESS, I^RESSING, AND PRESS iSAjSfj^;, 
Sun§r by Mr. Vale, at the Surrey Theatre. ' ' "I \!l 

Air.— « Noihing ai aU.** 
 1 J- . - • I 1 istll 



Qtry bi'otight np, tho* not over genteei,^,.^ ^jp 
i'd rotind the table at every meal ; '^'; ^.J ,^1^1 
le to eiat folk had, not much to do, ""/,[ ._^o 



iNthecouh 

[ was press 

To press me to eiat folk had, not much to do, " \\\ ''^^'^J) 

And 1 wo*^|hat a cinder |)i%ssaUt^da^thfo;.,^^ jO 



<. V 
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But as that pre$s'cbili4'neVer1}riB^''faiW^^ <i? J^ljpWfi 
Curiosity press^B trte to press up to towti;^ ^ ''^ i^ 
And of pressing fmstire I bate hk^ qiiife Wf tfl,* 
There ishothingbut pressing go which way you will. 

The lips of lAy Delly I p«S8*d witN a stglf; ^' ^^i<^' 
Each friepd'shand J pressed, as I bad& falitf ^MdtMe ; 
I did my clothes press iu a bundle so tight) <! '-^ H> 
And jumped in a waggon with joy and dbligMJ ' >: / 
Mid pilrcels and packages then I soon got press'd. 
And thought myself book'd, for I really was hot pressM ; 
And of pressing I'm sure I have had quite my iilL.. 
There is'nb'thing but pressing; go which >vay joi^ will. 

To London 1 gol^ aiid I plainlr coftfesi^K v-iii on/^ 
Each pevabn i met with did nothing but press ; 
So a lodging I took, my fatigue to requite, 
And in a press bedstead I slept the first night. ^ ^,^^ 
To stdfihhTb Mill how I had been well cobtent^ ','i/ 
But I found that the Landlord was pressM for l^is, ijent: 
Of pressing I'm sure I have had quite iny fiR,, ',', .- 
There is nothing but pressing go which way you will. 

Past Newgate I came, and [ press'd pretty hard. 
For some one said something ahdut the Press Yard ; 
I wander'd in much press-pi ration all day. 
And at Surrey Theatre I press'd to the Play, 
1 Mueezed and i press'd, and ob^ bow;I|di(^^^fjPS{ "- ^ 
When I saw by the Play Bills the Press Gang was there ; 
Of pressing. J 'ia sure 1 have had quHo.Tiiy.fillic^ 
There is nothing but pressing go which- way you will. 

Then I press'd to some hustings to see an election, 
And found pressing there in the height of perfection ; 
TheCandf" ,..».. ....,.„. 

The peo 

They press 

Some other folks ?res^:^M 

Uf pressing I^m sure I have had quire my nil. 

There is nothing but pressing go which way you will. 
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Just like his stibjeets the King was press*d too. 
1 could not'iHftke 6ut^ while 1 heard <the.l)eUf nog. 
Which had the most pressing — I or the j^ipg;/.- ^ 
Of pressing I'm sure 1 have liad quite nay ^ll', .-, > 
There is frying but pressing go which way you will. 

But this I can say, and without apy tw^ng^, ^ / 
When ladies in gangs press, they are a press.g^g ; 
And in their sweet service I love them, qb dear, | 
That tho* a pressed man, Pm a good Volunteer. 
By pressring, 1 Ve found what all must be.coqfep$i)ig. 
When pleasure's afloat all the ladies love pressing j; 
Of pressing Tm sure I have had quite my fill, . f 
There is nothing but pressing gq which way yoa will. 

But the Press of all presses for solid delights. 
Is the Press that protects every Eoglhbm«a*s Riglts ; 
Our true British Press— the sc^iurge to>the ksave{ 
The terror of tyianU-^lhe light to.Uieibrave. * 
By th^ p9,wer,of the Press, Free<k>m's flag is unfurl'd. 
And thro' it is knowledge diffused Uiro? Sie vorU; 
But of pressing Pm sure I have bad quile my fi0,' 
There is nothing but pressing go which way yoif will. 



THE CORONATION OF WlIXIAMiAMi) 

ADELAIDE. ji.H 

Air—" Kate and Davy." . , 

., 'i^/ 

•* Harvest Home !'• the farmers cried ; 
** 1 housed my com wi* honest pride, 
** And went to bed by Dolly's side, 

: I . • . \ Bfivyingj do utMi^g^iinibll A' 
Said II(0%-7^M.RQbifi,^di>i\'t'ye frdwti, ><< 1 
** I want to ^}^tL<m^ bsaswaew gowiv^f '^'T 
*' $o>}<^ HAigO'lfiiijiBaoniTown, 

** And see the Coronation.** 
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"" bh, Doli,*^ said I. " pray vhere'a tbjr.Hiu 
'"^Lannun is'too far from bence; .,.„ { ■. 

" And tbeD to think of the ezpCDCe, , ,, ,; 
*' Is certain ruinatipn.Vo I'lLi 
Said Dolly— " I can tell ye how ■..,,■".■. 
" We boln can g;o, and cheap enow :, ,., . -f 
** We'll take old Dobbin from the pl(wb, . . .« 
' '  " And go to Coronation," 

Now, ihof I tried to arffuf" '■ " , 

h nere no use 'twist she ,,^ 

For she begiu'd to sob an ^^ 

And ma i,, 

-Aiid GO to prove I warn't ^, 

1 faarness'd Dobbin, lame ^\, 

1 rode before, and Doll hi , , 

To wet 

■r .. ■<] .-,, 

'^Ijiaidmy whip, andoff we Bot, ' ' ' '' ' 
And cv'ry tedious milewegot;^ ''■'■' '■'" 
The children, bumliins, and what not. ^ ' " '' 

I, . , They made nide obBeiVtrtbo'l 

Oaa call'd me ** Sqoire !" uDOlfaer " Dob !*' 
" Bb ye riding oflP wi' her ?" says one; ' ' '' 

ii" No," «»yB I— "I'se tiding on ""'' " 
" To see the Coronation." 



The distance it were very great, 

•And Doll dbe was a tidy weight, ' ' 

But yet we could not stop to bait, 

For Dobbin'i consolation. 
Every horse and ass went by ; 
And GO we were, my DoH and I, 
Obliged, by turns, to ride and tie, .. ^v 

To get to Coronation, , j . 

Aad when we.got to Town'ouite tired, 
The bells b)1 ntor* lbe«iWKVey-«M| '■- ' ;^ 
The people Jookiiiff«ll bemtiMli <'i >''-" ' 
- In'ODecdoiltfmiMrkttortt " 
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Soldiers rei — police-men blue ; 
Horse guards, foot gf^fda., and blackgfoaidB, too, 
Beef-eaters, Dukes, and Lord knows who. 

To see tbo GoKonation. 

While Ddly bridled up so prood, 

At us the people laughed aloud ; , ^ , ^ j 

Dobbin stood m thickest crowd * * ,^ ' 

Wi' quiet resignation, ^^.m 
To move again he warn't inclined, , J^ 

«« Here's a chap !" says one behind, \j, i 
<< He's brought an old horse, lame and b)^na, 

"To see the CoronaUon^'-^ 

• • ■.'•*!' 
Dolly cried, «• Oh dear I Oh dear I 
" I wish I never had com'd here, 
" To suffer every jibe and jeer ' '^ -^ • ' * '^ 

«' In such a sitttfcfidtf.** ^ 
While so busy she and I '^ ' ' . ' '' - '' 

To get a \mt ease did try, ' •''^'' '-\^ 
By goled the King and Queeii ^nl bVi^^^'' 

And all the Coronamiv . 

I struggled hard, and Dolly cried ; 

And tho' to help myself 1 tried, 

We both were carried with the tide' ' - -J 

Against our itiditiaftiw. 
«• The reign's begun !" folks cried, •"tftl'thic !" 
M Sure," said Doll, "I think so; too ;" ^ 
" The rain^s begun, for I*m wet thrd*/ ^5"^ 

•* All through the C^h^oii.** 

We bade good bye to Lunnun Town, 
The King and Queen they gain'd a crown, 
Dolly spoilt her bran-new gowtt, t 

To her mortificaitioOi ' ^• 
rU drink our King and Qae«i wi* ^eet'//< 
In bome«brew'd ate, and 6» will she ; > A. 
Bat Doll and 1 Be'er want to see ' < * 

Another Gorodatioii* •• > 

•• . .: . • .r 
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,v.oj ,A-^^'.' -  • SARAH! '^ 



LOVEUSiCK swains with hearts all undone. 

With poetic pastoral manners ; 
May let their song^s in praises all run 

On Phillis's, Flora's, Diana's. 
I never was fond of high sounding names^^ 

And for pastorals am not a carer; 
Tho' I am not consumed by lover's flames, 

I bum at the name of my Sarah. 

We read, if we like to look in old books* 

Of awains who for years went a courting ; 
While swainesses all walk'd about wi' long crooks, 

And saw all their lambkins a^porting. , 
Reclining themselves in the shade all the day, 

A«making a flowery tiara ; 
It may be all pleasing, but this I can, say. 

There's nothing so lazy, in Sarah. 

Beauty so bnght made lovers all blind. 

Each had more charms than the Graces ; 
I've History search' d, but never could fivd 

That these Goddesses e'er wash'd their Cftces. 
Soap, I should think, was more scarce tbaa 'tis now : 

To ft. Goddess I would not compare her; 
But if you did know her, I'm sure you'd allow 

There's not such a washer as Sarah. 

Then every day and every hour. 

Swains voold be groaning and sighing ; 
Redttced by their flame to a f itifnl plight. 

And all broken hearted be dying. 
Of such hard hearted crniduet, e'en Cho' she eMould try, 

I'm sure I could not be a bearer ; 
But as to her letting her true lover die. 

There's nothii yg so^ruel in Sarah. 
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TWf ttik*d abcBt hanag Iborhcaita foil o£ ^cais. 

A«d fMM »i natkw •• thiiUnff ; 
Tbit OoddMKS ejcs vcie briefer tiHB itUB, 

Jlnii one ^ilance was sure fo be kiffin^. ' 
I wirft^ love do madi better contiire, . 

TW'intli Pfaaeto I tpoaid not conpajpeber^ 
The gifliccs of me love 'tis keeps me a&vi^ 
' Tberei*s no ejes like those of nySsnh. 

And tbeii, if tbey speak of diesomi^ of tJbe viMKy 

So ^Icet, so soft, and 80 cheemg ; 
It ffiade all the Thrashes and Blackbirds rgcnee, 

Ai>i joiti when the notes they were heano^. 
Against liwiff sweet notes I'm not going to ksuI ; 

But when once she begins laia [ lara! 
Ko l^rk^ Tbnish,orBlackbird» or sweet Nightiagaie, 

Has half snch sweet notes as my Sarah, 



These amorous swains all so wretched wonld be. 

For Chloe, or Silvia, or Delia ; 
Yod saw fifty names carved on every trse-^ . ^^ 
Attaiillis, or Phillis, or Gclia. ;. a i 

•'Tofefperilall the trees were a cwio«a«lapl^>// i/ 
" A^^ery onewottld beastsser'; ! * i;r I 
I <i^6 ikk no tree— but engraved lon my (Mftst f - 
Is only one n&me, and that^s Sarafan u ^ j ^ a 
•'■"•■■ • ' ' ''t]ii>{ oiiT 
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GREENWICH COACE^/' '^.| T^^^u 

: • • '»' ^ Air.— "Dear Creature*.'^ ^'-*^* ''^^^- 

'* '•' '■ • ' • .. •• -.i>ieti(^ 

;. V'HO'S for <?reenwich ? we»re just npon %M0bs4 r^ 

11 i.. Th^ towps a^e pawing And prancing ^^^0,.;'^;^'^*'*^ 

' "CawU wait & moment, ao be quick in parting. 'j\V^^""j' 

' 'We^ye iu6t three insides nom/ be^idefii the iput. Qfit* 

\ flfoWlaWfiahipnp, Sir! trndb^ quick abottl.itis.i t,. 

Uo1l*^» ^VA./jfem; nfind tfe^e ticels t^ tofi ilo^i*- ,^*» • 

If } vouMI repent — never doubt it ; 

d we leave Charing Cross. 
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(Spoken,) — Now, who's for 'Neitch! 'Neitch! going down, 
sir ? if you are, jump up. — No, tho' I am lame^ I can walk it . 

in less time.^Wh^n W6 Btarte, we shal) be thevciiyad lime. 

Yes, but it tvlll be some titoe* first; sq piittu)g>8bip^ time and 
no tim« togeAker, I shall be down befdre yQn.--|ja^ttin the 
Dickey, 8ir« — No, the last time I did, it was almost |ll Dickey 
with me, by the coach upsetting. — ^Then get oh' fMftoi^ along 
o* me. — No^ I would not trust my trunk on a h<ti%'-;*^'fhtyJjovL*re 
like an Elefphant-^How d'^e mean?— Wliy, Mscniilive about 
your trimk.-^Cdmey Bill, are you going to fAo^ ^^ve had 
nothing but chaff for the last half-hour. — ^Andthe finises, seem- 
ingly, have had nothing else for the last modth.-^My^hosses are 
like you, better fed than taught, and that I makes no bones of 
telliiig^ y^.*^Y«ur horses' bones tell- dlffer^tlf^^Hosses 
bones ! my bosses are all blood and bone. — The^j; blood is 
doujbitfali;, hutno.one. for a moment, can doubt their bone, — 
But tiijo' I am lame, I shall be at Greenwich first.-i^Di[Aie, you 
wont-^Now, start fair. — Go along, hoppyi-^ltl|^e you six 
hours to do it in with your game leg*^t.--^^^-»*>Sf« /. 

Off westart, auddown the road ittttle, ' "'^< 

The wheels flying roand» as tiee cut tKro^ tbiv^nd ; 
The whip every now and then touefatng^ Hfi settle. 

Who scatter the dast, and leave London behind. 

'■ • 1' 

» - { 
** Stay ft short' time at the Erphaat and Cdstle^ y 

Dear ! Mr. Coaobuafi, yoo needn't look scyur; 
At Newiiigten Gfamrch I must just leave this^i^^l, 

I shall not be more tbait a quarter of aa hour/* 
** I really canH cbit, sir,-— can't stop amuiute ;£ 

A storm's coming on» and the Bosses may fright ; 
The rain's coming down see, and we shall be in it;'' 

*< Why, Coacfaman» we shan't get tu Greenwich to- 
night." . 

f 5/)ofcen.>-^'Nf itch I 'Neitoh 1 any pi^seAgers? — No. — ^Any 
parcels? — No, Xiong Bill of the Omnibus 'has had 'cm all. — 
Aye, he's sure to get the most of evei^ thing. — Never mind, 
he'll get the most of the rain. — How it does come down. — Look 
at that little dog, how he tucks his tail between his legs. — He 
has a regard for it — ^would not wish to get wet through in his 
taiL-^^Ok m«, at is cooiplately beaten down ^ the^;:^tf~TBeg 
pardon, Madun, perhaps you don't know that th6 rain from 
your umbrella is running down my neck, lik^a'watef-bpout. — 
I can't help it, Sir; I'm giving the o(b«# ^ibblA^maoL iU^ t)tiier 
siH^.-^^^sVery bard,' ]\|adantv^«t* we aiiQulAbe ac 0^ as to 
sit her#afld< standi it^hH-WIHiMHi j^ il, doy^i?,, ,M^<^|nu— Why 
yes, Sip^. I h^ir^ ^ ^tg^pti^^ i?oy?^^,thg sjfoweir is ov|rt:ly-How 
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Bneoitifartable I am to be lure. — I say, Pip{M.I(BhAJI,gm 11^ 
y ^'t>ysho«iafftit»aiDbrenaofrtbje coa«[i^-Ska 

t! -T-^'Ml'itheoMttter.— Tonrmnbrcllahailiafw 

ij kgWan, juM slop ifhile T ran back^Tbete he 

C iChj, podi on, and gire him a ran.— Itei's almon 

V >'b .retuniiiig williaut H. — ^top\ Elop| wlli^,■ 

d ^r you're in ; Ut mc get up.— Why, I hsj,, ^by 

a . vp tba umbraUa. — I nould haye d^ne ^ ;, Jm^ 

* I, Isftw itwM yoar*!, Bad not mine. — ^T^dtf"! 

h .qiuBt get down myself. — You most m^^liaate, 

jj i tbM bappins man ia paasing. — til tell >'eia 

y good bjCi. — Here's anotber passenget. — Wfag! 

tLui. V1-. • .fwwiier with two wooden legs. — Can yoji give us a 
cftstdo^n.— ;Y«>, J«>sp up. — 'Vast even ! 'tiSTery easy tft »j 
jbinp lip, but you forget my wooden pins. — Jem, jump dowf ;, 
piit ^ulit ^shoqlders oqder Uke old chap's hinder ^arter% apd 
glVe' hiiD ti, bi^of a,boist. — There you are, old chap; Gx.joor- 
seir betwixt that gentleman and lady. — ^ow then, aU^igbt 
brtIind.-jSt— SL— St. 

Off ftgthi^'and dCkwD the road rattle, " 

'Tm wljeela flyiag romd, as we <ciit Arong;fa tlie\nii4i' 

TV&^tu{tiia«erj now and then touching the cattJo^. i- 
Wb^MstteptliMitud, and leare London bdmd.- 



Bridikmrfs Anns g:ive8 a littles: 

CD^ehiDcii and Cads with Blaog, bang w md prii^e ;. 
"Dear me, I think we shall ne'er get the distance, 

Forwaid aboat twenty yards ata time. 
Why, (^oachman, I'm sure wa shall all ix in ngts, '' 

The'paESfngers walking, go pasti»a throng; ' ,\ 

Astonishing really, that all these short atagvs, ' ' ' 

In doing their journeys, are always so long." 

{Spokm.)—T Bay, PenglOBer ! how might you tote year 
leg! 1 — Why, in Battle to be Bare ; In the same Action that im- 
mortal Nelson lost his arm, I lost my leu: I was in the main- 
top at the time, — whiz comes one bomb and takea off myjeft 
leg, as you see.— Damme ! gays I, my leg"* ofL—I biilscai'teiy 
said the wo>4s, when bang cornea aootber, and lakea off the 
right leg that was left — Aid Ibeoyoubad noleglefL — No. to 
be sure, how could 1 1 seeing they was both shot away, — What 
did yon do 7 — Why, I took my two legs in my arms, and walk'd 
down to the cock-pit, to be diessed : Ihen was .the Sniseon! < ' 
and Snrgeou's Mates all busy in sarring ont tfa* ptajslan^ -' 
lack, says he, whaf b the matter I— I've last bothjny ,len,.|l«<i| - 



near, says ^^--Lost your legs, laya he, how can tf^^, i 
-. — .I — L... ... : . ™.^ inlbughed. 



:e th^^h p4deirDnranD»—-l%e Surgeon 
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wA\i I Iftugh'ed^taiii liw Mate la»gl»d«-^tjt<^^feTirmi^/jiqjl, 
aaji he^i 'ti^ all thj^fprJfciFiie.^'trMr.-^t'A teiy llie of yoi^^ilt^T 
t&inin^ my passepg^rs :vfi1tk your leng tUmiei; but you 4o^'t 
si^m fd know tha| younsvooden legs are sticking into the smifX 



6f wy back,— Oh,, are they ; 111 take 'etti dfi* to oblige yo»,-rf 
theffe, *ti8 soon ^ne.-^Fm adny to tiwible ^ou,' but will yqi^ 




keep for Sundays^ and what I goes a courting in. — Courting ! 
What, are you married ? — Not now ; I 'lost my last wife last 
wfeek, by the fortune of war.-— Last wife ! why how many haye 
you had ? — Seven altogether. — Seven ! a man with two wooden 
legs, to have seven wives. — ^They all died by the fortune of war. . 
— ;-Any children ? — Thirteen. — ^Are they all perfect ?— Perfect ? 
— t-He means, have they any wood about them. — No, all more ' 
brains than you have.— Oh dear ! Oh dear ! stop the coach^^-.. 
What's the matter ? — Why, I have been so attentive to the inte- 
resting conversation, that I have dropped the good man's ^eg.-»^  
Jem, get down, run back, and'pick'up the timber toe*— ra'nt 
a-going to wear out my legs looking out a'^ttr other people's : 
he i^ould keep his legs on, and then thej coaldn^'<HMe'Atf:— f ' 
won't stir a peg without my leg.-*Oh, I see it^ I sea it.-^Oliy 
mercy ! see, see that waggon is now close to it ; — there ! there ! 
there it goes over it, crash ! — Oh, 'tis broken all to splinters.-^ 
Never mind, old chap, I'll give you a spoke out of one.ivl lay *t 
wheels, that '11 look quite spruce. — Here's hoppy, a£faiii#— t 
Holloa, Coac^y no fttfther yet ; I told yon I should* be dowi^ i 
first at Greenwich* 

Off again, and down -the town mtde, ^ 

The wbeelft Ay'mg round, as we cut thro' the wind ; 

The whip every now and then touching the cattle. 
Who scatter the jaud, and leave London behind. 



I 
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NOTHING ! 

S^ung by Mr. W. H. Williams 9 at Vauxhall Gardens. 

Air.—*' Irish Washerw&man,** 



WHEN rhymiiHg: «nd v«fses at first were in fa^ioDy 
The Poets and Authors indulged inlheirpasaiott ; 
Select what thej might for a subject, 'twas bew,' 
And thars more than oiiriiKodern(8ortbblsts*b)9M'do. 
The Ancients have worked upon each thing in nature. 
Described it*s variety— genus and feature ; 
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They hayiog exhausted all Fancy could briog-, 
As nolkliig^iat^f^-^wbytf noth^l'sttig^ti^iq 1 okijut 
For from nothiog we catne, anA i9Midv«r iimistiitiai]^.:/ 
To nothing ^ome an libBiense obligation ; 
Whatever we gain^ or whatever we learn^ 
In tiwv^ Wetefist^lfi^iiolhfiigrettito^ ^^.tiioy a oditV. 
. '■ ■*  'Mi: ^i3it^ft 9ii> 

This T^orM came from nothing, at least 's&ia!;^/!)!^^^ 
Of course about nothing there*s something' dY '^^^^^fi 
Man (;amefroro nothing, and by the same pl^ 'J'^^" 
Woman was made from the ribs of the niko." =^^"" *'^1 
Since then a roan thinks a nothing of taking" ^^" ^^'^^l 
A woman to join, and again his rib making^" '-•^-^^' 
As nothing can give so much joy to his life, 
-And nothing's so sweet as a good humoured wife. 

For from notbifig, ficc* > -.'-ji^. i 

Thinking efnodiing is some folks enjoynwtit^' ::!ii<ij< / 
Doing of nothing is many's employment ; .*ms!'; : • 
The love of this nothing have some folks M stwdgyi " 
They say nolhing— -do nothing all the ^y kti^»:i. J^ f 
Some others pass their time, nothing begkiniiig^.. i.) •/ 
By flothing losing, and by nothing wimihig&'^^'- ' ^ 
Nothing they buy, and then nothing they sell. 
Nothing they know, and of nothing they telL 

For from nothings let. • *< '>t' : «• 



'« \ 
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What strange things from nothing are every d^'i4i}ii|, 
Nothing has really got very surprising ; •;:•-" 

Nothing is moving, and nothing is still, ' '" *'' ' 

There's a fuss about nothing go which way you* WHlI ' 
If a man begins business with nothing, the ehaJitic;^' rt 
All thro' his Jong life, for nothing he dances ;'"''^ '-'' ' 
But if he owes nothing, he makes himself gay. 
And if he has nothing* he's notbipg to pay. 

For from hoAing.&c. '^'^ ^f*-" 
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And so I praise nothis^, tho' aothiag's ny gaioy;^ 
And Dolfaiiig 1 certaioly get for my pains;. i 

For from uotbing, &c« , . , f 

When a young Lady's face getting paler tbaa-bat^ternf • 
She flatters herself there is nothing the matter ; 

ff^Xpplhhig with Cupid can plainly conipare^ . . , 
bye place where her heart was proves notningis there,. \ 
Her Lover, love talks about, nothing is telling. ^^ 

The while her poor bosom with nothing is swelling ;. 
They marry, and then all their pleasure and pain^ ' ]' 
Dwindles soon down into nothing again. .. T 

For from nothing, &e. / 

There's nothing in many a great man's oration. 
There's nothing in guiding afiairs of the Nation ; 
Nothing is known oftentimes to have iroigb^ , ... ; 
To manage and alter the matters of state. 
So notbifig all over the land plainly rangeSf . . . • r 
Nothing can cause great political changes; . v / : | 
Notihng has something to do with wise saws* . ^\ , ^ 
And if nothing's effected— ^why nothing's thecani9% v<; 

For from nothing, &C. . .../* 

How many young men, having nothing to boastrof. 
Pass their time well, and make nothing the most of; 
With nothing they manage to raise the supplies^ 
Say nothing, making folks think they are wise. 
I'm sure against nothing they ne'er should be railers, ^ 
For with the said nothing they all pay their Tailors ; ', 
On nothing they live, and on nothing grow old^ 
And find nothing useful as silver and gold. 

For from nothing, &c. 

That life is all nothing is plainer and plainer. 
So he who gets nothing is surely a gainer; 
And all about nothing I prove pretty plain j 
Take nothing from nothing — thereMr nothing remain.^ 
Thus with this nothing the time out I'm spinning, 
Nothing will sometimes set merry (ptks grinning ; .^ 
Believe, me iu this, as there's nothing 89 true, i 

The Author wrote this when he'd nolftnfe;todol' ""/ 

' For from nothing, *el-'"' ^^^ '' 



JB/^LOBSY ! 






MR. FAIRCHlLDwasadarkanddiBgy man/ '" ^ 
Had been a Purser ota board of a Hinguman ; 
So often be*d been, that be well knew tne track agaiD. 
From Gravesend to Bengal, and all the way back again. 
But anchored on shore, with a wife young and beautifnl, . 
Whose heart,, to the brim tip; was with love and doty full ; . 
You could not in Limehbuse a more happy fellbw scfe, 
'Till by Madam Fate made unhappy by jealousy. 

A gent. Mr. White, was a very great bore to him. 

He kept the first floor and the parlour necttfdoor to him ; 

He tried to cut in two their love and their unity. 

By ogling the lady at each opportunity. 

And fair Mrs. Fairchild, instead of her sparaing it. 

Ne'er had an ogle, but she was returning itt - " *.:« « ' y* 

So poor Mr. F., when he went to the ale*h«a8e|.'fa«> *«!* > • 

Did not dare stay long, on 'count of his j«atoiiagry: • ••* « • < 

So bad got to worse, — Mr. White went on teavog faii^ ; •: /* 
Ogling and Jeering, and when he could «r*sqn«9B||i9' hdt ( ' ' 
Whispering stuff, which she took with urbaoitf , < ••< *> '* 
For being a woman, it tickled her vani^. .. f •<• i 

She was in silks and fine satins a figuring, 
While her good man was a plodding and oegariifg;'' •< ' i 
And altho' he seorn'd to blubber or bellows,^ he- • .' ' . ;< 'f 
Could get no sleep of a night thro' fais^esdoofly.* * • ' ^ < 

While Mr. White!s heart with desire was a bfinkflriog,; «' / 
Mr. F.'s felt as if his had a canker in ; \ ' \ 

Which, of course, gave him a deal of uneasiness, f 

'Cause of a day he could not mind his business* • 
So he wrote him a letter, sayiiig *'Sir, you shall rue by all 
The Powers above, if you mar love connubial; 
'te world shall awoise scene than that in Othello see, ' ^ 
when we nieet*-mind, you beware ef my jeaknisy^' 

r 

B« F. when she knew it, 'gau crying and blubbering, 
loved, and he was not a humour to snub her in ; 
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So kmio^ her-^Bomethin^ alxmt titith he muttered. 
And ask^d her on which side her bread it was battered. 
Then seeking his rival, hf , with smeh a stiff high way, 
Kick'd him from Limehouseall apto Ratcliffe Highway ; 
Nearly half kilPd him, and neighboars there tell us, he 
By kicking his Riral— quite kick'd oat his jealousy. 

So wives all, who wish to be happy in marriage, 

Walk with a sober demeanour and carriage ; 

So you shall find you will steer from all sappiness, . 

In connubiality making your happiness. 

Ne'er let a stranger be making a Jawing room. 

Of bed room or kitchen, or parionr or drawing mom ; 

Then in your spouse you'll a most happy fellow see* 

And prove that true love is much better than jeaWusy. 



BUYING BARGAINS; 

Air. — ^^ Londim Shof Windows, 



»> 



IF Fortune would smile now, I never would frown 

On the bargains I've met with in great London town ; 

If a man hais the sense just to keep wide awake, ' 

He's sure, in a short time, his fortune to make. 

A ny one may eoin money, there is not a doubt. 

With judgment and time, and the cash to lay out ; 

But this I can say— that I can't come to hurt, 

For I buy only bargains, and all cheap as dirt. 

I bought thirty pairs of top boots at a sale. 

But each pair among them to fit me did fail ; 

I sold them again to my friends the next day. 

At a veiy large profit— ^ut not one did pay. 

A selfxjpmying organ— 'play'd forty old tunes ; 

Forty-five pairs of stocking pantaloons ; 

But 1 really don't think that I can come to hnrt, 

For I bought 'em all bargains, and all cheap as dirt. 

Fifteen ferrets and seven hedge^hogs ; 

Six dozen wooden legs — five mastiff dogs, 

Thev tarn'd out so savage-^hat all in a lot. 

In the end I obliged was to have them all shot. ,^ 
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One hundred yolaifl|» of Greek-^ratber SDiPd ; 
Five casks of sweet oil*-rancid and spoiled ; 
Bat 1 really don't think that 1 can come to hurt. 
For 1 bought 'em all bargains, and all cheap as dirt 

The lease of a house, netting sixty per cent.. 
But the tenants, somehow, never paid any rent ; 
And after my troubles, my toils, and my cares, 
I spent three hundred pounds more in repairs. 
Some shares in some well known Peruvian Mines, 
Twenty good oil painted Publicans' signs ; 
But 1 really don't think that I can come to hurt, 
For I bought 'em all bargains, and all cheap as dirt. 

Six gross of traps, to catch rats, mice and moles; 
Twelve sedan chairs with the straps and the poles ; 
A ton weight of steel buckles — fancy and plain. 
Which may, very like, come in fashion again. 
One hundred cages for small birds to breed in; 
A lot of brass armour — some troughs for pig feeding; 
But 1 really don't think that I can come to hurt, 
For I bought 'em all bargains, and all cheap as dirt. 

I bought, very cheap, a whole piece of blue cloth. 
But did not perceive it was ate by the moth ; 
I yet tried another, 'twas'not blue, but black, 
'Twas sent to a tailorr- 1 ne'er got it back. 
Twelve blunderbusses, without any locks. 
Some brass, candle branches— fifty Dutch clocks ; 
But 1 really don't think 1 can e'er come to hurt. 
For 1 bought 'em all bargains, and all cheap as dirt. 

Fifteen receipts to make blacking— the best. 
To beat Day and Martin's, and Warren's — confest; 
Six dozen Church buckets^^sound leather thongs. 
And five hundred copies of very old songs. 
Some manuscript sermons, all certain to please; 
Some theatrical scenes, and some old locks and keys ; 
But I really don't think I can e'er come to hurt, 
I bought them all bargains, and all cheap as dirt. 

FINIS. 
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